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MY LITTLE GHOST. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





I xyow where it lurks and hides, 

In the midst of the busy house, 

In the midst of the children’s glee, 
All day its shadow bides: 

Nobody knows but me, 


On a closet-shelf it dwells, 
In the darkest corner of all, 
Mid rolls of woolen and fur 
And faint, forgotten smells 
Of last year’s lavender. 


That a ghost bas its dwelling there 
Nobody else would guess— 

“Only a baby’s shoe, 

A curl of golden hair ’’— 
You would say, “A toy or two "— 


‘*A broken doll, whose lips 
And cheeks of waxen bloom 
Show dents of fingers small— 
Little, fair finger-tips— 
A worn sash—that is all.” 


Little to see or to guess ; 
But whenever I open the door, 
There, faithful to its post, 
With its eyes’ sad tenderness, 
I see my little ghost. 


And I hasten to shut the door, 

I shut it tight and fast, 

Lest the sweet, sad thing get free, 
Lest it flit beside on the floor 

And sadden the day for me. 


Lest between me and the sun, 
And between me and the heavens, 
And the laugh in the children’s eyes, 
The shadowy feet should run, 
The faint, gold curls arise 


Like a gleam of moonlight pale, 
And all the warmth and the light 
Should die from the summer day, 

And the laughter turn to wail, 
And I should forget to pray. 


80 I keep the door shut fast, 
And my little ghost shut in, 
And whenever I cross the hall 

I shiver and hurry past; 

But I love it best of all. 


enn. ona 


IN TITIAN’S BIRTHPLACE. 
SECOND 


ABTICLE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 





A GREAT event was approaching. The 
bishop was soon to pay his annual visit to 
Cadore and preach a sermon. Of course, 
the little charch, the church in which Titian 


° worshiped, would be filled with the people 


of the mountains, and we all arranged to 
attend. 

This is called Titian’s Church. Here 
hangs one picture said to have been drawn 
by the great man. I have looked at this 
picture once, and I am botind to say that 
I have seen a few poorer pictures; but very 
few, indeed. 

The little chureh, unlike all other 
churches, was crowded to overflowing; for 
here all labor is suspended on the Sabbath. 
While in Rome and other great cities of 
Italy you see men at work on the public 
works or elsewhere, as if there never had 
been a Sunday or day of rest:in the land; 
all through the Alps the singular piety of 
the inhabitants keeps the Sunday sacred. 

The day. was very hot and the good old 
bishop was very fat and slow. His broad 

perfect field of gold, and his 
mantle swept the dirty floor, where a 


ef 


half dozen boys, in very questionable white, 
made futile efforts to hold it from the 
ground. The service was in Latin and very 
long and tiresome, so that some of the little 
boys, with bells and censers and candle- 
sticks, sat down on the steps of the altar. 

Such a good-natured bishop I never saw. 
Nor did I ever see such disorder in a Cath- 
olic church, Other little boys, not in 
white, nor in anything else in particular, 
also came up, perhaps their playfellows, 
and miaed with the others and roosted in 
rows around on the steps of the altar. 


Still the long, dull service dragged on, 
and the good-natured bishop only smiled 
at the rows of dirty and disorderly boys 
about his feet. Once or twice, when they 
got too thick and there was danger of his 
trampling on them—for some had gone to 
sleep on the steps of the altar—he brushed 
them away as if they had been flies, and 
still went on with his paternoster, inter- 
rupted only by the occasional ringing of 
the little bell beneath his robe of gold. 

At last, to everybody’s relief, he sat down 
in a chair, crossed his hands on his‘ fat 
proportions, and was asleep in less than a 
minute. 

We now had time to contemplate the 
congregation. And such a congregation! 
All the front seats were reserved—not for 
the ladies, but for the old men. For here 
really are old men, if in any place in the 
world. 

Titian himself died at ninety-nine, Yet 
these old knots of pine speak patronizingly 
of him and are often heard tosay: “ Poor 
man! if he had only kept up in the moun- 
tains, and not gone down to Venice, to die 
of the plague, he might have lived to a 
comfortable old age.” 

There they sat, hardly looking like human 
beings. This was perbaps the first time in 
the year they had come down from out the 
pines. Many had, no doubt, journeyed far 
to see the bishop, and this, most likely, was 
the reason that many of them slept so 
peacefully. 

Brown, wrinkled old fellows, in home- 
spun, long-haired as Indians, and old, I 
really Uelieve, as the everlasting bills. There 
were men that looked like monkeys; and 
there were some that looked, as they slept, 
like mummies. Let no other country make 
any claim whatever to the champion old 
man. Here, at least, sat a hundred older 
than anything to be found in all America, 
and all as sound asleep as the sleepiest of 
the Seven Sleepers. 

Suddenly there was a bang and a commo- 
tion upon the side of the wall; and then we 
knew thatsomething was about to happen, 
for the bad little boys began to settle them- 
selves in their places, and even the old 
bishop crossed himself and sat one degree 
straighter in hischair. A sharp, sbrill, ugly 
voice called out from the pulpit in the wall; 
and each particular bad little boy, as if he 
had been jerked by his particular ear, sat 
up straight asa pine stump. A new Rich- 
mond wasin the field and one with whom. 
they-could not trifle. 

This singular being, the preacher, who 
had pounced out upon us and stood still, 
lowering over us like a hawk, was a hunch- 
back, and almost the worst hunchback that 
‘Lever saw. His head was just visible over 
the edge of the pulpit, and his words were 
tossed up out of its depths like a drowning 
man’s. 

Two or three times he called out fiercely 





.end loud; but the dear old rows of pine- 





knots still slept and refused to move or 
show any signs of life. 

At last the little hunchback called up a 
bushy-headed man, who held a long pole in 
his hand, as he slept in a dark corner of the 
ehurch, and told him to wake up the 
sleepers, 

The man with the pole proceeded very 
reluctantly and, I am glad to say, very 
softly to do as he was told. He wakened 
up the first man of the first row, and went on 
till he came to the end of the room. Then, 
looking back, he saw them all sound asleep 
a8 ever. 

The good old bishop smiled compla- 
cently, and the bad little boys giggled glee- 
fully and made mouths at the fiery little 
hunchback, hanging up in his cage on the 
side of the house. At last the man with 
the pole set down his sign of office in the 
corner. He then took out his snuff-box, 
and, going up to where he first began, 
wakened up his old knot, gave him the 
snuff-box and told him to help himself. 
This he did, sneezed loudly, punched his 
neighbor with his elbow till he too was 
awake, passed him the snuff-box; and so 
on till all were awake. And then the little 
hunchback went on with his sermon. 

He preached in the dialect of the moun- 
tains and was hard to understand. His 
face Was nervous and an unpleasant face to 
seé—the face of a-fool and a fanatic, 

Soen he stopped and directed the drowsy 
figure with the pole to punch a bad litfle boy 
who was roosting on a banister close to 
the bishop. But the good old bishop put 
out his hand, pulled the little offender down 
beside him, and kept him quiet till the end 
of the sermon. 

How we all did hate that little hunch- 
back—that man of the mountains! How 
he fluttered and strutted about in that dear 
little church of Titian’s! He reminded me 
all the time of a chicken that was trying to 


' crow. 


It was altogether a most curious scene; 
and when the little man up in the side of 
the house had banged the door behind him 
and the ceremonies ended I left the church 
with the senee of having forgotten to wor- 
ship where Titian had worshiped, as I had 
intended. 

What an independent people, to be sure. 
As the services ended and the clear, clarion- 
toned organ, made purposely for this 
charch, struck a mountain air peculiarly 
sweet, the man with a pole hooked on a 
leather bag and walked down the aisle for 
contributions. He did not hold it under your 
nose and hang on, as is the case at home. 
Nothing of the sort. He did not look right 
or left or let on that he wanted acent. If 
you wanted to put anything into the bag, 
you had to hurry up and do it at once, for 
he walked straight on to the other end and 
would not wait. Yet I suppose he got a 
very fair store of money from the eager 
hands that reached out from every quarter. 

So much honest industry, so much inde- 
pendence, 80 much content, 80 much perfect 
and sincere happiness I never saw before. 
It seemed to me like the realization of the 
Communist’s dream; Each had but little; 
yet all had enough and were giad. 

Later in the season, as the harvest ended, 
some of the leading men of the land, as is 
the custom, met in the bar-room of the 
hotel and were having what we would call 
in America’s grand ‘blow out.” They 
drank their wine and sang their Alpine 
songs till the house rang 








There weretwo old leather-colored Scotch 
maids, who had just come from Moroeco, 
staying in the hotel. They came to the 
door, leoked on, and then retreated in 
evident disgust. 

They went into their rooms like rockets 
and banged the doors till they were heard 
all over the house. As no one took any 
notice of that; they soon came out and sent 
for the landlord. 

He came up outfrom the party—a fine, 
strapping young fellow—and stood before 
the infuriated ladies. The eldest raised 
her spectacles and made a speech. 

The landlord had, perhaps, too much 
wine, for he at once answeted with an 
Alpine song. The ladies grew furious and 
gave notice of an early departure, at which 
we were, of course, all delighted; and the 
landlord again answered with ® song, 

All this would have been rude enough in 
any civilized part of the world; but here 
in this little den of a hotel, where we 
wanted to study the people and see them 
as they were,and where we also had an 
English duke and an American milliousire 
or two stopping with us, it was all right. 

Out about a pistol shot from towns & 
pretty little church, with a pretty little 
story connected with its structure. 

A long time ago a peasant was plowing 
where the ehurch now stands, when he 
plowed up a beautiful wooden image of our 
Saviour, of life size. The story is that the 
oxen at once knew our Saviour and fell on 
their knees. The priest was sent for, who 
pronounced it a miracle; and on the spot 
the pretty church was built, with a large 
picture of the event painted on one end. 

The wooden image is to be seen in the 
cburch to this day. It is singularly well 
preserved, and is said by those who can 
judge of such things that it is a most won- 
derful piece of work. It is famous or at 
least well. known throughout Northern 
Italy as ‘‘ The Christ of Cadore;” and its 
presence there still procures to the town 
the visit of many a pious Catholic. 

Beautiful, beautiful Cadore! Brave, 
honest, and virtuous men and women of 
the Venetian Alps! An humble place it is, 
indeed; and yet its beauty and the simple 
virtues of its people make ita home wor- 
thy of one of the most illustrious men"that 
have ever lived. 





THE YOUNG WOMAN AS A SINGER. 


BY W. 8. B.. MATHEWS. 





It is not reasonable to hope’ that good 
voices will ever be plentiful here in the 
Northern States. It is only in Southern 
Europe and in our own Florida, Southern 
Georgia, and Alabama that the climate 
exactly favors the elastic and delicate con- 
dition of the vocal organs requisite for a 
clear, resonant, and sympathetic tone. It 
is, therefore, in these natural homes of 
good voices that we must search for the 
phenominal gifts of the public singer. But 
for our churches and homes our home’ 
singers must somehow suffice, and I, there- 
fore, beg leave to reason a’ moment with 
the singing young woman concerning a 
few of the mistakes and misdirections 
which constitute the operative part of her’ 
vocal studies. ' 

The end sought by all systems of voice 
culture is the easy production of a clear, © 
resonant tone and an evenness of power ’ 
and quality throughout the entire vocal 
compass. Here and in Germany the habit- 
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ual method is to keepthe voice well back 
in thethroat. All singing teachers agree, I 
believe, in the desirability of “‘bringing the 
voice forward into the mouth.” By this 
they mean that afterthe tone is formed in 
the latynx the vibrations should next im- 
pinge on the hard palate at the roots of the 
front teeth. Some of them explain this by 
saying that the vibrations must strikesome- 
where in the mouth. If they do so on soft 
tissues, the resonance of the tone is dimin- 
ished and the tissues themselves Irritated 
and inflamed. If, on tie contrary, the 
vibrations impinge on the hard palate at ibe 
point mentioned, the tissues do not become 
inflamed and the resonance of the tone is 
powerfully re-enforced by the cavities of the 
bead. (Note.—I may perhaps be allowed to 
add that personsily [take no stock in the 
idea that the resonance of tone in exceptional 
voices arises from unusual cranial cavities— 
such as, for instance, a large and empty 
brain cavity—although there are symptoms 
that would seem to point this way!) A 
German singing teacher of my acquaintance 
explains the tendency of pupils to confine 
the voice in the throat by saying that when 
80 confined it reaches the singer’s own ears 
through the interior passage, and conse- 
quently sounds very loud and effective; 
but that when brought forward fato the 
mouth the tone passes out into the room, 
and so reaches the singer’s own hearing 
through the external ear, sounding cop- 
sequently more remote and less effective. 
But that to the hearer the latter tone is very 
much more effective and sonorous than the 
former. In Italy it seems easy enough to 
bring the voice forward with the vowel 
sound ch; in England and this country it 
can best be done by the vowel oo, shading 
off through ee and 4 into ah, without suffer- 
ing the impact of the tone to depart from 
the roots of the front teeth. One singing 
teacher causes his pupils to determine the 
proper impact of the tone by placing the 
forefinger lightly against the upper lip and 
observing when the jarring is greatest. 

Then again in regard to the registers of 
the voice. It is determined beyond doubt 
that the female voice bas five different reg- 
isters, or slight differences, in forming the 
tone in diflerent ranges of pitch. Each 
change of register is accompanied by a 
change in the location of the sense of vibra- 
tion, as indicated by the terms ‘‘ low chest,” 
“*high chest,” “medium,” ‘ bead,” etc. 
aud as laid down in Madame Seiler’s -book, 
Helmholtz’s researches with the laryngo- 
scope, and Messrs. Webb & Allen’s “ Voice 
Culture.” On the other han, they are per- 
fectly right who bold that there are no regis- 
ters of the voice, if by this they mean that the 
voice ought to be equally strong and reso- 
nantthroughout its compass and of a homo- 
geneous quality of tone—although this ideal 
perfection is, of course, rarely possible. 

The one great stumbling-block in the 
matter of voice teaching is that, in this 
country especially, every singer has bis own 
Individual and peculiar faults, strengthened 
and fixed commonly before he comes 
under the direction of a competent teacher, 
It is this that makes common sense and no 
end of experience such invaluable qualities 
in a singing teacher. 

Throughout all this generalizing I bave 
bad my young woman clearly in view, and to 
her I now would formally return. My first 
difference with her arises from her mania 
for cracking her voice by squalling and 
squealing on high notes. Nothing less 
than giving piquancy to every half-hour’s 
singing by a few minutes’ remote and pain- 
ful researches among the pitches from high 
G to the C or D above the staff wil! in any 
way satisfy her. Now, while I sympathize 
witb her desire to soar and be an angel, 
I would beg to inform ber that this way 
leads only to & sore throat and that the 
greatest singeis are very chary, indeed, 
of the highest notes in their compass and 
especially careful about trying to force their 
voices beyond their natural range. In fifty 
young women of good voice here in the 
Nortbero States there will scarcely be found 
six who can sing A above the staff easily, 
or at all exception a moment of excitement, 
and these six will indulge in it only at the 
peril of the fullness and sweetness of the 
medium regisier, where all really enjoyable 
and artistic singing ts done, Allow me. to 
emphasize this statement. Throughout the 
Literature of poetic song all the really music- 





al melody lies between D below the staff 


and F on the fifth line, the G and Avabove 
being reserved for moments of intense cli- 


max. The ridiculously bigb pass:ges in 
which oursoprano young. en ate con- 
tinually crackiog their th sand piercing 
the hearing ears were wrilten for large 
rooms, exceptional voices, orchestral ac- 
companiments (which m a very great | 


difference), and out of regardito the absurd 
hysterics Into which high notes throw an 
operatic audience. 

My second quarfel with the young woman 
is because she cannot sing in the English 
tongue, or, indeed, comprehensibly in any one 
of the five or six hundred dialects of human 
speech. Nothing is more ridiculous than 
her Lialian and French—except ber En- 
glish. That, indeed, ‘* beats the Dutch.” As 
all sensible people agree in this estimate of 
the singing commonly done in so-called 
English, I would respectfully urge upon 
the damsel that, inasmuch as English will 
probably be the principal dialect in this 
country for some time to come, it would, 
no doubt, render her singing more intel- 
ligible to the ‘told folks,” as well as to 
others who *‘drop in to spend the evening,” 
if, along with her other remarkab!e board- 
ing-school accomplishments and her habits 
of deep and exact thought, sbe should also 
find a little time in which to master the art 
of English pronunciation. - 

It is also unfortunate that this excellent 
young person, cultivated as she is, cannot 
read music. Even in a city as lurge as 
Chicago there are very few church singers 
who can really sing at sight. Of course, 
many can do so with reasonable approxi- 
mation to correct pitch so long as the orig- 
inal key {s adhered to; but the first modula- 
tion carries her out to sea and leaves her 
hopelessly adrift. All this is because she is 
ignorant of harmony and only imperfectly 
acquainted with the scale. 

And just at this point 1 would turn away 
from the young woman for a moment for 
the sake of offering a word of remonstrance 
to ber excellent teacher in regard to the 
notion she so carefully inculcates that such 
a “fine voice” and “such pronising 
talent” as those of our young friend are 
likely to be spoiled if she allows herself to 
sing in # chorus or with poor voices. 
Scarcely a week ago an accomplished 
teacher of singing was remarking to 
me dh the injurious effects of sing- 
ing in church. I answered that as to 
the vocal results she was doubtless more 
competent to judge than J; but that it 
struck me as being (so to speak, a little 
bard on the Lord that a fine voice of bis 
creation could be used in concert, in opera, 
in the parlor, without injury, but could 
pot be used in singing his praise! Now 
the plain truth is that every one of these 
exceptionally gifted young women, who 
are almost the only ones who take private 
lessons in singing, ig a center of musical 
influence, especially if she lives in the 
country orasmallcity. She ought to be 
the point of crystallization, around which 
the musical elements of ber neighborhood 
should organize themselves into a choir or 
musical association. But, with this foolish 
notion in her head, she might as well be in 
Lapland for all the musical good sheis to 
her day and generation. Might better, in- 
deed! For other young women, taking 
knowledge of her that she has enjoyed 
superior advantages, in their own bumble 
way despise the commonness of singing 
in a ‘Hallelujah’ chorus and indulge 
only in the high-toned richness of such 
songs as those of C. A. White and the few 
favorite concert waltzes. 

Hoping, therefore, that in some good 
time coming these misdirections in the 
method of her singing may become obso- 
lete, I would invite the young woman’s 
serious attention to the subject-matter of 
ber tuneful ministrations. Her music folio 
contains, alopg with a copious represenia- 
tion of trundle-bed ditties about “‘little 
beds,” “hickory canes,” ‘‘ Jenny Vanea,” 
and other “childiike asébiand” parapher- 
nalia, a number of elaborate exercises, a 
few operatic songs, an Italian, romance or 
two, aud possibly a stray. song by. Schubert. 
One seeks there almost in vain for beautiful 
melody, picturesque harmony, or elevated 
sentiment. Love-sick words are married to 
cheap melodies and‘stale harmonies. It is 
the apotheosis of platitude. 1 fear the 
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young woman’s singing teacher must have 
forgo!ten. the world of good songs renging 
all the ‘from Abt and Kucken to Scho- 
bert umann. Even Abt’s'songs are 
far superior to the popular on-38 domies- 
tic production. 

) that “a the five 


hundred songs of Schubert and the one or 
two hundred by Schumann a number of 
such attractiveness might be selected as 
would form a volume of gems whose beauty 
would only shine out more and more clearly 
as the singer became more and more famil- 
iar-with them. But to properly discuss 
this subject would take me too far. I can 
only refer the singer to Boosey & Co.’s 
cbeap editions of Schubert's, Mendelssohn’s, 
and Schumann’s songs, published in good 
binding, at two dollars. The Schubert 
songs are also published in a separate edi- 
tiou ‘‘ for low voice” (contralto or baritone). 
There are also large numbers of lovely 
songs hy Robert Franz (the greatest song 
writer since Schubert), published by Ditson 
& Co., with elegant adaptations of English 
words by Mr. J.8. Dwight. These songs 
lie chiefly in the middle range of the voice 
and present an endiess diversity of senti- 
ment and beauty. Such is a hint of the 
more excellent ways of tunefulness in 
which 1 would have the young woman 
walk. 
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BY MARGARET J, PRESTON, 





Tue day so crowded with its hours 
Of golden possibility 
Went down behind the sapphire sea; 
And that sharp sense of squandered powers, 
Before whose waste the couscience cowers, 
Was all those hours bad left to me. 


Remorsefully | bowed my head 
And cried: ‘‘Dear Christ! 
doth know 
I would not have the record so 
Written above the day that’s dead— 
Its doing and undoing, done. Instead, 
I’ve nursed for thee a zeal whose glow 


Thy heart 


** Has fanned all day my soul to flame; 
1 felt the effluent rush to write 
Words that thy Spirit should indite; 

Avd when I named thy holy name 
The cloven inspiration came, 
As with a pentecostal might. 


“T had no other thought to sing 
Than for thy glory; since it grew 
The grandest thing a sou! can do 
To strain its strength and sweep its wing, 
That so the grace of song might bring 
Some captured soul to praise thee too. 


‘* That rapture past, I planned a deed 
Of costly effort for thy sake, 
In which I charged that self should take 
No slightest share, nor flesh have heed, 
Nor shrinking will have let to plead, 
Nor heart betray an inward ache. 


“ And pow the day within whose life 
I set my doing is dead and done, 
And all my ends are missed. Not one 
Of tbose with stirrings of whose strife 
My inner truest, best was rife 
And restless hath been e’en begun.” 


As thus I moaned my se!lf-complaint, 
Across the midnight seemed to loom 
A vision, and athwart the gloom 

A whisper fell, so sweet and faint, 

That I looked up with strange constraint, 
And lo! a brightuess swam the room, 


I sank o’erawed ; and as I lay 
With downward face I heard a voice 
Float clear above. It said: ‘ Rejoice! 
Thy dead day wept for lives—a day 
Breathing with action, though it may 
Have failed to grant thy heart its choice, 


**Thy work undone I take as though 
Filled to completion, and the strain 
That throbs unsung within thy brain 

I hear in all its underflow, 
Aud know, as thou canst never know, 
The mystic music born of pain. 


**T was I who bade the hindrance stir 
Thy soul from singing ; 1 who laid 
My hand upon thy bands and stayed 

Their chosen purpose ; while to ber 
Who suffered, asa minister, 
1 sent thee with that loving aid. 


** And inasmuch as thou hast brought 
The cup of water, deemed so small ; 
And inasmuch as at my call 
Thou didst the work thou hadst not sought, 
As doubled deeds, wrought/and unwrought, 
1, needing none, accept them all’’ 





[January 28, 1875. 
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MISTAKES } OF SEE PEWS. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD ee 


In my_ former article I considered the 

mistakes of yple with reference to the 

In this I propose to consider 

some these m) with “Feference to 

themselves: and to strangers, | those not 
connected with their particular society, 

First. The mistakes of the people with 
reference to themselves. A people make a 
mistake when they do not get the full bene- 
fit of the minister’s services. 

In ordinary occupation3, when men bire 
the Jabor or the skill of others, they mean 
to receive, at least, the equivalent of their 
expenditure. So, when they ‘hire money, 
land, machinery, power, they expect to 
make it pay. Otherwise they would not be 
at the trouble and risk. But why should 
not the same rule hold with respect to the 
services of the minister? He, as his title 
signifies, is the servant of the Lord and of 
the Lord's people. He is often generously 
and almost always kindly treated; yet 
very few endeavor to profit as much 
as possible by his services. Many of 
those, indeed, who contribute most gen- 
erously to the support of the Gospel allow 
themselves to be absent occasionally or 
frequently from the sanctuary on the Lord’s 
day and are rarely if ever at the prayer- 
meeting or preparatory lecture. The min- 
ister makes careful preparation, not know- 
ing, of course, whether the weather wil! be 
fair or foul. The occasion comes, and with 
it a little snow or rain, so that the discourse 
must be delivered to empty pews. There is 
no inspiration in pews. The preacher can 
arouse no enthusissm either in his handful 
of hearers or in himself. Those individuals 
whom he had in mind when writing the 
sermon never know and in the great 
majority of instances never care to know 
what they have lost. They are like a man 
who orders and pays for an article at the 
store, but never calls for it. 

Nor is it enough to come tochurch regular- 
ly. The seats should be occupied at the com- 
mencement of the services. To come to 
church habitually late, to disturb the congre- 
gation, interrupt the preacher, and draw at- 
tention from divine worship to themselves, 
is certainly a great mistake. 

Nor is it sufficient to come and in season. 
The people should keep awake; nor should 
they allow themselves to yawn, gape, and 
stretch in the house of God. Not to dwell 
upon the irreverence of the habit, nor upon 
its effect on those sitting near enough to 
observe it, it affects the preacher very un- 
pleasantly. He feels far from compli- 
mented by the oblivious politeness of his 
pretended hearers; nor does it afford him 
any gratification, since he is a physician of 
souls, rather than of bodies, to look into 
their throats, instead of their faces. The 
writer once noticed seven adults sound 
asleep while a sermon was being preached 
from the text ‘* What meanest thou, O 
sleeper? Arise, call upon thy God, if so be 
that God will think upon us that we perish 
not.” Nor does he experience any pleasure 
in recording the reminiscence; indeed, he 
is conscious of gome temerity in doing so 
and in acknowledging that he himselt occu- 
pied the pulpit on that occasion. Every 
one of these individuals I am aware had a 
good (!) excuse... They bad worked hard all 
the week, and when reclining on the Sab- 
bath, at home or in church; they were 
drowsy. The mistake lay in too close con- 
finement to work during the week. In this 
country there is no need~at least, in tle 
great majority of instances—of working so 
hard during six days that one can’t keep 
awake an hour ortwo during divine service 

in the sanctuary on the seventh; or where 
there is need, in‘*the exceptional case of any, 
it isn’t his duty to attend church. Sleeping 
in church is not a duty. For a person to 
allow himself to do it habitually is a great 
mistake. If Sancho Panza could say, 
“ Blessed be the man who invented sleep,” 
almost;any minister can say “Cursed be 
the man who invented sleeping in cburcb.”’ 
Another mistake of the people is to allow 
their attention to be diverted during divine 
worship by any trifling circumstance. If s 
hymn-book fall, or-s foot-stool tip. over, or 
a child ery, or a person come in, there are 
some who are willing to give up their at- 
tention to Bible-reading, singing, prayer, 














or sermon, You might suppose, from the 
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interest such persons manifest in it, that 
they had never before heard a child cry or 
® person sneeze; and the preacher, besides 
being vexed at their evident lack of inter- 
est, sometimes, for the moment, becomes 
seriously alarmed, lest, in their desperate 
endeavor to turn their heads without mov- 
ing their bodies, their necks become dis- 
located or they become fixed in that un- 
natual position. 

The failure to keep a careful watch over 
each other and to habitually adminisier 
timely admonition upon neglect in the per- 
formance of Christian duty is a very com- 
mon mistake. 

The performance of this duty is by no 
means agreeable and it must be very del- 
icately dove. Harm, rather than good, 
comes of scolding or hinting. Simple, 
kindly-spoken, but earnest admonition and 
caution are needed. When men are asso- 
ciated in labor for mutual pecuniary gain, 
if one is a shirk or careless or a waster, he 
is pretty sure to be told of it But should 
we allow the Lord’s interests to suffer any 
more than ourown? Theclause in church 
covenants that commends and commands 
this duty is all but a dead letter. 

A mistake of many 4 people is the failure 
to cultivate sociability. All the members 
of a society should have, at least, a speaking 
acquaintance. They should meet often at 
social gatherings, and there, at least, they 
should mingle freely. Nothing is much 
worse fora man than for him to shut him- 
self up within himself and cut off communi- 
cation with bis fellows. He speedily be- 
comes unhappy and uncompanionable, if 
not actually bad. It is so with a church, 4 
community, a nation. One great if not the 
chief advantage of our lyceums, cattle 
shows, agricultural fairs, etc., is the bringing 
together of the people of different towns and 
of different parts of the same town. They 
there become acqnainted, and are made to 
realize that they are brethren, not strangers, 
and that their ideas and interests are iden- 
tical. If they have had difficulties, they are 
arranged by informal arbitration, and social 
warfare—a kind of barbarism not yet ex- 
tinct—is averted. A “modern improve- 
ment” in church edifices—not a failure, like 
much of the modern church architecture— 
is the “social rooms,” where, as at the 
house of the pastor, all feel at liberty to 
come. Any church or individual that 
stands apart, refusing to be cordial and fra- 
terna), does itself or himself a positive in- 
jury, makes a very stupid mistake. It will 
not answer, on the one hand, to say “ We are 
a little better than our fellows”; nor, on the 
other, what is more common and even more 
foolish, ‘* We are of smal! account; we have 
no gifts, no resources.” Suppose every one 
were to say avd do thus. We should 
speedily relapse into social barbarism. 
Some religious societies seem to be on the 
borders of it now. 

It is a not uncommon mistake to allow a 
spirit of discord or division to exist among a 
people. Some churches are in the condition 
of a house divided against itself. The di- 
vision commonly commences witb the differ- 
ence of two individual members, which, in- 
stead of being adjusted at once, is allowed io 
run on from year to year, during which 
time each draws to himself his own 
friends, none of whom regard the merits 
of the case, if there is any merit, 
and unkind remarks and mistatements 
are continually being made, until at 
length the society is disrupted. When 
a people €nd such a spirit existing be- 
tween any two or more of ita number 
they should take the matter at once in hand, 
and should allow themselves no rest until 
the difficulty is settled. If this rule had 
been followed in the past, there would be 
fewer churches than now rent asunder and 
split into fragments by intestine and, I had 
almost said, internecine strife. 

The second point I proposed to discuss is 
the mistakes of a people with reference to 
other peoples. Indifference or coldness of 
manner toward strangers coming to wor- 
ship with them casually or even con- 
stantly is the mistake of some peoples. 
As one enters many s comfortable or 
perhaps anelegant house of worship he is 
repelled, rather than attracted. There is no 
warmth save that whick rises from the 
furnace or falls from the colors on the walls, 
The people seem satisfied with their edifice, 
with their pastor, and with themselves, and 
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evidently have no desire that others should 
share their enjoyment. The stranger feels 
himself at once to be an intruder; he seems 
to see written upon the very walls the 
words “Not for you.” In some churches 
stranvers are left standing in the vestibule, 
until they go away In disgust. The pews, 
many of them half occupied, are prac- 
tically barred. This is a mistake. The 
exhortation ‘‘ Be uot forgetful to entertain 
strangers” is as applicubie to pewholders 
as to housekeepers. In the Lord’s house 
strangers should always be made to feel 
that they are wanted, net tolerated. Nor is 
the state of thinga materially improved 
when one commences regular attendance at 
such a church. He is allowed to come and 
go Sabbath after Sabbath, and sometimes 
year after year, without notice. That there 
are not specially appointed persons on the 
lookout for such individuals and that they 
are not speedily brought into the social 
and, if possible, into the prayer-meetings 
and Sunday-school of the church and made 
acquainted with the members of the society 
is a serious mistake. 

It is a mistake to allow the existence of 
unpleasant feelings between sister churches. 
There is often a rude spirit of rivalry. 
Comparisons, even more odious here than 
elsewhere, are made between the elegance 
of the edifices, the wealth or generosity of 
the peoples, the abilities of the pastors. 
Stephen’s rebuke tothe Jewish council— 
‘*Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples wade with hands”; the command 
of Christ—‘* Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth”; the question 
of the great Apostle to the Gentiles—‘‘ Who 
is Pau} and who is Apollos?” are practically 
forgotten. Bot many a house of worship 
that costs but a few thousands or even bun- 
dreds of dollars requires a greater effort and 
sacrifice on the part of those who earned 
this money by hard labor, whose sweat is 
mixed with the cement and the mortar, and 
whose horny hands hewed the timber and 
drove the nails than apother the cost 
of whose site alone would build a 
dozen common churcbes and for whose 
massive magnificence a million would 
hardly pay. And as to liberality, some 
churches make a greater effort and do 
more for the Master by barely sustalping 
the Gospel at home than others do who 
contribute to religious and benevolent ob- 
jects their thousands and tens of thousands 
ayear. Asin the case of the poor woman 
who cast the two mites into the treasury, the 
real value of the gift is not as its amount, 
but as is the sacrifice made by the giver. 
And the actual strength of a minister is not 
to be measured by his sermons alone; but 
by his power in prayer, by his godly living, 
by hie suceess in pastoral work, and by his 
ability to help his people through their 
temporal and spiritua] difficulties and to 
lift them to a higher moral and spiritual 
level. 

Finally, it is a mistake for the larger and 
stronger to refuse assistance to the smaller 
and feebler churches, or to give to them 
grudgingly or of necessity. What makes 


-these churches large and wealthy? Is it 


not that they are situated in great business 
centers? Are they specially endowed witb 
virtue and intelligence? Does not the best 
part of the city come from the country? 
And, since the city churches receive men, is 
it any more than fair that they’send back 
money for their education and religious 
training? And should not the churches 
just organized and struggling for existence 
in parts of the country newly settled and 
where ungodliness is dominant be agsisted ? 
The weaker churches should not demand 
assistance, but the stronger should consider 
it at once their duty and their privilege to 
give it, 

As the conclusion of this article, perhaps 
a few words of general remark may not be 
out of place. 

These mistakes and maltitudes of others 
are being made all the while and there is 
little effort to correct them. Almost any 
people (like almost any individual) can see 
another's blunders sooner than their own. 
Nearly every one has some other person in 
mind who should be benefited by the 
preaching. Almost every church thinks 
that some other part of the Lord’s yineyard 
needs more thorough cultivation. But if 
all are to'dodge the shafts of truth, if no 
one is to profit by the preacher’s utterances, 





the truths of the Gospel might as well be 
dispensed with as dispensed. But for the 
mistake of allowing the mote in our 
brother’s eye to trouble us more than the 
piece of timber in our own, the millennium 
would have been here long ago. There 
are in almost any community a number of 
broken-down, permaturely decrepit, worth- 
less men, who are not known to have any 
positive vices, but who are the victims of 
mistakes, and of their own mistakes rather 
than others’; for, although men sometimes 
imagine they are ruined by the blunders 
or errors of others, if they look back far 
enough, they will discover that, in so think- 
ing, they have made yet another mistake, 
and will lay the blame at their own door. 
No man was ever yet conquered by an- 
other unless he first yielded to himself. 


- But churches, as well as individuals, are 
ruined by their mistakes. Many a church 
has been literally sawn asunder by discord 
among its members, and so has lost its in- 
fluence in the community and its po- 
sition among other churches. The ques- 
tion the “‘ world’s people” are asking, and 
with some reason, is: ‘* What does all this 
preaching amount to? And what does it 
amount to if the pews pay it so little heed ? 
if among those who give the pulpit pecu- 
niary it has so little moral support? What 
the Church of Christ needs to-day fs not 
another gospel—‘‘ though we or an angel 
from Heaven preach any other gospel, let 
him be accursed”; nor is it a mighty effort 
to defend itself from external foes, for it 
is ten thousand fold stronger than all these 
united; but it is toset about correcting its own 
mistakes. One enrmy within the fortress is 
more powerful to effect Its reduction than 
an army without. An individual, a family, 
achurch, ora nation that refuses to cor- 
rect its blunders is already marked out for 
destruction; for, though they operate as 
slowly as the power of gravity on the Pyra- 
mids, they will as surely eventually bring 
it down. 





HOW GRANT DEFEATED NAPO- 
LEON, 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 


Gen. Lew WALLACE bas lately made 
public one of the ‘‘ state secrets” of the 
War of the Rebellion, which discloses the 
fact that it was to Gen. Grant, and not, as 
has generally been supposed, to Secretary 
Seward, that the defeat of Napoleon's 
Mexican policy was due. 

Bazaine’s career in Mexico, according to 
Gen. Wallace, was a most brilliant military 
success. He overran the whole country, 
held its capital and the capital of every 
state except Chihuahua; and with them all 
the seaports on the Gulf and the Pacific. 
When he set his face Franceward he had 
more than repeated the triumph of Scott, 
for he left behind him an empire estab- 
lished, which fell not before the diplomacy 
of Seward, but the strategy of Grant. 

Gen. Wallace says that, knowing Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s anxiety to belp President 
Juarez, if be could do so without bringing 
on a quarrel with Napoleon, he submitted 
to him a plan fer that purpose. After con- 
sidering it, the President sent him to see 
Gen. Grant, who was then at City Point, 
besieging Richmond. He was confident at 
the time that the fall of the Confederacy 
was near at hand, although be was not say- 
ing much about it to newspaper corre- 
spondents. Not that only; he was seriously 
considering the probable consequences of 
the coming collapse, and, among them, 
that the rebels, driven through Texas, might 
cross the Rio Gagnde and take service with 
Maximillian, in which case it would be- 
come necessary for us to follow them and 
exterminate the Empire. But at that 
time we had no troops to spare, and, there- 
fore, Gen. Grant thought that our true 
policy was to strengthen the Mexicans 
themselves. [He believed that they would 
see that their interests and ours were iden- 
tical, and that, if supplied with arms, they 
would prove our efficient allies. Setting 
aside Gen. Wallace’s project—whatever it 
may have been—Gen. Grant selected him 
to execute his own pol'cy. 

With a nominal order to inspect our 
posts on the Rio Grande—an easy task, as 
we had only one—he carried secret instruc- 
tions to proceed to Mexico, to communicate 
with the Republican authorities, and ascer- 
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tain what they would agree to do with suck 


armed rebels as shouid cross over to their 
territory. If the Mexicans were willing te 
arrest them, then the General was directed 
to find out what material of war they 
needed, and, without involving our Gov- 
ernment, to devise some safe plan for its 
delivery. 

President Juarez commissioned Governor 
Carvajal to represent him and to retura 
with Gen. Wallace to the United States. 
At that time the Republican armies were 
reduced to such straits that their further 
opposition to the armies of Maximillian 
seemed hopeless. Defeated, discouraged» 
and dispersed, the patriots saw their whole 
country under the yoke of the invader. 
As an illustration of their deplorable situa- 
tion, Gen. Wallace stated that his messen- 
ger found the old Mexican general in the 
mountains of Victoria teaching his men to 
shoot with bows and arrows. 

Gen. Carvajal’s mission to Washington 
was, of course, successful. Seven ermics 
wers equipped with Enfield and Springfield 
rifies. On asingle day soon afterward 
four great armies—from the West under 
Corona, from the North under Aroza, 
from the East under Escobeda, from 
the South under Diaz—started with every 
appliance of war in one combined move 
ment on the City of Mexico, to free their 
country from the hated rule of the invader. 
The Empire vanished before their siern 
gaze. The crowned bandit was shot amid 
the lamentations of Papal Christendom, as 
he bad caused tens of thousands of unoffend- 
ing Mexicans to be shot without the lamenta 
tions of Catholic Christendom. 

**Gen. Grant,” said Gen. Wallace, in re 
lating this interesting episode of the Rebel- 
lion—‘' Gen. Grant may have regretted the 
fate of Maximillian. Be that as it may, the 
final triumph of the Republicans at Quera- 
taro was the stamp of Fortune set to bis 
policy; for Azs it was throughout—his, I 
have reason to believe, in opposition to Mr. 
Seward.” 

This great triumph has never been 
claimed by Gen. Grant. He has always 
resolutely refused to let it be made known; 
and it was not until] recently, when Gen. 
Wallace explained how he himself had 
suffered in reputation from misrepresent- 
ations of his own share in it—that the 
President relieved him from the injunction 
of secrecy imposed when he accepted the 
mission. 

How many men are there, entitled to the 
bonor justly due to a policy which libera- 
ted a nation, would have quietly i:uored 
it? There is a silence that is grander than 


success, 
— 


THE ETHICS OF CORPORATE MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


BY SAMUEL BARTON. 





Tne investigation of the transactions of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company in 
obtaining its subsidy from Congress has 
already developed many startling facts 
which throw a flood of light upon the 
methods used to i:fluence legislation in 
Washington and Albany. There can neo 
longer be any doubt in the minds of un- 
prejudiced persons that the legislation de. 
sired by the company was obtuined through 
the medium of wholesale bribery of the 
most barefaced kind. 

Probably it will never be known just how 
mucb of the money paid by the company 
found its way into the bandsof the senatore 
and representatives who voted for the bill 
and how much was sppropriated by the 
intermediaries, Irwin, King, Soumaker, and 
their coworkers. The imvestigation will 
doubtless fail to reacb such an interesting 
conclusion as the development of the floal 
resting-place of the money would furnish; 
nevertheless the main fact stands proven. 
The company desired a subsidy and was 
willing to pay for it. It did pay abouts 
$750,000 for it and got it. 

The committee seem to be willing that 
the public should draw its own inferences 
as to where the money went to, and the 
public has doubtless already done so. 

This investigation was not necessary te 
prove that our rulers are not immaculate, 
‘‘ Bribery and corruption” have been motive 
powers in politics ever since governments 
were instituted among men, and to claim 
any merit as an original discoverer at this 
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late day in developing the fact of their ex- 
istence among us would be as absurd as for 
one to claim to have originated the theory 
of gravitation or to have discovered the 
properties of steam by experiments made 
last week. In so far, therefore, as it relates 
merely to corruption in high places the 
Pacific Mail investigation is an old story; 
and if it possessed no other feature of in- 
terest or novelty it would utterly fail to 
commend itself asa subject deserving the 
careful reflection and consideration which 
are due to every new discovery in moral 
philosophy. 

It so happens, however, that the investi- 
gating committee, in its efforts to trace the 
meanderiogs of the $750,000 in its journey 
from the company’s treasury to its final 
(and as yet unknown) destination, incident- 
ally developed facts as to the methods of 
“running” corporations which, if not inv- 
deed revela¥fons, are still of the most vital 
interest to stockholders in incorporated 
companies. These facts, although merely in- 
cidental and collateral to the main inquiry, 
are yet so startling in their nature and go 
so far toward overturning all previously- 
conceived ideas concerning corporate man- 
agement and the duties and responsibilities 
of directors and officers of stock companies 
that the members of the committee may 
fairly claim to be the discoverers of a new 
system. 

Heretofore it has been customary for 
stockholders to regard the persons whom 
they elected directors and officers as trustees 
and custodians of their property; and the 
latter, by accepting the position, have been 
supposed to accept the trust upon the im- 
plied condition that they would execute its 
duties faithfully, intelligently, and fearless- 
ly. The old-fashioned idea seems to have 
been that no man possessing a spark of hon- 
or or self-respect would accept the position 
of trustee and manager of other people's 
property unless he intended faithfully and 
honestly to guard and protect the interests 
thus entrusted to his care. As long as this 
good old doctrine remained in force stock- 
holders could sleep quietly and soundly, ta 
the full assurance that their interests were 
being carefully attended to. 

There has, however, of late sprung up a 
new school of directors, whose views as to 
the requirements of their position are, to 
gay the least, extremely novel; and from 
the facts developed in this investigation 
one would seem to be justified in saying 
that the late board of management of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company is the 
best example of this class that hasas yet 
been discovered. The coolness with which 
these gentlemen came before the commit- 
tee and one by one asserted themselves to 
have been mere ‘‘dummies” in the board 
during the whole term of Mr. Stockwell’s 
presidency is only equaled by the unblush- 
ing assurance with which the company’s 
accountants testify to having knowingly 
made false entries in its books, and is 
scarcely excelled by the matter-of-fact and 
apparently frank manner in which Mr. 
Bellows, the then vice-president, detailed 
the suggestions which be made from time 
to time to Mr. Stockwell, to simplify the 
latter gentleman’s self-imposed task of 
transferring funds from the company’s 
treasury to his own pocket. The air of 
conscious rectitude maintained by Mr. 
Bellows througbout his whole examination, 
and especially when giving that portion of 
his testimony where he says, ‘“‘I never 
gave an irregular order to the bookkeeper 
on my own account. I merely took the 
orders from Mr. Stockwell”; and, again, 
where, after admitting that he withheld 
from the members of the executive com- 
mittee his knowledge of the numerous false 
entries which had been made in the com- 
pany’s books, he says, ‘‘I was not respon- 
sible. Ido not think I did wrong. I don’t 
think I was party. I accept no respon- 
sibility. I merely conveyed the president’s 
order to the bookkeeper,” has never been 
excelled, either on or off the stage, and it 
must be a consolation for the stockholders 
to reflect that the persons who were thus 
mainly instrumental in fleecing them enjoy 
the consciousness of having performed 
their whole duty as directors and officers. 

From the point of view in which it is 
prese.ted by this investigation, this subject 
would be irresistibly ludicrous were it not 
so vitally important. Seriously, however, 





it amounts to this. The management and 
custedy of property amounting to $20,- 
000,000 is entrusted by its owners to certain 
persons who constitute a board of direct- 
ors. The owners of this property suppose 
and are warranted in supposing that persons 
accepting the position of directors thereby 
agree to assume all of the responsibilities 
and to discharge all of the duties apper- 
taining to the office. Upon this assump- 
tion the stockholders pin their faith, and 
the value or the worthlessness of their 
property depends upon whether their sup- 
position is well grounded or not. In the 
present instance the directors, by their own 
confession, utterly neglected their duties 
and permitted the company to be plun- 
dered to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, without even entering the 
faintest kind of a protest. Entries in- 
volving the apparent expenditure of enor- 
mous amounts were made in the books; 
securities belonging to the company were 
sold, and the proceeds spirited away 
through the medium of an ‘“‘ exchange of 
checks”; and business firms, of which 
several of the directors themselves were 
members, were charged with vast sums in 
the books of the company, and yet the 
directors knew nothing of it. They all 
assert their utter ignorance of what was 
going on under their very noses, and several 
of them admit that they were continually 
speculating in the stock of the company 
during their term of service as directors. 
One of them (Mr. Osborne), in answer to a 
question by Mr. Beck, went so far as to 
state that, in his judgment, “there is no 
protection for the stockholders of a large 
corporation if a majority of the directors 
choose to play into the hands of the pres- 
ident.” In view of the facts developed in 
this investigation, this statement is certain- 
ly not an exaggerated one. 

This is by no means the first instance in 
which directors of a corporation have, 
through neglect or malfeasance, permitted 
the interests of the stockholders to suffer; but 
it is certainly the first case where the direct- 
ors and officers come openly and boldly for- 
ward and disclaim all responsibility while 
they acknowledge an utter neglect of duty. 
If this monstrous doctrine is to be main- 
tained, who will invest in the stock of any 
incorporated company? Will any one be 
found so foolish as to entrust the savings of 
a life-time to the tender mercies of a Stock- 
well, a Gould, or a Sage? What has been 
done with impunity in Pacific Mail and 
Erie can be done in any other corporation 
whose wealth or credit is such as to tempt 
the cupidity of designing speculators. 
There is scarcely a company whose atock is 
dealt in in Wall Street the control of which 
cannot be obtained by the purchase of 
proxies and the temporary holding (on a 
margin) of a portion of the stock. Perma- 
nent ownership is not & necessary require- 
ment, a single term of office being amply 
sufficient in most instances to accomplish 
the ruin of the most prosperous corpora- 
tion. And yet we are told that the stock- 
holders have no protection and no redress. 
This statement at first sight would seem 
almost incredible. It is, nevertheless, lit- 
erally true. 

The experience of the past few years has 
repeatedly shown that our laws are sadly 
deficient upon this subject. 

The estates of deceased persons and the 
property of infants, lunatics, and persons of 
deficient understanding are amply and 
jealously protected by both state and federal 
laws, upon the theory that the state is bound 
to protect those who cannot protect them- 
selves. It being. admitted that the stock- 
holders of incorporated companies cannot 
protect themselves against the consequences 
of the injudicious or wrongful acts of their 
officers, why should not similar laws be en- 
acied for their benefit? Wherein does a 
breach of trust by a guardian who wastes 
or squanders the property of his ward dif- 
fer in point of guilt or infamy from the 
action of an officer or director of a company 
who steals or permits others to steal the 
property of his stockholders? Why should 
legal protection be vouchsafed in the one 
case and not in the other? 

The necessity for extending such protec- 
tion to the stockholders of incorporated 
companies has repeatedly been urged, but 
has never been so clearly and forcibly deme 
onstrated as in this Pacific Mail investiga- 





tion; and holders of stock should see to it 
that before the present legislature adjourns 
a stringent and comprehensive law be 
passed, which will afford them adequate 
protection against the rapacity, dishonesty, 
and imbecility of directors. 
I 


BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


BRADFORD.—SIR TITUS SALT’S ALPACA 
MILLS AT SALTAIRE, 


BY EDWARD YOUNG, PH. D., 
CHIEF OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


BRADFORD, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, is the seat of the British worsted 
trade and exports largely to the United 
States. In the year 1872 the value of prin- 
cipal merchandise exported from the Brad- 
ford consular district to the United States 
was as follows: 











& a 4. 

Stuffs (or worsted goods)...............+. 3,006,508 16 6 
MEER: oveubursnanesSéshedtcisestentbe sate 392,780 10 10 
WE ities e- Biss c cdtas ci odesese 136,364 3 9 
Weta Mh ONig,, cs040cccnccctegsbpncnncess 0,755 “4 3 
... LL. =P Rees 90 2 3 
Worsted yarn..............0..005 veasdbasas 1,967 16 5 
Velvets and damasks.... ......... 7 & 
Silk yarn and silk waste.. 4 2 
Rugs and mats............ 7 4 
Cotton yarn and thread. . 5 9 
Tron and st@el..,.........0.++ ou 
ETE eer oe Ae 6 38 
NUNN hot ons scocvenseebaaceaceks 8678 6 3 
3,087,289 1 11 


Value of Bradford goods, invoices of 
which are certified at Manchester..... 219,000 0 0 





Showing an aggregate annual importation, 
chiefly of worsted goods, from Bradford 
and vicinity of about nineteen and a half 
millions of dollars in specie—and this, too, 
at prime cost. When the freights and other 
charges, insurance, and duty (of about 60 
per cent.) are added, the total currency 
value of these goods when landed in New 
York will approximate forty millions of 
dollars. 

Some account of the origin of this indus- 
try may prove interesting to the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, especially to the ladies, 
to whom Salt’s alpacas are as well known 
as Pim’s Irish poplins or Bonnet’s silks. 

Mr. (now Sir Titus) Salt was formerly 
associated with bis father, one of the most 
respectable and extensive wool dealers in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. This firm 
of Daniel Salt and Son operated largely in 
Russian Donsker wool, which had till then 
only been used in the woolen trade; but it 
occurred to Mr. Titus Salt that it might 
with equal advantage be introduced into 
the worsted trade. He then went to all 
the Bradford spinners; but, faithful to the 
traditions of English conservatism, nothing 
would induce them to makea change or 
believe that any change could be for the 
better. So the alternative presented itself 
either to abandon the scheme altogether or 
to undertake it bimself; and, being a man 
not easily turned from his purpose, he 
adopted the latter and commenced busi- 
ness a8 & spinner and manufacturer in 
Bradford. 

The wants of the trade led him occa- 
sionally to Liverpool, and it was on one of 
these visits that the event occurred so 


graphically described by the late Charles. 


Dickens, in Household Words. Mr. Dick- 
ens says: 


“A huge pile of dirty-looking sacks, 
filled with some fibrous material, which 
bore a strong resemblance to superannuated 
horsehair, .or frowsy, elongated wool, or 
anything unpleasant or unattractive, was 
landed in Liverpool. When these queer- 
looking bales bad first arrived, or by what 
vessel brought, or for what purpose in- 
tended the very oldest warehouseman in 
Liverpool Docks couldn’t say, There had 
been a rumor that the bales had been 
shipped from South America on specula- 
tion and consigned to the agency of Foozle 
& Co. But even this seems to have been 
forgotten, and it was agreed upon by all 
hands that the three hundred and odd sacks 
of nondescript hair-wool were a perfect 
puisance. The rats appeared to be the 
only parties who approved at all of the im. 
portation, and to them it was thevery finest 
investment for capital that had been known 
io Liverpool since their first ancestors bad 
emigrated thither. Well, these bales 
seemed likely torot or fall to the dust or be 
bitten up for the particular use of family 
rats. Merchants would have nothing to say 
to them. Dealers couldn’t make them out. 
Manufacturers shook their heads at the 
bare mention of them. When the agents of 
Foozle & Co. looked at the bill of lading, 
they at once spoke to their head elerk about 
shipping them to South America again. 
One day a plain business-looking young 
man, with an intelligent face and quiet, re- 





served manner, was walking alone through 
these same warehouses in Liverpool, when 
his eye fell upon some of the superannu- 
ated horsehair projecting from one of the 
ugly, dirty bales. Our friend took it up, 
looked at it, felt at it, rubbed it, pulled it 
about—in fact, he did all but taste it, and 
he would bave done that if it bad suited his 
purpose, for he was ‘Yorkshire.’ 

“ Having held it up to the light, and beld 
it away from the light, and held it in all 
sorts of positions, and done all sorts of 
cruelties to it,as though it had been his 
most deadly enemy and he was feeling quite 
vindictive, he placed a handful or two in 
his pocket and walked calmly away, evi- 
dently intending to put the stuff to some 
excruciating private torture at home. The 
sequel was that the same quiet, business- 
looking young man was seen to enter the 
office of Foozle & Co. and ask for the head 
of the firm. When he asked that portion 
of the house if he would accept eight pence 
per pound for the entire contents of the 
three hundred and odd frowsy, dirty bags of 
nondescript wool, the authority interrogated 
felt so confounded that he could not have 
= if he were the head or the tail of the 


rm. 

“ At first he fancied that our friend had 
come for the express purpose of quizzing 
him and then that he was an escaped luna- 
tic, and thought seriously of calling for the 
police; but eventually it ended in his making 
it over in consideration of the price offered.” 


This “frowsy, nondescript stuff” was 
taken to Bradford in 1836, tried and ap- 
proved of, and then purchased as stated. 
But the qualities of the alpaca wool were 
knownin England long before this date; 
for Mr. William Walton, in a work pub- 
lished in 1811, pointed out that there are 
four kinds of Peruvian sheep, including 
the Llama, the largest and strongest, the 
Guanico, the Vicuna or Vigonia, and the 
Alpaca. The staple of the latter is of ex- 
traordinary length and of a soft and glossy 
nature. Still this publication does not 
detract from the merits of the first intro- 
ducer and adapter. From that time years 
passed by, and thenew staple came largely 
into use in almost all the mills in Bradford 
and vicinity. The quantity of the alpaca 
wool imported from 1836, when Sir Titus 
made his first purchase, to 1840, averaged 
560,800 Ibs. per annum. In 1852 the im- 
port had reached 2,186,480 Ibs., and the 
price during these few years had rised from 
10d. per Ib. in 1886 to 28, 6d. in 1852. In 
1850 there were 194 mills in Bradford and 
its suburbs engaged in this manufacture. 

In this year, if he had wished, he might 
have retired from business with his wealth; 
but he chose to go on, hoping thereby not 
only to help his own large family, but to 
improve the condition of the factory hands. 

Bradford, with its still-increasing manu- 
factures, was becoming overcrowded, dirty 
and smoky beyond all precedent. Its 
streams and canals were every year becom- 
ing more and more sinks of filth and pollu- 
tion and hot-beds of foul disease, and Mr. 
Salt wisely determined to be no party to its 
further increase. Seeing a better spot on 
the banks of the river Aire, he purchased a 
tract of land there and at once began to 
erect such a palace of industry as England 
had never seen, with dwellings for the 
workpeople contiguous. " 

In 1853 these works were opened by a 
banquet of unusual magnificence, when its 
founder said : 

“Ten or twelve years ago he had looked 
forward to this day, when he thought to 
retire from business and enjoy himself in 
agricultural pursuits, which would be both 
congenial to his mind and inclination. But 
as the time drew near, and looking to his 
large family, he reversed that decision and 
determined to proceed a little longer and 
remain at the head of the firm. Having 
thus determined, he at once made up his 
mind to leave Bradford. He did not like to 
be a party to increasing that already over- 
crowded borough;:but he looked around him 
for a site suitable for a large manufacturing 
and commercial establishment, and for the 
beauty of situation and the salubrity of its 
air it was a most desirable place for the 
erection of dwellings. Far be it from him 
to do anything to pollute the air and water 
of the district. He would do all he could, 
and be had no doubt he should. be success- 
ful, to avoid evils so great as those resulting 
from polluted air and water; and he hoped 
to draw around him a population that would 
enjoy the beauties of the neighborhood and 
who would be well fed, contented, and 
happy. He had given instructions to his 
architect that nothing should be spared to 
render the dwellings of the operatives a 
paitern to the country. If bis life should 
be spared by Providence, he hoped to see 
ern, happiness, and comfort around 

im. 


This banquet was attended not only by 
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the lord lieutenant, members of Parliament, 
magistrates, mayors, and other civic dig- 
nitaries, but by the workpeople of Mr. 
Salt, who to the number of 2,500 marched 
in procession from his mills to the railway 
station at Bradford and were conveyed by 
® special train to the works, 

The mills, warehouses and sheds, dye- 
houses and gas-works at Saltaire occupy an 
area of 98acres. A descriptionof the mills 
and machinery is unnecessary. The cot- 
tages are built of stone, lined with brick- 
work, and contain a parlor or living room, 
a kitchen, a pantry and cellar, and three 
bedrooms. Some of the houses are de- 
signed for larger families and others for 
boarding-houses. Each house bas a sep- 
arate yard, a privy, a coal-place, and ash- 
pit. These bouses are fitted up with all the 
modern appliances of comfort, are well 
ventilated, and have small plats of ground 
for a garden in front, with borders of plants 
and flower-beds. 

The almsbouses consist of . forty-five 
beautiful buildings, for the accommoda- 
tion of the aged and infirm of Saltaire, and 
are capable of holding sixty persons. These 
almshouses, resembling Italian villas, are 
supplied with everything required by the 
poor, for whom they are intended—ovens, 
boilers, and pantries, Generally the rooms 
are on the ground floor, but some of them 
have chambers and bedrooms above. In 
front are asphalt walks and green par- 
terres and flower-beds, while underneath 
the windows are open spaces, where the 
honeysuckle, the rose, and the sweetbriar 
may be trained and cultivated. 

The occupants of the almshouses are men 
or women, single or married, of good char- 
acter, destitute of means of support and 
incapacitated by reason of age or infirmity 
80 as to be unable to earn their living. Each 
married occupant shall receive a weekly 
allowance of ten shillings and each single 
person seven shillings and sixpence, in ad- 
dition to rooms free of rent and taxes, and 


, this allewance to continue after the death of 


the founder. Jf any inmate shall marry or 
willfully disobey any of the rules of the in- 
stitution, or be guiity of insobriety or im- 
moral conduct, or, by failing to improve 
in condition, shall have ceased to be a proper 
beneficiary, the founder or trustees will dis- 
place or remove such person. 

In the years 1858-9 Sir Titus caused a 
beautiful. Congregational church to be 
erecied at his sole expense, which was 
opened in April, 1859. A neat and chaste 
little chapel (Wesleyan) has also been built 
and fitted up with exquisite taste for the use 
of the inmates of the almshouses. 

An infirmary has also been built, where 
medicine is dispensed and where any acci- 
dents which may bappen at the weiks are 
attended to by a competent surgeon. 

The Saltaire Park, covering 14 acres, 
contains sufficient room and all needful ap- 
pliances for recreation; and in its arrange- 
ment the tastes of allin the way of open- 
sir amusements have been ‘carefully con- 
sulted, not forgetting provision for boating 
and for the national game, cricket. Among 
the regulations made for the government 
of the park are the following: Intoxicated 
persons not allowed to remain; children 
under the age of eight years not admitted 
except in care of an adult; dogs not ad- 
mitted unless led; stone throwing, disor- 
derly and indecorous conduct, profane and 
indecent language, gambling, pitch and 
toss, and soliciting alms are strictly pro- 
hibited ; no intoxicating drinks to be con- 
sumed in the park; smoking not allowed 
in the alcoves or spitting in the paths; 
the play-grounds not to be used on Sun- 
day. 

The social and moral condition of the 
inhabitants of Saltaire is superior. There 
are certainly some improvident families, 
‘who never better their condition, because 
they never attempt it. Those who are in- 
dustrious have their reward in well-fur- 
nished and well-appointed homes, and 
several have with their weekly earnings 
bought or built cottages. 

The Saltaire Factory Schools, erected by 
order of Sir Titus, were opened in 1868. 
Whatever art could invent or money buy 
has been brought together here and every 
possible aid has been employed to promote 
education. The school-rooms are lofty, 
weil iighted, and vent:!ated and the build- 





‘Ang heated throughout with hot water. | 


The boys’ play-ground is provided with 
gymnastic appliances, ; 

It would be interesting to mention all the 
various institutions which the munificence 
of Sir Titus has provided for his work- 
people, but your space forbids. Nor have bis 
gifts been confined to Saltaire. Of those 
made tod other places I name a few: £1,000 
to Peel Park, Bradford, £5,000 to the Brad- 
ford Fever Hospital, a wing to the Hull 
Orphan Asylum, and £5,000 to the Lancas- 
ter Lunatic Asylum. To literature and 
literary men he has ever been a steadfast 
friend. 

If it be asked why select from England a 
manufacturer whose munificence has been 
manifested in the direction of increased 
comforts to his workpeople, when similar 
instances are not uncommon in this coun- 
try, I reply: Because there are so few Sir 
Titus Salts in Great Britain. Sir Francis 
Crossley, during his life-time, and the firm 
of John Crossley & Sons, since his death, 
have exhibited their benevolence in the 
same direction, though not to the same ex- 
tent; and there are a few others, including 
Sir Joseph’ Whitworth, who deserve hon- 
orable mention in this regard. But, after 
visiting the chief manufacturing towns of 
England and a few in Scotland, and observ- 
ing the wretched condition of the lodgings 
of the working people, and their intemper- 
ate habits, which are largely induced by 
their destitution of home comforts, it was 
a delightful transition from these towns—in 
most of which no efforts have been made 
by the large mill owners for the comfort of 
their employes—to Saltaire, which Sir Titus 
Salt bas rendered an earthly paradise. Al- 
though this baronet is not a peer, he is cer- 
tainly a nobleman. 





THE ABDUCTION OF IDUNA. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE OLD NORSE THROUGH THB 
GERMAN OF WILHELM JORDAN.) 








BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 





OncE Loki and Haenir, 
With Odin the mighty, 

Set out on a journey 

Into the country 

Of wizards and giants. 
Among the bare mountains 
They felt very hungry, 

But looked around vainly 
For something to eat. 


And so they descended, 

And saw in the valley 

A herd of fat oxen. 

They picked out the fattest, 
. And set out to roast him. 

After long waiting, 

They eagerly opened 

The oven, and thought they: 

The dinner is ready. 

But still it was raw. 

Again they all waited 

Impatient and hungry ; 

But waiting was useless— 

’Twas worse than before. 


They looked ’round astonished, 
And asked: ‘* What does this mean?” 
Then high up above them, 
From the top of an oak tree, 
A shrill voice spoke to them: 
‘* Blame me for your trouble; 
I hinder the hot fire 
From cook‘:s your dinner.” 


Amazed, they all looked up. 

There sat on the oak tree 

A gigantic eagle, 

Which called down unto them: 
“Now, if you will promise 

That of your good dinner 

A share you will give me, 

The meat shall be roasted 

Within a few minutes.’’ 


They readily promised. 
Then down from the oak tree 
The eagle came quickly ; 

But greedily claimed he 
The haunch and the shoulders— 
The very best pieces. 


This made Loki angry; 
So tock he a stout stick 
And struck out a smart blow 
At the flank of Thiassi, 
The giant magician, 
Who sat there among them, 
Disguised as an eagle. 


Thiassi flew upward; 
His magic power holding 
The stick like a lodestone, 
And, as by glue held there, 
Loki’s hands closely 
Were clasped at the end. 





Then flew the eagle 
So near the earth’s surface 
That the trees and the bushes, 
The thorns and the stones there 
Scratched, screped, and wounded 
The legs of poor Loki. 
And sometimes they caught him 
As if they were tearing 
His arms from his shoulders. 
In agony cried he: 
‘*For peace Limplore you! 
I pray you take pity!” 


Thiassi made answer: 
“T will not release you 
Until you have promised 
From Asgard to bring me, 
With her yuuth-giving apples, 
The goddess Iduna, 
To be my own bride.” 


Loki made promise; 
And when the time drew near 
For his word’s fulfillment 
Into the forest 
Allured he Iduna 
With words of low cunning. 
In that place he told her 
Fair apples were growing, 
Much better than hers were. 

“Take yours along with you, 

That you may compare them.” 


There came to the forest, 
Disguised as an eagle, 
Thiassi, the giant, 

Who robbed fair Iduna 
And bore her off weeping 
To his castle in Thrymheim. 


The Asen, however— 
They who in Asgard 
Had never been troubled 
By bodily ailings 
Since Iduna’s apples 
Gave constant renewal 
Of youth and of vigor— 
Felt sorely afflicted 
After the goddess 
So suddenly vanished. 
They soon traced their troubles 
To the loss of the apples. 
Their hearts became heavy, 
Their hair turned to gray. 


Then held they a council, 
And asked one another 
Where was it they last saw 
The goddess Iduna 
Before she did vanish. 

And many remembered 
That surely they’d seen her 
And Loki together 

Go out of the garden. 


So Loki was summoned. 
Wien stood he before them, 
They threatened him torture 
And terrible death. 


With fear and with trembling 
Then Loki made offer 
From the land of the giants 
Iduna to rescue 
If Freya would only 
Give to him the power 
Of magic disguise. 


This Freya did grant him, 
And straight northward flying, 
Disguised as a falcon, 

He came to the castle 
Of the giant Thiassi, 
Who out on the ocean 
Had gone on & voyage, 
Leaving Iduna 

Alone in her chamber, 
And seven iron doors 
Prevented all entrance. 


But in through the window 
Flew Loki, the falcon, 
And quickly the captive 
He changed to a swallow, 
And the apples as walnuts 
He seized in his claws. 


- Then back toward Asgard 
They flew straight and swiftly. 
But the giant Thiassi 
Came back at that moment 
From his cruise on the ocean, 
He saw the escaped ones, 
And, missing Iduna, 

At once he perceived them, 
Despite their disguises ; 
And straightway an eagle 
Went after them swooping 
With flight strong and rapid. 


The Asen saw far off 
The falcon and swallow, 
Pursued by the eagle. 

So every one gathered 
Their arms full of dry twigs 
And heaped them together 
In the courtvard of Asgard. 


ee 


As soon as the falcon 
And swallow had safely 
Arrived in the city 
A great fire was kindled. 
The giant was unable 
To stop his swift flying 
When his prey found their refuge 
So quickly in Asgard, 
And, swooping too low down, 
The heat of the bonfire 
Singed off the feathers 
From his air-cleaving pinions. 
He tumbled quite helpless 
On the pavements of Asgard, 
And there met a quick death 
At the hands of the Asen. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION. — GER- 
MANY AND OHIO. 


BY EDWARD D. MANSFIELD, LL.D. 








THERE lies before me a mozograpkh from 
the Bureau of Education on “Secondary 
Education in Germany.” Nothing is more 
important to society than education, and 
perhaps no part of education in this coun- 
try Is as important as secondary. This is 
for a reason which a little reflection will 
make obvious. If we look upon our active 
business class of workers—the professional 
and commercial men—we shall soon find 
that very few, only here and there one, are 
educated in the higher knowledge, classical 
and scientific; while, on the other hand, al- 
most all of them have received something 
more than the common school instruction. 
In other words, this great, active, and, in 
business, ruling class of society have re- 
ceived in general an intermediate education 
—that which is received in academies, sem- 
inaries, high schools, and commercial col- 
leges. Itis no doubt from the perception 
of this fact that our high schools and com- 
mercial schools have been so rapidly in. 
creased within a very few years. They 
have been made to supply a want, ap imme- 
diate practical want of society. Hence, 
this subject is both important and suggest- 
ive. It may be interesting, therefore, to 
make some comparison between the Ger- 
man system and that of Obio, the materials 
for which are furnished by the Bureau of 
Education and the statistics of Ohio. 

There has been for many years a fashion, 
which to me seems extraordinary, of look- 
ing to Germany for the standard of educa- 
tion. We have taken Germany as a base- 
line from which to draw our co-ordinates. 
Fortunately, thisfashion has not done as 
much mischief as it might have done; for 
our ideas and our society are so different 
from those of Germany that we have sdopt- 
ed but few of German modes or systems— 
in fact, scarcely any—so that we still remain 
American in the modes and ideas of our 
schools. Neither the German practical nor 
the German ideal have yet made much im- 
pression upon Ameirca. Let us exam- 
ine this topic. Forty years ago there ex- 
isted in Cincinnati what was called ‘* The 
College of Teachers.” It drew around 
it the best minds of the country and 
discussed all the leading topics of education 
with vigor, freshness, and with vivid in- 
terest. Itmadea great impression upon the 
people and upon the legislature of the state. 
It was, in fact, the active cause and agent 
in establishing the present system of public 
instruction in Ohio. In the year 1837 the 
legislature, at the instance of the ‘‘ College,” 
sent Professor Stowe, so much distinguished 
as a scholar, to Europe to get information 
upon the Prussian system of education. He 
returned and made a most elaborate report, 
giving in detail the whole German system. 
It was read and discussed. Soon after the 
Ohio public schools and accessories were 
established, and have since been improved, 
until they stand upon a level with the best 
schools of the world. But here isa sug. 
gestive fact—that in no part of that system 
can I find that the report of Professor Stowe 
on the Prussian methods of instruction 
made the slightest impression. The schodfs 
were established and haye remained on 
American modes and American ideas. 
Since then we have had numbers of 
observers in Europe, and numbers of 
young men who have been in German 
universities, and numbers of copyists, so 
far as they had power, of European insti- 
tutions; yet, witb all that, we have borrowed 
nothing of importance, and have only been 
affected by German philosophy, which, 





whether in the ideal or material, is alike 
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ihe enemy of sound religion and. sound 
ecience.. From that we can make no es- 
cape, because the air of the press is now 
as diffusive as that we breathe. If it be 
poisoned, we can only eliminate it from 
our system by the strength of our own 
vitality. « Hence, it is so important that our 
Amcrican idea of making education at once 
the nurse of freedom and the nourisher of 
religion should be preserved intact from 
any foreign corruptions. If, however, the 
German system has really made so Tittle 
impression, what is the reason? This leads 
to some comparison of the opposite metbods. 
I will endeavor to do this by statistics—by 
the difference in spirit and by the mode of 
instruction. 

Statistically, let us take Saxony, a 
part of Germany, which certainly is not 
inferior to others and which is dis- 
tinguished for art, taste, and geveral 
culture. I take Saxony because its 
population is nearer that of Ohio than 
other German states. We take the statistics 
of both from the Report of the Bureau of 
Education with that of the United States 
Census. It is very difficult to make the 
comparison exactly accurately ; bu! we can 
approximate it near enough to give the 
reader a genera! idea of the differences. In 
Germany they have two kinds of secondary 
schools—“‘cliasical” and * non-classical.” 
The former we suppose to be those only in 
which the classics are taught and corre- 
sponds with our ordinary colleges and pre- 
paratory academies; the latter, with our 
high schools and ordinary seminaries. We 
cannot draw the line in Chio exactly as it 
is in Germany ; but the following table will 
show the comparison very nearly: 


: | Q} { 
Eis |e 
PLP JER: e HE 
LE TEE TELE EP 
Shio ‘npears et oe ps peta en ree es ee 
Baxony'2,556,244) 171 35 «2! 3,5%' 4.574! 1,438!276's11' 587 
So far as figures or statistics can express 
general truths this table is a very instructive 
one—mainly, however, in showing us how 
much greater advantages a child in Obio 
has over one in Saxony in regard to the 
opportunities of education. The propor- 
tions are these: 
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Bo far, then, as any education of the great 
middie classes of society is concerned, 
Saxony, and it may be presumed all Ger- 
many, falle far short-of the advantages 
afforded by Ohio. It will be observed 
also that the numbers “‘ classically” educa- 
ted in Ohio are threefold the proportion in 
Germany. There may be some error in 
this, but it cannot be great. The propor- 
tion in colleges alone is much greater than 
fm Germany. Secondary education—the 
education of the active business men of 
society—is more general and more effective 
in Ohio than in Gormany. 

Let us now look to the spirit of that 
education. That cannot be stated betier 
than it is by Professor Allen, in No. 8, 1874 
issue of the Bureau of Education. It is 
this : 

* Difference tn the underlying ideas of Ger- 
man and American systems—iIn order to 
understand and appreciate at its true value 
the German system, it is necessary to fully 
comprehend and to bear constantly in mind 
the radical difference in the ideas under- 
lying that and the American system-—the 
one adapted to perpetuate a free democratic, 
the other a despotic government; the one 
intended to produce intelligent, fréedom- 
loving citizens, from whom all power in 
government emanates, the other to make 
faithful, contented subjects of a sovereign 
in whom is vested al] power and liberty to 
express thought. The German system is 
arranged with special reference to the fact 
that none of the children educated under it 
qr ever to come into possession of man- 

ood, as we understand true manhood, with 
its broad and intelligent freedom. There 
is much in the German plan of education 
which would be rejected by the intelligence 
and free thought of a democracy and which 
men of advanced thought in Germany are 
anxiously striving to expunge from their 
system.” 


This difference is radical, fundamenial, 
end irreconcilable. In one word, the moral 
and political status of the German system 
of education is tmpossible in America, un- 








less America adopts a despotic govern- 
ment. Hence it is we do not force youth to 
school here, although that is advocated by 
some persons; hence, we do not force 
them into any sort of beliefs or opin- 
fons, or eyen allegiance. There is no 
need for forcing youth into schools, 
or forcing them into any particular forms, 
ip a country where the universal intelli- 
gence sees and understands that education 
is the most valuable of property, and where 
the love of freedom is so great that it 
spurns ali arbitrary forms and ail intellectual 
servitude. Hence, the German and the 
American systems must be esentially difter- 
ent. But it may be said that there are 
some special benefits in the German 
methods of instruction. Possibly there are; 
but those which are particularly mentioned 
only go to the details and not to the prin- 
ciples of education. For example, they are 
snid to be very accurate in maps and 
figures and objects and very precise in the 
examples and rules. This is probably true; 
but it is still more true of China, where not 
the least departure from exact rule and ex- 
ample is allowed. Unquestionably this is 
adapted to make a very accurate people; 
but itis not calculated to elevate them into 
a region of free and vigorous thought. 
Practically this is precisely what we find in 
the outcome of Geman education. Professor 
Allen states that the Prussian education is 
toa great degree one of castes; so that, by 
differences of grade, of class, and of price, 
parents are in general forced to educate 
their children for particular professions or 
trades. 680 when they come to this coun- 
try they seek to perpetuate precisely the 
same state of things which they left at 
home. They publish papers in their own 
language. They have schools in their own 
language. They pursue largely the same 
trades. There is a want of qnick and 
ready adaptation to the country to which 
they have removed. This does not make 
them inferior in business; but it mukes 
them narrow in their views and circum- 
scribed iu their general capacities. 

There is one of there methods which de 
serves notice and praise: 

“ Tert-books—Tue method which gen- 
erally prevails of imparting instruction is 
such that comparatively few text-books are 
used, and these much inferior to the ones 
in use with us. Itis through the faithfu! 
instruction and hard plodding of both 
teacher and pupil that so much is accom. 
plished in the German schools. With few- 
er outward faciliiies than we possess, they 
yetattain much morein the end of book 
knowledg>.” 

They get not more “book knowledze,” 
but more real knowledge, by virtue of oral 
teaching. This is the great secret of real, 
thorough teaching. We are in danger in 
this country of being smothered with 
“‘text-books.” If we ask how it is that we 
see such a multitude of text-books and 
such a multitude of changes in this, we 
need oaly consider that it isthe direct in- 
terest of both teacher and bookseller. The 
teacher bas an interest in getting a machine 
to do what he ought to do with his own 
mind. He is overcrowded with pupils, and 
wishes to shorten or in some way to make 
easy his arduous duties. This is natural 
The bookselier’s interest is even more direct. 
Every new text-book be can get out mukes 
8 larger profit than the old oncs. But when 
we consider that this doubles his sales by 
throwing. away the old books the motive 
for new text-books is quite obvious. If the 
Germans can lessen this nuisance, they cao 
certainly boast of one point of superiority. 

After this little review of secondary edu- 
cation, I may ask what cause have we to 
imitate the education avy more than the 
goveroments of Europe? Why not be 
American? And why not be in fact free 
aud independent? 





Tue annual report of Harvard College 
shows that the yearly income and outlay of 
the college is about $200,000, all the depart 
ments for the past year keeping withia their 
revenues. President Eliot laments tiat lese 
than one-third of the applicants for admission 
come from public schools; but, considering the 
number and excelicnce of the academics, we 
regard this as a very fair proportion. The ex- 
periments of the coliege in relieving the sen- 
iors from compulsory attendauce on prayers 


and recitations, in letting the memorial hall to 
the students for a commons table, and in some 
other matters are all working favorably thus 
far, though not sufficiently tried to be adopted 
as aeitied policy 





Fine Arts. 

Tue Artiste’ Fund Society of New York 
have their annual sale for the benefit of that 
most excellent institution, on the 28th inst., at 
the Somerville Gallery, in Fifth Avenue, a pre- 
liminary private view having been given on the 
evening of the 16th. There are 91 pictures 
contributed by the members of the Fund, 
which are to be sold for its benefit; but there 
are no works of striking merit among them 
and most of them are small landscape studies, 
which do not refiect much credit upon the 
artists. The figure pieces are few and not re- 
markable for originality. Mr. Guy has a very 
nicely painted portrait of a young girl witha 
card in her hand, which he calls “ Eachre’’; J. G. 
Brown has a figure of a young boy in a pump- 
kin field, which be calls “some pumpkins’’; 
Mr. Hicks has @ smal) composition of two sad- 
looking young ladies ina field, which be calls 
* Among the Daisies” ; Mr. P. P. Ryder con- 
tributes s small picture in imitation of Edouard 
Frére, called ** The Little Housekeeper” ; Louis 
Lang has sent one of his * Roman Women,” in 
hie old style’; Julian Scott contributes two 
small military compositions, entitled ‘* Near 
the Outposts’? and “On the Picket’’; Mr. 
George H. Boughton bas sent « small picture 
called ‘The Skipper’s Watcb,’’ an English 
coast scene, with an old man showing bis 
silver watch to alittle girl. The same artist 
also gives a drawing of a “Brittany Girl,”’ 
through 8. P. Avery, for the benefit of the 
Benevolent Fund. Eastman Johnson has con- 
tributed a characteristic picture, which he 
calls ““A Chapter from the Bible,” rep- 
resenting an old man reading to his wife. 
J. O. Eaton gives a picture of a young 
lady, a half-sized portrait, which he calls 
“A Reverie.” Tue best of the figure pieces, 
perhaps, iss water-color by W. J. Henness:y, 
which he calls, most appropriately, “‘An Olid 
Song,” the subject being altogether old. It is 
that of a young lady seated at a spinet, accom- 
panying herself upon that precursor of the 
piano. There is but one flower piece in the 
collection, a not very pleasing bunch of “Roses 
and Fuchsias” in a small vase. It is to be 
hoped that these pictures will all bring good 
prices for “the Fund” and the artists are in 
need of assistance. 


.... The great exhibition picture of the ‘‘Prodi- 
gal Son,’’ by the younger Dubufe, which bas 
been made «2 show of, like a menagerie, in 
every part of the country, is now on exhibition 
at the gallery of the Art Association in Brook- 
lyn. The picture is too well kaown to the 
public to require any special notice at this 
time, and yet it would afforda good text for 
an essay Ov what a work of art ought notto be, 
if we had the space at our command to place it 
fn. The subject is one of the most dramatic 
in Scripture for pictorial representation ; but 
the artist bas contrived to treatitin such s way 
as to leave out all the effective points in the 
parable. He has divided it into three parts, 
giving the swineherd and the return in mono- 
chrome at the two ends, and the riotous living 
in the central compartment, fo as brilliant 
pigments ae he could command; but the de- 
parture from home, which is as essential to the 
comprehension of the story as the returo, ts 
omitted, for lack of room. But, as the picture 
is 20 by 45 feet, it would -have been better to 
have divided it into four compartments and 
have given equa! space to sll. To do that, 
however, would not have afforded the artist an 
opportunity to paint e rival picture to the 
“ Decadence,” which was evidently his am- 

itious aim. Young prodigals who waste 
their substance in riotous living pever resort 
to such vapid and artificial-looking creatures as 
thoss that M. Dubufe has posed about the 

Prodigal Son. ‘They are draped in a costume 
which human beings never wore and are éep- 
guyed in acts in which they scem to feel no 
interest. But then the artist has been fre- 
quently huavred by the bestowal of medala in 
France, and his great picture, 20 by 45 feet, if 
put up for saie at auction, would not bring so 
much money a8 One of Meissonier’s little 
figures, painted upon a canvas not half the size 
of a lady’s pockei-handkerchief. 


... Judging from a letter published in 7he 
Sun, the artists of Boston are basking in the 
sunshine of prosperity. The writer of the let- 
ter iu question saya that the artists in that 
thrifty city, “men as well as women, who 
have anything like ability, earn from $2,500 
to $3,000 a year’’; and that, “‘ while it takes a 
painter or sculptor twenty years to make a 
reputation in the Oid World, one sees here boys 
and girls of tweuty established in their own 
studios and making plenty of money.” The 
same authority says that the best-paying 
art in Boston, at present, is portrait-cray- 
On drawing, and that Mr. Rouse gets $500 
for one of his pxetiy crayon heads. Mr. 
Rouse is an Englishman, who has lived @ score 
of years in Boston, where he is very much at 
home among the literati, and if he gets five 


hundred dollars for a portrait he is about the 
best paid artist in this country. 





Personalities. 


Ir is very well for newspaper writers to have 
aconvenient subject to enlarge upon whenever 
they happen to run dry or be ata loss for a 
topic. In ordinary conversation the weather 
may always be mentioned without offense ; and 
among contributors to popular journals it is 
alwayd safe to write something about Poe, and, 
while praising his genius and bewalting his 
miseries, to abuse Dr. Griswold, as though 
Rufus were responsible for all of Poe’s mis- 
fortunes and miscondnct because he exposed 
them. The truth of the matter is that Gris- 
wold was as great an sdmirer of Poe as Bos- 
well was of Johnson; and if Poe had not be- 
lieved in bis friendship for him he would 
never have named him his literary executor. 
In Mr, M. D. Conway's last letter from Lon- 
don to the Cincinnati Commercial he serves up 
again the old story of Poe and Griswold—prob- 
ably from a lack of a more novel and gossippy 
topic. Mr. Conway says: 

“Poe died aged 40, and that he did not pro- 
duce the work to which al! he wrote is a mere 
prelude {s owing to his having committed 
suicide by drink. The real defense of him, as 
it seems to me, is that he fell upon that crude 
Griswoldian age of American literature which 
preferred tinsel to gold. It was an age which 
would bave starved Hawthorne if it had not been 
for Frank Pierce ; and it did starve Poe—in full 
sight of the fat paunches of fools. It is nots 
thing that Americans can think of with satis- 
faction that the finest works of imagination 
their country has produced—the Tales of ITaw- 
thorne and Poe—never brought their authors 
half as much money as an inferior reporter on 
a provincial paper now gets.’’ 

Byron died at 87, and it might with just as 
much truth be said that all he wrote was only 
a prelude to what he did not produce as tosay 
this of Poe. Pce was a more precocious genius 
than Byron and wrote better when he was “a 
minor’ than the author of ‘‘ Childe Harold” 
ever did; and, as he lived three years longer, 
there is no reason to believe that he hed 
not produced his possible best work. As for 
Poe’s falling upon that crude Gris woldian age 
of American literature-which preferred tinse} 
to gold, which would have starved Hawthorne 
if it had not been for Frank Pierce, it must be 
remembered that {t was the age of Cooper, 
Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Irving, Lowell, 
Willis, Holmes, Bancroft, Whittier, Prescott, 





and many lesser literary producers, who cer- . 


tainly did not starve and whose works were 
not tinsel. Poe was juatas well paid for his 
productionsas any of them were. He had the 
same chances and better opportunities than 
some of them; and, if he starved, as he did 
pot, the fault was his own, The fling about 
Hawthorne and Frank Pierce is a very absurd 
one. Hawthorne was at the zenith of bis rep- 
utation and in the receipt of sa 
large and increasing income from his 
writings when Frank Pierce was nominated 
forthe Presidency. As they had been class- 
mates at college, Hawthorne wrote a biography 
of Pierce, and, as an acknowledgment for it, 
when Pierce got into the White House he 
gave his biographer the Liverpool consulate, 
end that was all beever did for him. As for 
Poe, he had exceptional advantages over any of 
the literary Americans whose names are now 
fondly cherished by their countrymen. Whit- 
tier, for example, was working as a shoemaker 
when Poe was tenderly cared for by his adopted 
parents, who sent him to the best schools and 
treated him as their own child. When Irving 
was retrieving by hard work the losses he had 
{ucurred by his failure in the hardware busi- 
ness, Poe was at the University of Virginia, 
aquaudering the generous allowance which 
bis adopted father bestowed upon him, 
Longfellow was earning his living as & 
tutor at Cambridge, Hawthorne was a custem- 
house officer in Boston, and Bryant was em- 
ployed inthe drudgery of assistant editor of 
the Lvening Post. When Poe was enjoying 
the advantages of a cadetship at West Polot, 
Cooper, who Lad commenced his career as 
a sailor before the mast, was industriously 
producing the novels which gave bim an in- 
come sufficient to support bis family in lux- 
ury. Poe, who had advantages which none 


of the writers of his time enjoyed and a genius 
superior to most of them, came to a wretched 
end, not because he fell upon the Griswoldian 
period of American literature, as Mr. Conway 
strangely says, but because he lacked con- 
science end stability, aud preferred, as Mr. 
Couway says, to “commit suicide by drink.’” 
Oiway and Chatterton actually starved in Lon- 
don from sheer neglect and Savage and John- 
son walked the streets together at night be- 
cause they lacked the means to pay for their 
lodgings; but Poe was never reduced to 
want m any lack of ao ready market 
for his writings, which the publishers were al- 
ways glad to getand to pay for liberally. In 
spite of his irregularities, his ingratitude to his 
friends, and his many disreputable acts, he was 
never neglected, and if he suffered it was from 
his perverse nature, which no one could con- 
trol. Toimpnte his misfortunes to the age in 
which he lived is pure maudlin sentimentalism, 
which Mr. Conway would be the last person in 
the world to be guilty of if he had euosen to 


exercise his ordinary sturdy common sense, in- 
stead of repeating trumpery which others 
have written. 
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Science, 





Ir is a pity that we have so few remains of 
insects in the older formations, such as the 
Coal formation and Mesozoic. The Articnlates 
comprise nearly four-fifths of the animal king- 
dom; and there are but very few fossil forms 
known, if we except the Brachiopoda and 
Polyzoa, which many naturalists do not regard 
as belonging to the Articulates at all. More 
fossil Crustacea are known, perhaps, than in- 
sects, and they especially abound in the Silu- 
rian and Devonian strata, where no insects are 
found, unless we except the four species from 
the Devonian formation of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, the earliest insect fauna known, 
described by Mr. 8. H. Scudder, the best au- 
thority on fossil insects. In a recent paper 
on fossil grasshoppers, in The Geological Maya- 
zine, by Mr. Swinton, he refers to a species 
from tha Coal Measures, which bad 
been originally regarded as a Corydalus, a 
net-veined or neuropterous insect, and to a 
second species of the Eocene Tertiary of 
Europe, These he considers as species of 
Grylleus, 8 genus now found in tropical 
America and India and which are allied to our 
katydids. The song of these insects is made 
by a mechanism recalling rudely the principle 
of the violin. The file on the under side of the 
upper wing grates on the resonant surface of 
the lower wing, like the fiddle-bow on the 
fiddle. The file on the wing of the carbon- 
\ferous insect ia, curiously enough, well pre- 
served. The structura of the file of the living 
cricket has been described by Landois as fol- 
lows: ‘Each wing-cover in the cricket has a 
shrill-vein for vibration, analogous in form 
and position to that of the field cricket. On 
ite under surface are numerous bridges, about 
200 in number, projecting from and placed 
crossways on the vein. In the cricket the 
bridges are placed much closer than in the 
field cricket and their free and upper 
edges are somewhat longer. Their shape isa 
half moon and they are severally fastened to 
the shrill-vein by a kind of columnar prop at 
their center. They are not quite perpendicu- 
lar, but placed slightly obliquely, and tbe 
friction takes place at their flat and concave 
upper edges when the wing-covers are rubbed 
or fiddled upon one another. These bridges 
are not of like dimensions, and at the origin 
and terminution of the shrill-yein are very 
small and poorly developed and of little 
power in stridulation. Inthe central part of 
the vein they are well developed.” Mr. Swin- 
tou concludes in the following words: 

“Thus, then, we see that this ancient instru- 

ment of music had already attained, toall ap- 
pearance, an efficiency at least thrice that of our 
modern house cricket and must have emitted 
notes that rang widely over the tropical forest 
that clothed our island in the old days of the 
coal period; and we may conjecture that each 
afternoon and evening it enlivened the stilly 
watery surfaces with its dull and incessant 
acraping. These plaintive love notes, weird 
and wild, doubtless evoked a thrill of Kindred 
emotion in the bosoms of numberless Batra- 
chia, who found a home amid the swamps and 
morasses abounding in those ancient crypto- 
gainic forests, and who answered, by a chorus 
of equal sweeiness, the music of their orthop- 
terous companions.”’ 
With the sentimental conclusions of the last 
paragraph we can scarcely agree. We doubt 
if the toads and frogs of that period—if there 
were any, forall the Batracbians of the coal 
period were tailed, like our salamanders of 
the present day—paid much attention to the 
music of any other than their own species. 
The grand object in Nature of the music of 
insects, it seems to us, is to draw the sexes to- 
gether. The songs of the grasshoppers, 
cicadas, etc., are sexual calls and are pro- 
duced by the malesalone. Another important 
though indirect object of these sexual calls, 
which seems unnecessarily loud and harsh, is 
toscatter the members of a single brood ‘or 
family far apart. A shrill noise in one field 
my be beard a quarter of a mile off. The 
insect thus drawn away from its native field or 
grove ia led to breed with a female far away, 
and thus too close in-and-in breeding, which 
Nature abhors, is prevented. 


....M. Chautard has communicated to the 
¥rench Academy the results of some experi- 
ments which he has made upon the influence 
exerted by magnetism upon gaseous spectra. 
The gases to be experimented upon were placed 


.in the ordinary spectrum tube, and after prop- 


er rarefaction were illuminated, either by the 
induction coil or by the Holtz machine. Un- 
der the influence of the magnet the number, 
position, distance, fineness, etc., of the lines 
changed, the changes being special for each 
substance. Hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, and nitrogen 
were thus examined. The light of sulphur and 
of selenium underwent, whea submitted to the 
influence of the magnet, a marked diminution 
of intensity; 80 much so, in fact, that the 
spectrum, which was at first bright, entirely 
disappeared after afew minntes, Chlorine and 
Seetemina: on the dontrary, anfered by this treat- 
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ment an increase of brilliance, and there was 
developed numerous fine brillient lines, ‘espe- 
cially in the green, the appearance and disap- 
pearance of which, on magnetizing and demag- 
netizing, gave an almost magical character to 
the experiment, 


.... A Dew artificial light of great intensity, 
particularly rich ia photographic rays, has been 
recently invented in France. A’ quart bottle; 
with a somewhat large mouth, has @ cork with 
two openings. Through one of theses tude 
passes to near the bottom of the bottle; 
through the second a larger tube, packed 
with iron-scale, issues. Fragments of pumice 
fill the bottle, and on these carbon disulphide 
is poured. A current of nitric oxide gas, pre- 
pared by Deville’s method—by the action of 
nitric and sulphuric acids on metallic iron con- 
tained in a self-reculating reservoir—is passed 
through the bottle, where It takes up the vapor 
of the disulphide. It {is then led through the 
safety-tube packed with fron-scale to the burn- 
er. Excellent photographs were taken in five 
seconds with this light, the object being six 
feet distant. In photographic power the light 
is asserted to be superior to the magnesium or 
calcium light, and even to surpass the elcctri¢ 
light itself. The products of .combustion are 
noxious and must be gotten rid of. 


-..sThe Swiss journals call attention to a 
very curious phenomenon which has oceurred 
in the course of the Upper Danube. The river 
bas suddenly disappeared between Morhinger 
and Immindingen, on the frontier of the Duchy 
of Baden and Wurtemberg. On a former oc- 
casion, more thun half acentury ago, it was 
observed that near the same place portion of 
the water escaped into the calcareous rocks, 
only reappearing near the town of Aach, in the 
Hobgan, between Enger and Stockbach, At 
present the whole mass of water is lost near 
{mmindingen. The locality is quite deprived of 
its waterfalls and it seems difficult to stop up 
the holes where the water flows away into the 
rocky and crevyassed ground which forms the 
separation between the Swiss Jura and the 
Jura of Swabia, 


..--A method of cutting ateel rails, recently 
introduced at the works of Sir John Brown & 
Co., in Sheffield, is based on the principle of 
the lecture experiment in which a piece of 
steelis cutin half by means of a disc of soft 
iron. By way of experiment, Mr. White, the 
manager of these works, had the teeth re- 
moved from an ordinary rail-saw and the dise 
mounted on a spindle that could be driven at 
about 3,000 revolutions a minute, which gave, 
as the dise was three feet in diameter, a periph- 
eral velocity of 27,000 feet a minute, or 150 
yards in a second, xty-pound rails were cut 
through in from three to four minutes, and the 
success of the machine is so thorough and the 
economy so considerable that a larger saw is 
to be erected as soon as possib'e. 


...»Many of the colors derived from coal 
tar are known to possess poisonous qualities 
and all of them are looked upon with suspicion 
by ultra-careful housewives. Mr. Cheyne com- 
municates to the British Medical Journal a case 
of poisoning by these dyes in a relative of bis 
own, alittle boy, about two years and a half 
old. The symptoms were of s most puzzling 
kind, till suspicion fell on a ruby-colored 
merino frock. Two of these frocks were sent 
to Dr. Dupré for analysis, and he reports that 
the darker one contained .018 grain of arsen- 
ous oxide per square inch; the lighter one, 
which had probably been washed, contained 
only atrace. Both had been dyed, it is be- 
lieved, with corallin. It would seem that the 
sale of such goods should be prevented by 
statute, unless accompanied bya reliable cer- 
tificate of their freedom from arsenic. 


-..-M. du Moncel has recently communi- 
cated to the French Academy bis researches on 
the electric conductivity of badly-conducting 
substances, especially tissues. He finds that 
silk, the least conductive of tissues, owes its 
insulating property simply to its hygrometric 
insensibility, and that this insensibility ia tn- 
versely proportional to the charge in the 
operation of dyeing to which it fs subjected. 
Thus black silk, which bears the greatest 
charge in dyeing, is the least insulating of 
silks. Cotton and linen seem to owe their con- 
ductive property merely to their hygrometric 
sensibility. 


...sAccording-to Pliny, a gum which he calls 
benzoin was obtained from a plant named 
Silphium. Linneus, however, gave the name 
to a North American genus of plants. There 
are none of these Silphiume in the Old World. 
The true Silphium of Pliny :s believed by some 
to be the Thaps' Garganica and the gum yielded 
by it is stil] one of the most valued products 
of Algeria. With the Arabs beauty in women 
is closely associated with fatness. Angelics 
Kavuffman’s “ Vestal Virgin” would be de- 
spised, This Silphiwn is used by them for 
feeding wives, im dtdet te producs thé popular 

















, - Hlissions, 

Tus Foreign Missionary brings « New Year's 
survey of the missions of the Presbyterian 
Board. These are ten In number: im the 
United States, among the Indians and Chinese; 
Merico; South America, in the United States 
of Columbia, Brasil, and Chili; Japan; China; 
Siam; India; Persia; Syria; Western Africa. 
Connected with these missions there are 138 
missionaries, 5 missionary physicians, 106 wives 
of missionaries, and 56 unmarried ladies. Of 
pative laborers there are 120 who are or- 
dained or licensed to preach and about 450 
helpers. The missionary force is substantially 
the same as last year and throughout the field 
there are evidences of severe retrenchment, 
The {ndian work shows gratifying progress, 
If we combine what the Presbyterians 
have done among the Nez Perces and 
Spokanes with what the Episcopalians 
have accomplished for the Sioux and 
the Methodists for the Indians in Cali- 
fornia, it is not too much to say that these 
efforts open a new future for the Indian race 
in the United States, The work in the Roman 
Catholic countries of America is favored by 
the increasing opposition of the Governments 
of Mexico, Brazil, and Chili to the pretensions 
of thé Ultramontanes. In Mexico especially 
progress is rapid. 85 communicants were 
recently received on a single occasion. In 
Japan the mission opena well and the converts 
promise to become active Christians, We 
notice, however, an evident opposition on the 
part of the Board to the union movement 
which some Japanese Christians have much at 
heart. In China, besides the revival at Canton, 
the center of interest has been among the ad- 
berenta of the Nameless Sect. Here Mr. 
Corbett’s labors, before and after the 
persecution, have been greatly bicssed. 
The result or his year’s work is $8 
new churches and 130 members. The Per-. 
sian Mission finds an opening door for labor 
among ‘“Mohammedans. Inno other part of 
the Moliammedan world are the Gospel oppor- 
tunities so favorable. In Syria two steam 
presses can scarcely keep pace with the desire 
of the Arabic-speaking population of Western 
Asia for # Christian literature. The recent 
outbreak of Mohammedan fanaticism in Syria 
is the best evidence of the ful progress 
of the Gospel crusade on the very soil where 
the old Crusades were fought and failed. The 
brief notice in regard to Liberia confirms 
what we are from timeto time giving from 
other sources, Liberia is fast becoming a 
failure, 


....TheChiness Recorder gives an account of an 
interesting experiment which is being made at 
Hang-Chau, in the establishment of an Opium 
Refuge, ander the general charge of the Church 
Missionary Society. Fifteen years ago an Indian 
civilian was constrained by conscience to give 
up his position as a collector of the opium tax 
and to devote the savings of his official income, 
amounting to upward of $15,000, to the relief 
of Chinese opium smokers, The Church Mis- 
sionary Society, which had been made the cus- 
todian of this fund, endeavored on several oc- 
casions to carry out the purpose of the donor; 
but with only partial success. At last the sery- 
ices of Dr. Galt, of the Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society, were obtained and to 
ward the close of 1873 the hospital was 
established at Hang-Chau. About 160 opium 
patients bave been received. After the 
Refuge became known opium smokers 
showed great eagerness to enter upon the 
course of cure. A fee of two dollars was re- 
quired upon entrance, partly to pay the ex- 
pense of board aud partly to prevent the 
patient from running away before the course of 
treatment was finished. No patients are so 
unruly as the opium smokers. At first they 
are anxious to be cured; but when, after some 
days, the gradual diminution of opium becomes 
felt in nausea and lassitude they are apt to 
grow wutinous, often throwing their meals out 
of the windows and attacking the porter who 
prevents theirescape. ‘here have been ex- 
ceptions, however, to thie unruly behavior, 
and in several instances it is hoped 
that an impression bas been mads for 
Christ. The course of cure occupies fif- 
teen days and its conducted by Dr. Galt 
with admirable patience. Recent advices 
from China bear testimony to the growing evi! 
of the opium traffic. It is now legalized and 
the opium dens are unblushingly opened in 
the largest streets, The use of this drug is 
promoting the consumption of spirituous 
liquors, 80 that drunkenness, which was for- 
merly rare in China,is now becoming very 
common. The Chinese have determined to 
cultivate opium for themselves, and thus drive 
out the foreign traffic in this drug. It is, 
therefore, probable that ere long England’s 
policy in regard to the opium trade will be- 
come as unprofitable as it is wicked,” 


-+-.The Church Missionary Society, w! 
has lately sent a large re-enforcement to 





East African Mission at Mombas, now pro- 
poses to renew its formerly flourishing work 
in the Yoruba Country, in West Africa, a few 
degrees below the Equator. The Yoruba Mis- 
sion has its center in the large and growing 
city of Abeokuta, from which all Europesn res 
idents, including missionaries, were driven out 
in 1867. The churches were then destroyed by 
the anti-foreign party and the native congre- 
gations were severely tried. Eight years have 
now passed. The hostile chiefs are nearly all 
dead or removed from the place, and visiting 
European missionaries are made cordially wel- 
come, as was notably the case with the Rev. 
Mr. Faulkner, from Lagos, during last July. 
While the native congregations heave done 
nobly, rebuilt their churches, supported their 
catechists, and have endeevored to maintain 
their meetings and thelr schools, they can- 
not be said to have succeeded as well from 
& moral and especially from an educational 
point of view as if they had remained under 
missionary guidance. It is, therefore, very grat- 
ifying to bear that the Church Missionary So- 
ciety has sent back to Abeokuta the father of 
the Yoruba Mission, Rev. Henry Townsend, 
and has charged another veteran missionary, 
Rev. David Hinderer, with the duty of evan- 
gelizing the hitherto unreached country to the 
southeast of Layos, toward the Niger River. 
It ia expected that beth these missionaries will 
be supported by astaif of native helpers from 
Lagos, 


...eThe oews of the revolution which hes 
placed young Alfonso on the Spavish throve 
has awakened fresh interest in the Gospel 
work now carried on in that country. Since 
the beginning of the year we bave only had 
the meager information conveyed through 
Cable dispatches. Two Protestant newspapers 
suppressed at Madrid gave an unfavorable im- 
pression of the new reign at the very ouiset, 
These papers must be Za Luz, a semi-monthly, 
founded by Carrasco, and #1 Christiano, a 
weekly, owved by the London Tract Society. 
Then it was reported that a Protestant church 
had been closed at Cadiz; and, lastly, we have 
the information that King Alfonso is favorable 
to religious liberty as it prevails in other 
countries, The most recent letters from Evan- 
gelical laborers in Spain date from the begina- 
ning of November. Then the Protestants of 
Madrid were in excellent spirits. A deeper 
unity had been evoked among the ministers 
of the various societies than heretofore, anda 
hand-bill pleading for the use of the Scriptures, 
signed by all the Evangelical pastors and ex- 
priests in Madrid, had been circulated before 
the churches and at the cemetery gates on All 
Souls’ Day, to the amount of 20,000 copies, 
The event of the month, however, was the first 
appearance of the well-known Padre Tornas 
as an Evangelical preacher. His first sermon 
on the reading of the Scriptures was delivered 
in the enlarged United Presbyterian church, 
before an audience of 1,000 people, composed 
largely of the higher classes. 


..--One of the most beautiful spots in India 
is Mengnapuram, in Tinnevelly. Fifty years 
agoit was a sandy jungle. Now the mission 
premises, on which the fine Gotbic church, the 
schools, and the parsonage stand, are fragrant 
with roses, rich with fruits, and shaded with 
noble trees. Mengnapuram is an entirely 
Christian village and outof it and neighboring 
villages @ congregation of 1,000 persons is 
gathered on the Sabbath. The missionary 
through whom God wrought all this reste be- 
side the wail of his churcb and his widow and 
daughters still reside in the bungalow near by. 


.---8ad news comes from the Karen missions 
around Toungu, Burmah. Vast armics of 
rats have swept the fields of the standing 
grain. The government has only recently be- 
gun to assist the people, when their migration 
from the jungles into the plsin forced the 
matter upon the attention of the officials. The 
whole northern country of the Karens is on 
the move for food. Many perish on the way, 
unable to reach Toungu, where relief works 
have been established. Schools and churches 
have been broken up by the famine. 


...-After a somewhat perilous voyage of 
apward of five months, the little steamer of the 
London Society, the ** Ellengowan,” iatended 
for the New Guinea Mission, has arrived at 
Cape York, Australia, where the mission has 
its headquarters. The “ Eliengowsn’’ is the 
seveuth missionary vessel and the firet steamer 
connected with the London Missionary Soci- 
ety. 


«see The Dew school of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Akka, at the meuth of the River 
Kishon, in Palestine, has been closed by the 
Turkish authorities. This is ons of the many 
indications of reviving Mohammedan fanat- 
icism and of the prevalence of reactionary 
counsels at Constantinople, 


...- Mr. Bruce, of the Church Missionary 8o- 
ciety, writes that he has fifty times a¢ many op- 
portunities for teaching the Gospel te Mebant- 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEB. 7TH. 
ACHAN’S SIN.—Josx. yu, 19—26, 





Ws are reminded by this lesson of 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF EVIL DOING. 

1, Ir WILL BE CHARGED ON THE EVIL-DOER 
{v. 19). 

2. IT WILL BE CONFESSED BY HIM (v. 20, 21). 

8 Ir WILL BRING TROUBLE TO OTHERS 
(¥. 24, 25). 

4. I? WILL BE PUNISHED (v. 25, 26). 

1. If WI BE CHARGED ON THE EVIL-DOER. 
Joshua said wnto Achan, Tell me now what thou 
hast done; hide it not from me. Just what was 
Achan’s crime was not yet disclosed; but he 
was known to Joshua as a guilty man and 
guilt was charged on him. He who does evil 
is known as an evil-doer. Sooner or later he is 
sure to be directly accused of wrong-doing, 
even if his accusers mistake as to his particu- 
lar offense. No man can transgress the law 
without both feeling and showing the effects 
of transgression. However he strives to con- 
eeal bis evil courses, he who lies or steals, or 
gives way to appetite or lust, or indulges in 
eruelty or brutality cannot show himself to 
the world as pure and upright. He will be 
recognized and accused as an evil-doer; it is 
God's declaration as tosin and its influences: 
“There is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed, neither hid that shall not be known.” 

2. It WILL BE CONFESSED BY HIM. Achan 
answered Joshua, and said, Indeed J have sinned 
against the Lord God of Israel, and thus and thus 
have I done. Not every wrong-doer is as frank 


es was Achan in confession of sin when, 


accused of guilt; bat many a transgressor 
gives evidence against himself while falsely 
protesting innocence. A child often gives to 
his parents the first intimation of his disobedi- 
ence by his manner of declaring that he has 
not done the thing forbidden; or his very ap- 
pearance on entering the house shows, before 
a question bas been asked him, that he has 
been sadly at fault in something. God has 
given us tell-tale faces as well as tongues, and 
we are confessing our sins to others more 
frequently and fully than we suppose. 

8. IT WILL BRING TROUBLE TO OTHERS. And 

Joshua. . . took Achan .. . and his sonsand 
hisdaughters . . . and all that he had. 
And Joshua said, Why hast thou troubled us? No 
man can in this world bear alone the conse- 
quences of bis guilt. He is sure to involve in 
suffering, through bis transgression, his family 
and the community of which be isa part. The 
murderer brings more sorrow to the home of 
his victim, more shame to his own household, 
more terror to innocent ones about him than 
comes to himself in this life, as a direct result 
of his crime. No child ean persistently do 
wrong without making bis parents’ hearts ead, 
or his companions unhappy, or giving his 
teachers discomfort; for it is as true concern- 
ing our relations to our fellows as to our God 
that ‘‘ none of us liveth to bimself and no man 
dieth to himself.” 

4 It wit. BE PuNTsHED. And all Israel 
stoned him with stones and burned them with fire. 
“ Whatsoever 8 man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Even concealed sin has its evil conse- 
quences in thie life, with sure punishment 
following to the evil-doer. Nosin can be com- 
mitted s9 slyly but that God knows of it. For 
all the sin God sees sure wages are promised. 
“* The wages of sin is death.”” Besides all the 
punishment given in the present life for trans- 
gression, everlasting punishment stands de- 
clared as the consequence of sin, except for 
those who as lost trust themselves to the only 
Saviour. ‘All have sinned.’’ ‘“ How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation ?” 





..--I¢ would seem from the report of dis- 
cussions in the Glasgow Presbytery (Scotland) 
over a new hymn-book that Sunday-school 
hymnology is not alone open to sharp criticism 
on the score of both phraseology and senti- 
ment. One clergyman took exception to the 
opening statement in one of Bishop Heber’s 
familiar bymns: 


“ By coo! Stloam’s shady rif 
How sweet the lily grows.” 


Since no shady rill is there and no lily grows 
in the vicinity, he thought it improper to sing 
a topographical and botanical falsehood. As 
to the cail in another bymn— 

“ Let high-born seraphs tune the tyre”— 
while he did not apply it to a proper effort to 
punish the poet guilty of the aforementioned 
falsehood, he did want to know who was the 
mother of those seraphs and in what celestial 
circle she mcved to justify her claim as 
ove of the “upperten.” This specific crit- 
icism of particular hymns—whether for the 
ebiidren or their parents—is a fairer mode 
of fault-finding than that which denounces 
ander some gencral term all popular 
religious music of the day which is distaste- 
fa) to the critic. For example, ® prominent 








Episcopal clergymen says in his preface to a 
new service-book and hymnal for Sunday. 
schools: 

“No atte has been made to meet the 
ete ne : bo teopers, in ee Me —_ for 
namby-pamby sentiment and jingling m. 
The editor doubts whether, in point a tact, 
children of ordinary intelligence have such a 
tat ie at peta ought ob shocked 

at the appetite o to 
rather than stimulated.” 

Then in the generally choice selection of 
hymns which follows appear such words as 
these: 
“ Kind words can never die, 
Though weak and small; 
from his bright throne on high 

God sees them all.” 
If that verse, with its apparent belittling of 
Deity, is clearly above the average hymn of 
jingling rhythm, pray where is the line to be 
drawn? 


.--.It is certainly very important that Sun- 

day-school teachers should know what they 
are to teach, and it is equally clear that there 
can be no proper teaching of Bible truth which 
does not include something of “theology.” 
Hence, Sunday-school teachers must have 
familiarity with essential theological truths if 
they would do their work properly. The Sun- 
day-school Times is, therefore, quite right in 
saying that, while teachers 
“should undoubtedly refuse to fill the cbil- 
dren’s minds with technical details of doctrine, 
+ . . to teach them a purely san creed, 
- « . there is great need that the funda- 
mental principles of religion should be taught 
in the church school,’’ 
But it will not be as readily admitted that 
teachers should have their theology shaped 
in the Sunday-school institutes, and that 
it will be well when ‘‘all institutes shall 
+ + . fostruct as to matter as well as man- 
ner.” Unless the Sunday-school institute 
confines itself to the method and manner 
of Sunday-school work, it will bring confa- 
sion, rather than unity, into the Sunday- 
school system. If these institutes are to be- 
come gatherings for the discussion of “theolo- 
gy,” we shall have lively times in the attempt 
to settle even so simple a question as ‘* What 
are the essential doctrines of theology?’ The 
chief value of the institate and the normal 
class is in showing teachers how to teach what 
they know; not in showing them what to teach 
if they can learn how. Many of the teachers 
who already have most acquired knowledge 
from and about the Bible are among the poor- 
est teachers, because they do. not know how 
to teach. 


----The new building for Bethany Sunday- 
school, in Philadelphia (of which John Wana- 
maker is superintendent), is fully described in 
The Sunday-echool Times. Besides the main 
school-room, there are infant and primary class- 
rooms at either side of the superintendent's 
platform; also twenty-eight radiating class- 
rooms and a visitors’ gallery—all in full view 
of the desk. A lecture-room, a parlor, a 
kitchen, a reading-room, a dispensary, library, 
prayer-meeting, hail and cloak-rooms, and 
other conveniences are also in the building. 
The seating capacity of the building is fully 
8,000. It is quite @ model Sunday-school 
structure. - 


.-«-The average attendance at the Sunday- 
school of the North Presbyterian church in 
St. Louis is said to be as large as at any school 
in that city. One scholar has not failed in at- 
tendance for a Sunday in five years. The in- 
terest shown in this school by its pastor is a 
prominent cause of its well-doing. At the 
calling of the roll each Sanday morning the 
name of “the Rey. C. H. Foote, pastor,” is 
first called; and it is rarely an answer of 
‘present’? is not promptly retarned by him. 
There is a power for good in this simple recog- 
nition of the fact that the pastor has the fore- 
most place in that Sunday-school. 


..--Another of the ministerial critics who 
is oppressed with a sense of his inferiority to 
the pastors of olden time gives in The Amer- 
tcan Sunday-school Worker this explanation of 
the decline which humiliates him: 

‘*Why is it that there is not in the present 
generation that ame of spiritual knowledge, 
that vigor of spiritual thought which marked 
the members of the church of the last genera- 
tion? It is simply because such books as 
Baxter’s ‘Saints’ Rest’ and Doddridge’s 
‘Rise and Progress’ were the aliment of the 
youthful mind of that day.” 

With ministers so far below Baxter and Dodd- 
ridge, what can be expected of the children 
for whom they write and speak ? 


...-The Sunday-school of the Tremont Tem- 
ple Baptist church, Boston, recently observed 
its eleventh anniversary, According to the 
report given in Zhe Examiner and Chronicle, the 
school numbers 995. During the past year 
more than 100 additions to the church were 
made from the school. Indeed, the school is 
counted a department of the church; the 
deacons of the church are superintendents of 
the school; the missionary of the school is 
the missionary of the church. 





Schools and Colleges. 


Tus hope that springs eternal in the human 
breast is as delusive and misleading to young 
men in country towns who are desirous of situ- 
ations as bookkeepers in New York as to any 
other class of human beings who desire to 
change their condition for the better. And it 
is quite naturel, therefore, that a large number 
of young men are induced by the advertise- 
ments of “‘commercial colleges’? promising 
** diplomas”’ and good situations in banks and 
counting-rooms, should thougbtlessly leave 
their homes to come here in search of fortunes. 
An evening paper publishes a letter from two 
young men, brothers, who were tempted here 
from their distant homes by a circular from a 
“commercial college.” They came, and obtained 
a diploma easily enough; but miserably failed, 
as many thousands bave done before, to find 
the employment they needed. They had spent 
all their money and had no means of support, 
and wished to caution others from falling into 
the snare by which they were caught. Such 
victims a.e sadly abundant in New York, and 
we would caution parents against the impru- 
dence of allowing their sons to leave them on 
such perilous adventures as the pursuit of 
clerkships ina city which always has a large 
surplus of candidates for every vacancy. If 
young men must leave home in search of em- 
ployment, as many of necessity must, let them 
follow the course of empire, and go West. 
The East is always full andrunning over. But 
let no young man anywhere ever allow himself 
to be enticed to New York by the circulars of 
any “commercial college’? promising him a 
*‘diploma,” for diplomas are of no more value 
toward securing a clerkship than a piece of 
waste paper. 


....The report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on the condition and manage- 
ment of the agricultural and other colleges 
which have received grants from the United 
States under the Act of July 2d, 1862, has just 
been printed. The report shows that Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee have endangered the safety of their 
fund by the mode of investment. The manage- 
ment of the trust in North and South Carolina 
has been reprehensible. The colleges generally 
are free of debt and in a promising condition. 
In a few states no provision has yet been made 
for the establishment of such institutions. In 
several other states, although the necessary 
legislation has been enacted, no progress bas 
been made with organization. In a larger 
number the organization has but recently been 
effected and only six institutions are reported 
as having been onenellibect to 1865. The 
number of students in attendance upon these 
schools is already between three and four 
thousand, and they have furnished more than 
sixteen hundred graduates to the active oecu- 
pations of life. They are generally gathering 
about themselves material appliances in the 
form of farm-stock, workshops, machinery, 
books, and apparatus. More than two hundred 
teachers are engaged in the work of instruc- 
tion. There is evidence of an honest pur- 
pose. 

««»-Mr. John H. Philbrick, for seventeen 
years the superintendent of the Boston public 
schools and well koown for his practical wis- 
dom on educational matters, {n his final report 
speaks of the nervous excitement and excess- 
ive stimulation to work in the higher grades 
of our public schools. He considers them 
grave evils, affecting all the scholars, but 
more particularly the girls. But these evils 
are generally exaggerated {n our large cities. 
The health of the children is more frequently 
impaired by poorly-ventilated school-rooms and 
want of proper exercise. 


...-1¢ is reported that the private library of 
the late Dr. Walker, which was valued at $15,- 
000, was bequeathed to the Harvard College 
library. The library now contains 203,000 vol- 
umes. 

.... The average pay of male teschers in Col- 
orado is $62 per month. Female teachers re- 
ceive $51. The amount expended for school 
purposes during the past year was $141,374.37. 





....The Prussian Government proposes to 
found @college in Berlin for the education of 
Jewish Rabbis. A wise concession in behalf of 
the Hebrews of Alsace and Lorraine. 


...eThe Catalogue of Andover Theological 
Seminary has just been published. The number 
of seniors are 21, middlers 14, juniors 20, and 
reside nt licentiates 7. 


.... Boston spent during the last school year 
$1,865,720.29 for educational purposes. The 
salaries for teachers and officers amounted to 
$1,041,376, 

..«» The charter of Hamilton College has been 
so amended as to provide for the election of 
one trustee annually by the alumni of the col- 
lege. 

----<Compulsory education laws bave been 
passed by the legislatures of twelve states. 
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Pebbles. 


A CLEAR CASE: an dangly tiy-quits bea: 


-.-.There is nothing more depressing to a 
thermometer than cold weather. 


...-A Dayton hotel porter has to remove a 
diamond ring from his finger before laying 
hold of a big trunk. 


- «.°* Where do people go who deceive their 
fellowmen ?”’ asked a Sunday-school teacher of 
apupil. ‘To Europe,” was the prompt reply. 


..».“* When a gentleman and lady are walk- 
ing upon the street, the lady should walk in- 
side of the gentleman, says an exchange. My! 


....A Danbury man, who bought a new pair 
of boots Saturday, says a ship may stand on 
one tack all night, if it wants to; but he finds 
an bour and a half an elegant sufficiency. 


.--Jdust as the minister was immersing a 
eolorcd convert near Bangor, lately, the choir 
broke out: 

“ The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears.” 

.... ‘If labor is not degrading,’ asks a 
Michigan paper, ‘‘why is it that leading cit- 
izens always hire boys to carry in their coals?’ 
“Why, simply because the boys wou’t carry it 
unless they are hired.” 


...-The model juryman: he who knows 
nothing, never read anything, never talked 
with anybody, never heard anything, has no 
opinion or impression about anything, and 
whose mind is a perfect blank. 


...-The latest conundrum is: “* Why is the 
Fourth of July—?” That’s all. An interval 
of fifteen minutes is here allowed for guessing 
the answer. Then the conundrum is put again 
in this form: “ Y is the { of July.”” 


....A gentleman going up Sixth Avenue, 
New York, met a laborer, to whom he said: 
‘Will you tell me if Iam half way to Central 
Park?” ‘Faith, an’I will,” was the reply, 
“if you tell me where you started from.” 


....We don’t want to make anybody mad 
nor discourage true genius; yet we can’t help 
but believe that the man who spends bis time 
writing the Lord’s Prayer in a circle the size 
of a three-cent piece had better he seen work- 
ing around his woodpile. 


-«.-The protuberant middle names of aspir- 
ing Americans would sound small enough if 
we were in Spain just now, where the loyal 
people are crying: ‘Hail, Alfonse Francois 
d’Assissee Ferdinand Pie Jean Marie de la 
Conception Gregoire, king of Spain.” 


-eeeOld bachelor uncle: ‘ Well, Charles, 
what do you want now?” Charlie: ‘Oh! I 
want to be rich.”” Uncle: “Rich! Why so?” 
Charlie: ‘Because I want to be petted, and 
Ma says you are an old fool and must be petted 
because youare rich. But it’sa great secret 
and I mustn’t tell!’’ 


.-.- Recently the local paper at Grass Valley 
said: ‘“‘The prettiest girl in Grass Valley 
doesn’t carry herself straight enough when 
promenading.” For a week after all the Grass 
Valley girls stalked about like so many bean- 
poles, and every girl said: “That horrid 
paper! Ma, don’t I walk straight?” 


«-..A Chicago lover went to visit his girl one 
evening recently; but for some reason she re- 
ceived and treated him coolly. He remained 
standing in the parlor a few moments; but 
finally made a movement toward the door, re- 
marking that he guessed he’d go. ‘‘Oh!”’ said 
she, starting from a beautiful condition of 
semi i . “won't you takea chair ?” 
“Well, I don’t care if I do,” was his reply, and 
he took the ebair, thanking her kindly, and 
carried it home. He says it is a good chair, 
made of walnut, with stuffing and green cover— 
just what he wanted. 


.... An Irish citizen called at the post-office: 
“Onny letter for O’Hoolahan?’’ “Which of 
them?’’ “Onnyofthim.’’ ‘ We can’t give 
out letters that way. What’s your first name ?”” 
“None of your business fwat my name is. £& 
want alettber.” ‘* Wecan’t tell whether there 
is any letter for you without knowing what. 
your name is.”” ‘I’m a nathuralized citizen 
and ain’t Ias much right toa letther as ony- 
body?’? ‘* Why, yes, of course, if there is one. 
for you. I can’t tell whether there is any un- 
less you tell me your name.”’ ‘Gimme a let- 
ther, I tell you:’’ ‘*Give me your name, I tell 
you!’ “Mename is—me name is—Pathrick 
Mahoney.”’ (Clerk looks.) ‘ There is no let- 
ter for Patrick Mahoney.” After a little more 
stubborn insisting, the man started away. & 
gentleman who had been lookiug on with much 
enjoyment, inquired: ‘‘So you didn’t get any 
letter, after all, Pat?” ‘No,’ said Pat, with 
awink; “butI got even with him. It wasn't 
me own nameI guy him! Is there onny other 





post-office in this town where I could gets 


letther, eur? ’’ 
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Political. 


Tune is sufficient Republicanism of a very 
sturdy and aggressive character still exisiing 
fn New England and at the West to justify the 
letter of Vice-President Wilson to the Spring- 
field Republican, in which he says that the Re- 
publican party is not only not yet dead, but is 
in a good condition to be put upon its feet 
again, provided the leaders of the party know 
enough to doit. The vitality of the party has 
been exhibited during the past week in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Dawes to the United States Senate 
in Massachusetts, of Mr. Hamlin in Maine, the 
nomination of Mat. Carpenter in Wisconsin, 
and in the persistent vote for General Burn- 
side in the legislature of Rhode Island, although 
he has not come closer than within eight 
votes of the number necessary for an election. 
But the most determined exhibition of Repub- 
lican feeling has been shown in Connecticut, 
where the party has nominated the most rad- 
ical and outspoken partisans for state officers, 
and the nominating convention unequivocally 
approved the conduct of President Grant, not 
only in relation to Louisiana, but everything 
else. Mr. James Lloyd Greene, who received 
the nomination for governor, is the mayor of 
Norwich and is represented to be a thorough- 
going radical of the old war-time style, who 
had shown his approval of the President’s mes- 
sage on Louisiana by firing a salute on receiv- 
ing it. He had done the same thing when the 
emancipation message of Lincoln was issued, 
he being mayor of Norwich at that time. So 
there is no doubt whatever aa to where and 
how he stands, and the people of Con- 
necticut know precisely what kind of a 
candidate is presented to them. Mr. Charles 
L. English, of New Haven, the candt- 
date for lieutenant-governor, is quite as 
pronounced a Republican and quite as well 
known to the people of the state. He isa 
brother of Governor English and both can- 
didates are men of estimable character and of 
good condition. They are spoken of as ‘‘pall- 
bearers of a dead party” by the Democratic 
press, but we shall see by and by who the 
mourners are. 





.... Senator Frelinghuysen, in his speech last 
week on the Louisiana question, referred to 
that clause of the Constitution which says 
that ‘the United States shell guarantee to 
every state in the Union a republican form of 
government,”’ and then said: ‘* Now, who is 
the United States?’’ His answer is that this 
title means the Executive, or the Judiciary, or 
Congress, according to circumstances. The 
answer of the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Luther vs. Borden, growing out of the Dorr 
Rebellion, is different. The Court, having 
quoted the clause, said: ‘‘Under this article 
of the Constitution it rests with Congress to 
decide what government is the established 
one in a state. For, as the United States 
guarantee to each state a republican gov- 
ernment, Congress must necessarily decide 
what government is established in a state 
before it can determine whether it is 
republican or not.’? In respect to that 
part of the clause which refers to ‘do- 
mestic violence” the Court further said: “It 
rested with Congress, too, to determine upon 
the means proper to be adopted to fulfill this 
guaranty.”’ Referring to the act of February 
28th, 1795, the Court farther said: ‘By this act 
the power of deciding whether the exigency 
had arisen upon which the Government of the 
United States is bound to interfere is given to 
the President.” The Supreme Court very 
plainly differs from Senator Frelinghuysen as 
to “‘ who is the United States " in the guaranty 
clause. The duty and the power implied pri- 
marily rest with Congress, and the President 
acts only as he is by law directed to act. Con- 
gress must act before he can act ; and then he 
must comply with the law which authorizes his 
action. 


----The whole number of United States 
senators, when every seat is filled, is seventy- 
four. There being one vacancy from Louisi- 
ana, the present namber is seventy-three, of 
whom fifty are Rep ablicans, nineteen are Demo- 
crats, and four are classed as Liberals. On the 
4th of next March the terms of twenty-five of 
these senators will expire—seventeen of them 
being Republicans, five of them being Demo- 
erata, and three being Liberals. As the result 
of the elections last fall, the Democrats will 
have large gains in the next Senate, thongh 
not sufficicutly large to overcome the Repub- 
lican majority. In 1872 the Senate consisted 


‘of sixty-one Republicans and eleven Demo- 


erats, with two vacancies. The majority of 
Republicans in the Lower House of Congress 
elected that year was one hundred ; and the 
majority of Democrats in the same house 
elected last fall is seventy. The change in the 
political complexion of the two Houses of 
Congress, as it will appear at the next session, 
shows that the Republican party in the two 
years past bas suffered enormous losses. It is 
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certainly time for its leaders to ascertain the 
reasons, and, if possible, to remove them. A 
policy that perpetuates the reasons will, as 
sure as fate, hand over the whole Government 
to the Democracy at the next presidential elec- 
tion. The best test of what the people think 
and how they feel is the manner in which they 
vote, Their voting judgment must be re- 
spected. The party that defies it is doomed 
beyond the power of caucus management to 
save it, 


..The President, in his answer to the 
Senate resolution in respect to Louisiana, says: 
“That the courts of the United States have 
the right to interfere in various ways with 
state elections, so as to maintain political 
equality and rights therein, irrespective of racc 
or color, is comparatively a new and to some 
seems to be a startling idea.’’ We entirely 
agree with the President in this utterance, and 
refer to the interference of Judge Durell, 
backed up by United States troops, as an illus- 
tration. His interference was certainly a very 
“startling” one, and the section of the law 
under which he professed to act is equally 
“startling,” since nota single fragment of it 
is authorized by the Fifteenth Amendment. It 
{s the business of the states themselves to 
determine all questions in respect to state 
elections, subject to the single restriction that 
they must not deny the voting right to any 
citizen of the United States on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude. So long as they comply with this re- 
striction the General Government bas nothing 
to do with their elections, and can have noth- 
ing to do with them without a usurpation of 
power. 


.... At therecent state Republican Convention 
in Hartford Mr. Baldwin said : ‘Stand by your 
President and your party where they are right, 
and when they are wrong admit it and set them 
right.” Butit isa remarkable circumstance that 
the only convention or legislature that has yet 
approved the course of the Administration in 
the Lonisiana affair was the body to which Mr. 
Baldwin addressed his advice. The Repub- 
licans in Kansas resolved in caucus that the 
President must be sustained, but what was 
done in convention we have not learned. The 
Union League Clubs have been backward in 
expressing any opinions in reference to Louis- 
fana, and the only means of knowing what the 
party thinks on the anbject is to judge by the 
silence rather than the declarations of its 
leaders. 


..--Governor Allen, of Ohio, who Is old 
enough and has seen enough of political life to 
make his opinions worth attending to, is said 
to havea portrait of Senator Thurman hanging 
upin his room labeled ‘‘ Our next President.’’ 
Butthe value of the venerable Governor's 
judgment issomewhat impaired by the recol- 
lection of his having always been a very violent 
partisan, of his extreme senility, and of the 
fact that Senator Thurman is his nephew. If 
Governor Allen or anybody else desires to see 
Senator Thurman in the White House, it will 
be the wiser way to say nothing about it at 
present and wait patiently for the next nom- 
inating convention, The men most talked 
about for the presidency are just those who 
fail to be elected. 


..--The Springfield Republican thinks that if 
Gen. Sheridan would resign his lieutenant- 
generalship, on the ground that he cannot 
reconcile it witb his sense of honor to employ 
the military force under his command for par- 
tisan purposes, he would become the most 
popular man in the United States, and that 
nothing short of an interposition of Divine 
Providence could prevent his becoming Presi- 
dent. But “little Phil’? probably prefers be- 
ing lieutenant-general to being President ; and 
if he didn’t, his New Orleans dispatch will pre- 
vent him from ever being troubled with presi- 
dency on the brain. 


-...A new generation has come upon the 
stage of political existence in this state since 
there was a Democratic senator elected by the 
legislature. The last one was John A. Dix, 
who was chosen thirty-three years ago and suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Seward. He is the sole survivor 
of the ante-rebellion school of Democratic 
senators. 


....In Michigan the Conservative Republic- 
ans have defeated Senator Chandler, by the 
help of the Democrats, and elected in his place 
Judge Christiancy, who is represented asa thor- 
ough Republican, though of Democratic ante- 
cedents. The change of men will not produce 
any change in the political complexion of the 
Senate. 


.+--General Butler has afforded a little sur- 
prise for some of his old enemies and traducers 
by turning up in Congress as a champion of 
the rights of importing merchants, and if his 
career as a congressman did not terminate in 
March he might become the favorite of our 
importers. 
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Ministerial Register. 
Information for this aepartment will be gladly received. 


BAPTIS?. 
BEATTY, J. W., Union, Mo., ord., Dec. 25th. 
BROWNE, A., Worcester, Mass., goes to East 
Washington, N. H. 
CARR, H. M., Virden, called to Taylorville, Ill. 
Gane. J., late Methodist, ord., at Chilicothe, 
oO. 


COGNER, O. T., Lincoln, goes to Omaha, Neb. 


CROWLEY, W. §8., Philadelphia, Pa., died, 
dan. 16th. 


DAVID, W. L.,; of Crozer Theo. Sem., goes as 
missionary to Africa. 

DUNN, J. W., Rockville, called to Newport, O. 

FAUNCE, D. W., Concord, N. H., called to 
Lynn, Mass. 


FURMAN, J. C., D. D., Grenville, 8. C., re- 
signs, 


= B. B., Effingham, goes to Streator, 
a, 


MAHEW, W. M., of Newton Theo. Sem., 
called to Swanton, Vt. 


MERRILL, J. W., goes to Barre, Mass. 
aa: Soin W., Pottsville, Pa., goes to Cheater, 


MULLEN, J., Dundee, N. Y., resigns. 
ee Ww. a. , Shuqualak, Miss., ord., Dec 
th. 


PECK, W., Centerville, Mich., called to 
Pioneer, O. 


POLLARD, J. R., of Mexico, goes to Darda- 
nelle, Ark. 


RAGSDALE, J. W., called to Sand Creek, Ml. 
REESE, T., Wyoming, called to Marseilles, Tl. 
READ, J. H., ord., at Roanoke, IIL 

ROBY, J. D., Salem, goes to Cusetta, Ala. 


TL. A. V., Augusta, Me., called to Orange, 
Mass. 


VAN OSDEIL, C. W., Warrensville, M1., ra- 
signs. 


WITTER, F. 8., Fort Howard, Wis., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDERSON, G., Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
goes to Montreal, Canada. 
ALEXANDER, W. 8., recently missionary in 
Florence, Italy, supplies at Pomfret, Ct. 
BIDDLE, J. A., of Yale Theo. Sem., goes to 
Milford, Ct. 

BROADWELL, H. J., New Haven, Ct., called 
to 8t. Johnsbury, Vt. 

BROWN, C. 0., Potterville, Mich., resigns. 

CHAPIN, R., of Yale Theo. Sem., ord., at At- 
water, O., Dec. 10th. 

CRUZAN, J. A., Williamsport, Pa., resigns. 


DEAN, W. N. T., of Bangor Theo. Sem., goes 
to Somerset, Mass. 


ELDRIDGE, E. D., Kensington, N. H., re- 
signs, 

FREELAND, 8. M., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

GIDDINGS, E. J., Somerset, Mass., resigns. 

GREELEY, F. N. Volney, N. Y., resigns. 

HETZLER, H., Sherrill’s Mound, Iowa, re- 
signs. 

KIDDER, C., Poplar Grove, IL, died, Dec. 29th, 
aged 73. 


KIDDER, 8. T., of Yale Theo. Sem., supplies 
at Poplar Grove, Il. - 

MASON, L. T., of Oberlin Theo. Sem., ord., at 
Portland, N. ¥., Jan. 14th. 

MERRILL, B. B., goes to Sandy Point and 
Searsport, Me. 

MUNGER, T. T., Lawrence, Maas., resigns. 

ORIATT, 8. A., Talcottville, Ct., goes to S8nd- 
bury, Mass. 

PARSONS, J., Lebanon, supplies at Kenne- 
bunk, Me. 

PIERCE, G., Milford, N. H., supplies at Park- 
st. ch., Boston, Mass. 

ROGERS, és J., Biddeford, Me., resigns. 

SINNOTT, C. N., supplies at Lebanon, Me. 

SMITH, W. A., Senaca Falls, called to Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y. 

SHEPLEY, S. H., Blairsville, Pa., died, Nov. 
17th, aged 64. 


STOWITS, C. W., of Auburn Theo. Sem., sup- 
plies at Morrisville, N. Y. 


TORREY, J., East Hardwick, Vt., called to 
Sherburne, a ie 


WEBSTER, R. M., Grand Rapids, goes to Rer- 
lin, Wis. 

WHEELER, E. P., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
called to Marshall, Mich. 


CHRISTIAN. 
a ne E. T., Eddytown, goes to Castile, 


e+ ABH O. F., Eddytown, goes to Med- 


way, 
RAPP, B. F., Bentonville, O., goes to Eddy- 
town, 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 
BATES, T. F., Murfreesboro, Tenn., goes to 
Caseyville, Ky. 
—— H.L., Pieres City, goes to Verona, 


a B. F., Ludyilie, Ga., goes to Fort Branch, 
Ind. 


ROBERTSON, J. E. F.,-Syracnse, goes to 
Longwood, Mo. 

WOOD, C. N., West Point, goes to Corinth, 
Miss. 


LUTHERAN. 
BELL, P. G., Polo, Ill, resigns. 
BROCKMANN, J. H., Fort Atkinson, goes to 
Watertown, Wis. 
DINKLE, W. A., Bridgewater, Va., resigns. 


FETZER, <. Lee Shannondale, goes to 
Epbrata, Pa 

HERRING, 8. “ER, Duncannon, ealled to 
Wrightsville, Pa 


HARRY, J. H., Concord, N. C., resigns. 

REED, E. L., Trenton, N. J., goes to Selin’s 

Grove, Pa 

SHOUP, J. B., Loysville, Pa., goes to Med- 
way, O. 

SPRECHER, ©. 8. bop Ti, goes te 
Lyon’s Station, Ind 


8STECK, D., D.D., Middletown, Md., called to 
Gettysburg, Pa, 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


VERNON, L. M., D.D., St. Lonis, Mo., goes 
to Union ch., Rome, Italy. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BELL, 8. B., D.D., Hillsdale, Mich., goes te 
Oakland, Cal. 
DOBSON, A. T., Chester, Pa., resigns. 
FILLMORE, J. 0. D.D., Jordan, goea ta Lan- 
singburg, N. ¥. 
ae gS J. M., Union City, supplies at Kane 


GOODELL, W. H., Chicago, Ill, ord., Jan. 11th. 

GRIER, J. B., Lawrenceville, supplies at 
Jacksonville, Fla 

HALLEY, E., DD., Albany, N. Y., elected 
ebaplain of Nuw York senate. 

HODGE, J. A., D D., Hartford, Ct., resigns. 

HOGUE, A. A., Danville, supplies at Kirk 
wood and Mt. Pleasant, Ky. 

HUMPHREYS, G. F., Amherst, Mass., ins: 
Jan. Ist. 

HUTCHINSON, J. N., Fairbury, goes to Ma 
rengo, Ill. 

LANDIS, J. L., Pennfield, Pa., resigns. 

Wace. D., of Scotland, goes to Middletown 


MUNRO, J. H., Boston, Mass., goes to Phil 
adelphia, Pa. 

McELROY, J. R., supplies at Mansfield and 
Covington, Pa. 

PARKER, O., Springfield, goes to Dethi, N. ¥. 

POMEROY, J. J., Upper Octorara, Pa., called 
to Rahway, N. J. 

PRIEST, J. A, D.D., Quincy, Ill, goes to New 
ton, N. J. ¢ 

RICE, H. H., Norwalk, O., goes to Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

SCOFIELD, E., Chicago, goes to Ottawa, M1. 

SHIELDS, J. M., Beaver, goes to Millvale, Pa 

TAYLOR, J. C., Milwankes, Wis., goes tc 
Cuba, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, C. H., D.D., Newark, N. J., be 
comes president of Alcorn Univ., Miss. 
WALKER, L. F., Taylorvilie, 0., goes to In- 

dianapolis, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 

ARBUTHNOT, J. 8., Uniontown, Ala., goes te 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

BARTLETT, W. F. V., Rodney, Miss., sup- 
plies at Lexington, Ky. 

CARNE, J. B., supplies at Union City and Troy 
Station, Tenn. 

GASTON, L. B., Pascagoula, Miss., goes to 
Memphis, Tenn. 

McDONALD, B. W., Lebanon, Tenn., goes te 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

PAYNE, C. M., Wilmington, N. C., resigns. 

SCOTT, J. M., goes to Jerseyville, Il. 

SHEPPARD, J. N., goes to Raleigh, Tenn. 

WASHBURN, J., Athens, goes to Valdosta, Ga. 

WILSON, L. H., Griffin, goes to Clarksville, Ga 

WHITE, J. E., Cheeter Court House, 8. C.; 
supplies at Rodney, Miss. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ADAMS, W. F., New Orleans, La., consecrated 
Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona, Jap. 
17th. 

BUCK, G., Hartford, Ct., called to Wakefield, 
Mass. 

CARTMILL, E. B., Oberlin, coes to Lancaster, 
0. 


DUDLEY, T. U., D. D., Baltimore, Md., inst. 
Bishop of Kentucky, Jan, 27th. 

FISCHER, C. L., Lower Merion, Pa., goes to 
Olympia, Wash. Ter. 

FISK, W. A., Cincinnati, O., goes to Delaware, 
Ind. 

HOOPER, W. B., Milford, Pa., goes to Trinity 
ch., New York. 

JAGGAR, T. A., D. D., Philadelphia, Pa., made 
Bishop of Southern Ohio. 

JEWELL, F. 8., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥F., goes to 
Winsted, 

JOHNSTONE, W. J., Stillwater, Minn., goes 
to Peoria, I) 

JUDD, H., Allegan, Mich., goes to Oberlin, O, 

LUSON, F. N., Port Jervis, N. Y., goes to 
West Lyons, Ill, 

PARDEE, L., made rector of Calvary ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

PRATT, J. C., Bowlder, Col., retires from the 
ministry. 

STEWART, W. H. » eee Pa, ac- 
cepts curacy in 4 Mary's, London, Es. 
gland. 

STRONG, C. H., Stratford, Ct., ord. priest. 

WALKER, J. F., Chicago, goes to Wilming- 
ton, Ill. 

WOOD, J., Lansing, Mich., resigns. 

WRIGHT, J. T., Smyrna, Del., ord. priest, 
Jan, 14th. 

BOMAN CATHOLIC. 


MURPHY, P. J., D.D., Chicago, Ti, died, 
Jan. Ist. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
Popa te J., goes to 25th-st. ch., New 
fork. 


eS R.C., called to No, Kortright, 


MORRIS, A. W., called to Ellison, i. 


MoMASTER, W. HL, Princeton, ind., inst., 
Dec. 29th. : 


WYLIE, T., goes to Hebron, N. F 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our Ut af “ Rooks of the Wesk" 
wi de considered by us an equivalent to thelr pub- 
Mehere for al volumes received. The interests of our 
Teadere will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHRIST." 


Tue attention paid to the doubts ralsed 
tm regard to the treth of the Christian re- 
ligion is a special feature of modern 
thought. The skeptics have done good 
service in compelling Christian writers 
to meet them on the basis of naked facts 
and in destroying many of the hallucina- 
tions which invested the doctrines of relig- 
fon. The truth has been earnestly sought 
for by all parties. Each question has been 
argued on its merits. The result has been 
most favorable. Some weak-mindcd people 
have lost their belief and their heads; but, 
as @ whole, the gain is very great. The 
atmosphere has been cleared of a thousand 
doubts and the truths of the Gospel, as 
stated in the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, 
the great catholic bulwarks of Christian- 
Ity, have stood forth in their ancient sim- 
plicity and freshness. 

Each volume of the Bimpton Lectures 
for the last ten years bas done most noble 
work io building up with fresh mortar the 
old foundations of religious defense, in stat- 
ing old questions in vew terms, in bringing 
the recent studies of fearless scholars to 
bear upon controverted or doubted truths. 
These successive volumes, since Canon Lid- 
Gon’s celebrated lectures on she Divinity of 
Christ, in partial reply to“ Zece Homo,” have 
dealt in the most honest style with living 
issues, aud. no year has brought a richer 
gift than the year 1874, in the lectures on 

‘he Religion of the Christ, by the Rev. Stan- 
ley Leathes. . 

Most students of the Bible have quietly 
revised their views of its inspiration, and 
have been glad that such revision does not 
impair at all one’s confidence in the truths 
which the Bible contains. The treatment 
of the Bible ia its character as literary and 
historic monuments—what Matthew Ar- 
nold so strongly insisted on in bis “Literature 
and Dogma”—has gradually been conceded 
as not dangerous to the orthodox faith, and 
this isthe method of Mr. Leathes in these 
Bampton Lectures. He takes these literary 
monuments and historic documents as evi- 
dence of the origin of tie religion of the 
Christ. This cuts away very many 
objections. He argues his points from 
the basis of well-known facts. The point 
js their adequate explanation, and this 
is the key-note to this very interesting 
yolume. There are facts in the early his- 
tory of the world which must be accounted 
for—the origin of the idea of God, the con- 
fession of decay and failure in Nature and in 
man, the existence of sacrifice, the uniform 
teachings of mythology, the unrest of the 
heathen nations, the vast difference in tone 
and eleyation between the Old Testament 
end everything which exists besides it. 
There are facts to be explained in Jewish 
history, ideas which must have had their 
origin outside of man and which find a 
warm reception in his heart and soul. The 
idea of the Christ is indirectly pointed to In 
heathen literature and directly traced to 
Abraham in the sacred writings of the Jews. 
Point by poiat the Christ conception grows. 
It bursts into beauty in the psalms; it fills 
out into strength in the prophecies; it is the 
bright aud morning star of the ancient 
Scriptures, glowing and kindling on every 
page. The inception of the Christ idea 
must not only be explained but fulfilled. 
No fulfillment was reached in Jewish his- 
tory. The Christ of the Gospels confirms 
the Christ ides already existing and based 
upon the Old Testament and more than 
fulfills the ancient prophecy. The state- 
ment that Jesus is the Christ is the Gospel. 
It centers in a person whose existence and 
ebaracter must be explained. The Christ 
of the Acts comes before us as a belief 
already in existence and operative; yet the 
belief is a belief ina person similar to that 
portrayed in the Gospels. The Pauline 
Epistles give us the picture of this bellef 
working its way in the world and in 


Tus RELIGION OF THE CHRIST; tte History and 
averary Development Considered as an evidence of 
t Origin. The Bampton Lectures for 1874. By Rev. 
STANLEY LuaTuss, M.A. New York: Pott, Young 
aSo. Wise 
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work dove. The brief space between the 
death of Christ and the end of the New 
Testament canon gives the battle of the 
religion of the Christ with the world, which 
was in a position to refute it if it was not 
true. The lives molded by its influence and 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, lives re- 
generated and renewed, teach its power 
over the mind and heart and soul. This 
Jesus, called the Christ, is a real life, which 
thus fills out prophecy and Is unique in the 
history of men. It embraces the super- 
natural. Its only explanation is that the 
religion of the Christ is the record in 
human history which God bas given as of 
his Son. Thus taken as a statement of 
facts, the Bible contains what can only be 
explained by acknowledging that Jesus 
was the Christ, and this was the point 
doubted and to be proved. 

Such is the bare outline of an argument 
which bas wonderful freshness and point, 
which is compacted together into a glowing 
treatise and logical statement, which is not 
encumbered and stiff with learning, which 
is written in the language of daily life; 
which embraces the results of thorough 
study up to most recent writers, and which 
any one can read with profit. To the stu- 
dent its simple statements may often seem 
wanting in depth because the thought is so 
clear; but this is its great excellence. It is 
a book to study, and yeta book which can 
be understood without study—simply read. 
It cuts under the elaborate arguments of 
modern doubt. Though pot written to 
meet the arguments of the book called 
“Supernatural Religion,” it fully supersedes 
and refutes it. The preface, in which Mr. 
Leathes sum3 up the arguments in hia lucid 
way, Which are more elaborately drawn 
out in the Lectures, is one of the finest 
specimens of clear, candid, temperate 
reascning in modern literature and would 
do good service as a tract by itself. 

Tue method of the argument leads one 
out of the wilderness of texts and biblical 
criticism, into the consideration of a few 
broad and definite facts, which must be ac- 
counted for by intelligent men and on 
which the whole superstructure of the 
Christian religion rests. It is a book 
especially for men who doubt the divinity 
of Christand who hate theological argu- 
ments. Itis the literary treatment of this 
great subject, with something less than the 
fine enthusiasm of humanity found in “ Ecce 
Homo,” with more than the ‘‘ sweetness and 
light” of Matthew Arnold, with the ease 
and logical completeness which comes 
from the fullest knowledge of details and 
the absolute mastery of the whole theme. 
Just short of being brilliant, it meets a 
great want in ourcurrent religious thought, 
and as a contribution to literature and as a 
sure guide to Him who has the words of 
eternal life it is one of the best books pub- 
lished during the last year. 

Jciros H. Warp. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


WuoeEver bas had the good fortune to 
live ina New England village has very like- 
ly at some time realized the excellent field 
for fiction afforded by simple country life. 
We have had, accordingly, several excel- 
lent New England novels; but not enough 
to indicate, much less to exhaust the rich- 
ness ef the field. The last one whose plot 
is luid amidst New England scenes is the 
new story in which Mr. Charles Carleton 
Coffin has for the first time addressed the 
public of novel readers, Mr. Coffin is 
well fitted for the task he sets himself to 
perform. He is, we take it,a New En- 
glander by birth. He has long been a cor- 
respondent of Zhe Boston Journal, a paper 
which, if it does not reach the best class of 
New England minds, has yet been long in 
fayor with the average New Englander. 
Mr. Coffin, furthermore, is a close ob- 
server of the life of which he has been a 
part; and he has in his ‘“ Winning his 
Way,” 8 juvenile story originally published 
in the first volume of Our Young Folks, 
shown his ability to describe the people, 
manners, and scenes of the most favored 


* CALEB ERIWELE. A Story of American Life. By 
CHARLES CARLETON Corrin (“Carleton”). Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1875. 

Honest JouN Vans. A Story. By J. W. Dm For- 
Est. New Haven: Richmond & Patten. 1875. 

Ovum New Cnvsaps. A Temperance Story. By Ep- 
WARD BR Hate Boston Rocems Bevthers. 19% 








part of the country in an admirable manner. 
‘Winning his Way” was, in fact, so good 
a story that it found deserved favor with 
older readers than those to whom it was 
addressei. Weare not surprised, accord- 
ingly, to find Caleb Rrinkle an excellent 
story. It has a plot which hol:s the reader's 
interest through five hundred pages, and its 
delineations of character and its descriptions 
of manners and places are accurate. In the 
Jatter many readers will find the best part 
of the novel. 

Mr. J. W. De Forest’s brief story of 
Honest John Vane appeared as a serial 
in The Atlantic Monthly some time since. 
It has now been reprinted in a neat vol- 
ume by a firm in New Haven, the city 
which the author makes his home, Mr. 
De Forest is quite a master of sty!e, and the 
reader turns page after page of his work 
scarcely finding an infelicity of expression 
to jarupon bis pleasant journey. Whenso 
good a writer has anything to say he is sure 
to produce an interesting book, and this is 
what Mr. De Forest has never failed to do. 
The principal defect, to our mind, which is 
to be found in Honest John Vane lies in the 
fact that it presents what, even in these 
days of congressional ‘‘ revelations,” we 
believe to be an essentially blackened and 
untrue picture of life and morals 
at Washington. Insterd of growing 
worse, we believe congressmen now- 
adays to be, on the whole, quite as 
able as their predecessors in byzone times 
and considerabiy more honest. The age, 
grown more moral, unearths and brands in- 
iquities which within a quarter of acentury 
were unknown, and if known would have 
been permiited, probably, to flourish ‘undis- 
turbed bs the animadversions of the major- 
ity. This favlt in Honest John Vane is one 
we found in ‘*’ The Gilded Age,” and we 
are sorry that1t should mara novel oUser- 
wise so exccl.ent. 

Our New Crveade, Mir. Hale’s new book, 
isa temperance story. Possessing the ex- 
cellent literary qualities one finds in all the 
author’s tales aud the distinctive character- 
istics with which his reputation is associ- 
ated, it also teaches sound morals in a way 
in which cant and goodyism have no part. 
Merit and morals are so often divorced that 
each one of Mr. Hale’s stories *‘ with a pur- 
pose” is a positive blessing to the public, 
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Tue first article in The Presbyterian Quar- 
terly for January discusses “ Preaching to 
the Conscience.” The author, the Rev. 
Thomas Nichols, urges that the true 
method of preaching “is that of an appeal 
through the truth to the consciences of 
men.” The effort of the pulpit commonly 
is, according to this writer, “now to con- 
vince the reason of men, now to draw out 
their affections, now to enlist their sympa- 
thies, now to work upon their fears, now to 
dazzle their imaginations, and only in about 
the same proportion to appeal to the moral 
element.” While these various methods of 
presentation ought to be employed, yet the 
main reliance should be placed upon the 
appeal to the consciences of men. Mr. 
Nichols shows that this is the method of 
the Bible and that it is in accordance with 
nature, because ‘‘ man is an ethical being, 
‘built up around a conscience’; if a ra- 
tional being, still an ethical one, and as 
much rational because ethical as ethical 
because rational.” The argument of this 
writer is clear and cumulative and the 
truth which he presents is one of the very 
highest import. That it will carry him, 
if he will follow it, a good deal fur- 
ther than he is inclined to go we have no 
doubt. If men preach to the conscience, 
they must preach truth which the conscience 
will approve; and they cannot present dog- 
mas, which are directly contrary to the 
primary moral intuitions No man 
who proposes to preach to the con- 
science can engage, without stulltifying 
himself, to teach the Westminster Confes- 
sion in its entirety. Singularly enough, 
Mr. Nichols instances Shedd’s “ Sermons 
to the Natural Man” as an excellent speci- 
men of this style of preaching. In the 
main perhaps it may be; but the conscience 
which does not revolt at a good many state- 
ments in that book must be a conscience of 
which morality is not the rule. The second 
article, by Professor Welch, of Union Col- 
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lege, on ‘‘ The Modern Theory of Forces,” 
is a serviceable collation of the various at- 
tempts of the modern scientists to define 
force and to state the relation of life to in- 
organic matter and the relation of the 
thought to the organism. These numerous 
and discordant theories when they are 
brought together give a strong impression 
of the uncertainties of modern science. The 
issues which it makes witb religion are not 
yet clearly defined. The matters concern- 
ing which it is supposed to be the enemy of 
supernaturslism are matters about which ite 
authorities do not at all agree among them- 
selves. And it is, perhaps, quite worth 
while for theologians to wait until the sci- 
entists come to some agreement as to what 
force is, and are able to state in a definite 
formula the law of correlation between beat 
aod thought, before worrying about the re- 
sult. The Rev. J. O. Gordon compares 
“The Buddhist and Christian Ideas of 
Hell,” showing that the doctrines of future 
puoishment taught in the New Testament 
are far more rational and intelligible than 
those of the Buddhist scriptures, Although 
the punishment threatened in the latter is 
not endless, it lasts a good while, if the fol- 
lowing is a true statement: 

**A particularly bad man at the moment of 
bis death is led away to Hell. If he does 
not pass throuch other hells first and is 
consivned to ‘Avitchi,” there he remains 
in suffering for eighty-four thousand great 
kalpas. Reducing to years, it amourts to 
84,000x134,400x10,000, which gives a row 
of fifteen figures as the number of yerrs 
there spent; or, one may say, it lasts 112,- 
896 billions of years. Then for his next 
punishment one must add in the term of 
years represented by the pile of hemp-seed, 
And then one ads 8,000,000 years for a 
time spent in black darkness, where he sees 
nothing. And the product is the number 
of years punishment may last for a man. 
Perhaps in place of the periods just spoken 
of there may be a great number of such 
ages.” 

The punishments to which wicked men are 
subjected during these inconceivable periods 
are fantastically cruel. Take a sample : 

‘*In the ‘ burning hells’ the tortures are 

fiendish. The poor wretches consigned to 
them ‘ are lashed with burning iron wires, 
their limbs backed with iron batchets, their 
bonesslowly sawn asunder with iron saws.’ 
Some have ‘their bones and flesh crushed 
by the falling of mountains upon them; 
iron elephants stamp others to pieces; 
others are bruised in iron mortars, until 
their blood and secretions flow out.’ Others 
are cast into red-hot pans ‘and roasted and 
fried over and over again.’ Some of the 
guilty are cast into burning lakes, whence 
great spikes on which they are impaled pre- 
vent their escaping. Poisonous blasts, fear- 
ful scourgings, copper dogs, monsters belch- 
ing forth fire, bubbling filth, all lend their 
terrors to the scene.” 
Yet this is the religion which modern skep- 
ticism is fond of holding up as superior to 
Christianity! Dr. Atwater, the editor, 
contributes an article on “Calvinism in 
Doctrine and Life,” in which he ably main- 
tains the philosophical soundness of the 
Calvinistic system and contends that it has 
always brought forth the good fruit of 
morality. 

The New Englander opens with an article 
on “Central Asia,” by the Rev. Selah Mer- 
rill. The article is the fruit of careful 
reading of recent books on Asia, whose in- 
formation it condenses and presents in 
good journalistic fashion. One may gain 
from it considerable valuable knowledge of 
the region of the earth which it describes. 
Dr. Adams, of Illinois College, has an 
article on ‘‘Herbert Spencer’s Proposed 
Reconciliation between Religion and 
Science,” which shows a very careful study 
of the author and proposes several ques- 
tions which the Spencerian philosophers 
will find it necessary to answer. The ap- 
plication to Mr. Speucer’s theories of a 
rigorous logic makes havoc with some of 
them, as Mr. Bowne has already shown; 
and the criticism of Mr. Adams is.no less 
thorough and searching. The article is 
written in good English. It treats Mr. 
Spencer with profound respect and mani- 
fests throughout an excellent spirit. Mat 
thew Arnold’s “Literature and Dog- 
ma” gets another overhauling by 
President Sturtevant, of the same 
college. With Mr. Arnold’s professed aim 
President Sturtevant proclaims himselt in 


hearty sympathy. Heis‘‘not the only nor . 


the first man that has seen the necessity of 
some religious readjustments to meet the 
exigencies of the age and of coming ages. 
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, « » Systems of thought and modes of eccle- 
siastical organization which toa great extent 
originated or, at least, derived their present 
form and spirit from dark ages of prevailing 
ignorance, superstition, and spiritual des- 
potism, cannot be reasonably presumed to 
be well suited to an age of higher culture 
both in the direction of literature and of 
sclence than any that has preceded it.” 
That is well said; but why will not the 
writer be specific? What we want now- 
adays is not so much the assertion of this 
need as some attempt to supply it. Whois 
better able than President Sturtevant to point 
out those readjustments which are neces- 
sary in our statements of doctrine—those 
‘‘extra beliefs” with which Christianity 
bas been loaded in her passage through the 
Dark Ages and of which she must be dis- 
burdened? The limits of this article may 
not have permitted this, but the task is one 
to which thoughtful and liberal men like 
the writer ought to address themselves. 
President Sturtevyant’s treatment of the 
book under his hands is acute and masterly. 
In the person of its president and its pro- 
fessor Illinois here shows how foolish are 
sneers sometimes cast upon Western col- 
leges. In ‘*The Genesis of Rights in Nat- 
ural Law” Professor E. H. Gillett, of 
New York University, undertakes to find a 
foundation for our notion of rights in the 
natural constitution of man and in the rela- 
tions of men. Dr. Gillett appears to think 
that we may have a very fair basis of social 
morality without any religious amendment 
to the Constitution. ‘‘ Let there be no 
assertion of rights,” he urges, ‘‘ that can be 
only arbitrarily defined, or which are shaped 
by the various fancies, temperaments, or 
interests of men; but rather let those be 
recognized which can assert their validity 
as derived from duties enjoined by natural 
law and which the common welfare must 
allow to remain unrestricted and undis- 
turbed.” The attention of The Christian 
Statesman is respectfully called to this ar- 
ticle. Dr. Thompson’s Thanksgiving Ad- 
dress at Berlin on ‘‘The Heroic Age of 
America” is printed in full, and there are 
other interesting articles. 
The leading article in The Baptist Quarter. 
ly is by the Rev. Jobn A. Broadus, D.D., 
on “The American Baptist Ministry One 
Hundred Years Ago.” Our Baptist breth- 
ren are thinking more than the rest of us 
sbout the coming Centennial, and this arti_ 
cle goes back to the beginning of the cen- 
tury, to glean for facts about the early 
preachers of the denomination. Dr. Broad- 
as is a perspicuous and graphic writer and 
he succeeds in giving us a very good idea of 
what was going on among his brethren one 
hundred years ago. How great has been 
the relative gain of this denomination since 
that time will be made obvious by reading 
this article. Very few of the names here 
mentioned will be familiar to the general 
reader as having any permanent place in 
the history of the Revolutionary period, 
Tbe impression which the denomination 
was making upon current history then was 
far less marked than that which it is making 
now. The Rev. George Dana Boardman, 
D.D., contributes an article on “The Pa- 
rousia,” in which he argues that the second 
comiug of Christ is a doctrine clearly re- 
vealed in the New Testament, and contends 
that it will be a personal, a sudden, and a 
triumpbant coming. Professor Lewis E. 
licks, of Greenville, Ohio, continues his 
Giscussion of a subject which he opened in 
the July number of The Quarterly—‘* Scient- 
isis and Theologians ; How they Disagree 
and Why.” Professor Hicks is a racy 
writer and his method of dealing with this 
subject isone which Tu& INDEPENDENT can 
heartily endorse, He does not think that 
the fault of this quarrel is all on the side 
of the scientists, though he does censure 
their refusal to recognize authority. That 
** wholesome, instinctive prompting to in- 
dependent judgments and self-centered 
decisions which is the grand mental char- 
acteristic of the age” and which is greatly 
stimulated by scientific pursuits is, no 
doubt, sometimes excessively indulged. 
Faith during the dark ages degenerated 
into credulity, and the present revolt against 
authority is largely the reaction from that 
bad extreme. Besides this source of doubt, 
which is more or less permanent, there is 
plenty of provocation to skepticism in the 
conduct of the theologians. To these causes 
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of doubt Professor Hicks addresses him- 
self with great plainness of speech. Wit- 
ness these words: 


“The tendency in a certain class of the- 
ologians to think the worst of Science, to 
put the worst construction on all bermove- 
ments, to inject devilish motives into and 
beneath that which is externally fair and 
innocent has a direct and very considerable 
influence in producing those very things 
which a poisoned suspicion assumes already 
to exist.” 


Nothing can be truer than that. So, too, 
the following example of one common 
method of dealing with doubters ought to 
be instructive to some ministers: 


“In 1859 a young man newly admitted 
to a Obristian rem removed to a distant 
community to engage in teaching. While 
there be observed the contradictions. in the 
two genealogies of Christ, as given by 
Matthew and Luke. He wrote to his pastor 
intimating that the foundations of his 
faith were giving way in the face of that 
and similar difficulties. What does this 
pastor, this enlightened theologian of cen- 
tury nineteen do? He rebukes the young 
man for so far yielding to the solicitations 
of the tempter as to doubt the essential 
barmony and perfect truthfulness of God’s 
Holy Book, and advises him to conjine his 
attention for the present to such parts of it as he 
can understand, especially the hortatory and 
devotional portions. The young man knew 
his rights and dared assert them. Resenting 
this advice as tending to stifle free inquiry, 
he sent a second letter, which speedily 
brought the best solution of the difficulty 
which that theologian was able to muster 
and without any furtber advice as to what 
part of the Bible he should read.” 


We do not fully agree with Professor Hicks 
when he expresses the opinion that a pastor 
in bis official relations should not express 
any opinion on controverted points in 
science. We have never been able to under- 
stand why pastors have not just as many 
rights as other people. But his paper, asa 
whole, is eminently sound and wise and 
ought to do a great deal of good. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra puts at the head an- 
other of ex-President Hill's excellent articles, 
on ‘*Tbhe Natural Sources of Theology.” 
The argument is drawn from the nature of 
man, from the scope of his powers and 
activities, and the infinite needs of his soul. 
These papers of Dr. Hill’s are wholly un- 
reportable in the brief space at our com- 
mand; but they form one of the most valu- 
able contributions recently made to Chris- 
tian philosophy. The following sentences 
bear directly upon a discussion which is 
current, and we quote them as food for 
thought. 


** We may be certain that God can and 
will hear and answer prayer, and make all 
things work together for good to them who 
love and trust him and accept his mercy 
offered in Christ our Lord. We may be 
certain also that he will not leave wicked- 
ness unpunished, but will render to every 
man the just deserts of his sin. Reason 
goes so far with unwavering step. But did 
we argue from hig infinite love that he 
must bring every creature finally to eternal 
happiness, or from his infinite justice that 
be must assign the incorrigibly wicked to 
eternal and iufinite torment, we should be 
arguing from the infinite and our argu- 
ment would not be sound. The question of 
eternal punishment or of future universal 
restoration can be settled only by revela- 
tion, if settled at all.” 





To Professor Gould’s exegetical essay on 
“The New Testament use of Lapé” we al- 
luded last week. The Rev. Henry 8. Bur- 
rage, of Portland, Maine, contributes an 
excellent biography of Heinrich August 
Wilhelm Meyer. There is an essay on 
‘*The Physical Value of Prayer,” by Pro- 
fessor J. E. Wells, of Woodstock, Canada, 
which will be likely to receive attention, 
Professor Wells examines three allegations 
which are supposed to render prayer use- 
less—the alleged inflexibility of natural 
law; the alleged absurdity of supposing 
that the Creator can be influenced by 
the suggestions or persuasions of a creature; 
and the alleged inevitable contradictions 
which must spring from the conflicting 
views, feelings, and wishes of short-sighted 
men. As to the first question, he urges 
that variety, quite as much as-uniforinity, 
is the rule of Nature, and that among these 
uncounted varieties of Nature there is room 
enough for the operation of a beneficent 
will. To the second alleged impossibility 
he opposes the statement of Professor Tyn- 
dail that ‘‘ it is no departure from scientific 
method to place bebind natural phenomena 
a Universal Father, who, in answer to the 
prayers of his children, alters the currents 








of those phenomena.” To say that God, 

because he is wiser and more powerful than 

We, cannot do anything at our request is to 

deny to him all moral character. The 
greatness of God dees not perhaps consist 
in arrogance or in recklessness of individual 
rights. As to the third allegation—that the 
conflicting views, wishes, and feelings of 
men make the answer to prayer impossible, 
because thus the universal order would be 
disturbed—the reply is made that all free- 
dom of choice is impossible on the same 
theory. Interference with the uniformities 
of the physical world by a Supreme Will 
can be explained quite as easily as inter- 
ference with the same order by billions of 
human wills, which, though not supreme, 
are free in their choices. Man certainly does 
modify theorderof Nature without overturn- 
ing the system of things. Why may not God? 
The article is somewhat too rhetorical, but 
it is well reasoned and will be serviceable. 
Among the reviews is a criticism of Dr. 
Bushnell’s ‘Forgiveness and Law,” which 
is sufficiently dogmatic. The fundamental 
position of the book—that no man ever 
heartily forgives another who has wronged 
him until he has undertaken some self- 
sacrifice on behalf of the offender—is 
snuffed out with adenial. We doubtif it 
can be disposed of so summarily. Dr. 
Busbnell’s treatment of this question of 
buman forgiveness seems to us profoundly 
wise. It is easy enough to say ‘‘I forgive 
you”; but itis notso easy todoit, and ‘‘some 
of thesniotliest men and women who have 
ever lived to biess the world” have shown 
the old resentment rising up and blazing 
out long after they have put it down with 
@ sturdy volition. 


The Methodist Quarterly gives the place 
of honor to an article by Chancellor Win- 
chell, of Syracuse, on ‘‘ Religious Ideas 
among Barbarous Tribes.’’ The article 
bristles with foot-notes and seems to be the 
fruitof much reading on the part of the 
author or somebody else. Dr. W. R. Good- 
win, of Mattoon, Ill., discusses ‘The Pre- 
siding Eldership,” and comes to this conclu- 
sion: ‘*The people and preaebers demand 
fewer presiding elders, and these to be 
selected for their peculiar fitness for a 
peculiar office, and these to be selected in 
the annual conferences by ballot. These 
modifications are demanded on the ground 
of utility, economy, fairness, and the general 
principles of Methodism.” Under the title 
of “ The Negro”’ Dr. Henry J. Fox, presi- 
dent of the University of the State of South 
Carolina, replies to Dr. Winkler’s essay 
in The International Review, and Mr. Edward 
De Leon’s article in Hurper’s Monthly, in 
both of which the status of the black man 
in the South is discussed. Dr. Fox writes 
warmly, even hotly; yet his answer to Dr. 
Winkler’s arraignment of the Negro does 
present some valuable facts. If there had 
been more of statistics and less of tnvec- 
tive the reply would have weighed more. 
Professor Martin, of the New York Uni- 
versity, reviews with a loving appreciation 
the beok of his old pupil, Mr. B. P. Bowne, 
on Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy. There 
are otber readable articles, and the editorial 
departments are, as usual, full and able. 


The Christian Quarterly, which bas adopted 
the practice of announcing the names of 
its contributors, is devoted wholly to relig- 
ious subjects. There is not a single article 
on Tyndall, or the Prayer Gauge, or Her- 
bert Spencer, or John Stuart Mill, or Mat- 
thew Arnold, or any pbase of the conflict 
between science and religion. Itis really 
quite refreshing to cut the leaves of a quar- 
terly which does not treat these omnipres- 
ent topics. The first article on The Lord’s 
Supper, by President Graham, of Hocker 
Female College, Lexington, Kentucky, sets 
forth the views of the Disciples on the 
communion question. Their theory is that 
the supper is for the immersed alone; they 
teach this clearly and uniformly; they 
never invite unimmersed persons, but do 
not undertake to discipline those of their 
number who commune with Padobaptists: 

‘*To his own Master each one stands of 
falls. So, if one of their number should 
commune with others, he is never called to 
account, allow in thie matter per- 
feet liberty. og borne their testimony 
on the question of baptism, they feel they 
have done their duty, and in the matter of 
communion they leave every one free to fol- 
low his own convictions of duty. If he 
eats, they take no offense; neither if bée do 
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not eat. This, in the present anomalous 
condition of the Church, they consider the 
only safe ground. They are themselves but 
guests at the Lord’s table, and, therefore, 
do not assume the responsibility to either 
invite or forbid others. They know and 
teach that immersed believers commune. 
They leave all others to their own con- 
science and to God.” 

This seems to be substantially the posi- 
tion of Dr. Behrends. The second article, 
by the Rev. A. L Hobbs, of Cincinnati, sets 
forth the view held by the Disciples of the 
“True Relation of the Holy Spirit to the 
Sinner in Conversion.” There are several 
other well-written articles and the book 
notices are scholarly and acute. 


In The Lutheran Quarterly there is an arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Lord’s Day or Christian Sab- 
bath,” for which the editors take pains to 
disclaim responsibility. It does not seem 
to us to be a very dangerous document. 
The proposition that the Lord’s Day isa 
different day from the Jewish Sabbatb, 
that the spirit and the methods of its ob- 
servance should be different, and that it 
ought to be considered not asa day of re- 
strictions and limitations, but as a glad feast 
of Christian devotion, appears to us an obvi- 
ous and innocuous truth. There is a good 
critique of Tysdall’s Belfast address and an 
eloquent discussion of ‘‘ The Essential Ele- 
ments of True Manhood.” 





Harper & Brotuers have issued in their 
Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s works 
A Tale of Two Cities, with illustrations by the 
late J. McLenan and others. Taking price 
into consideration, the series in which this 
volume takes its place is the best accessible 
edition of Dickens. Roberts Brothers have 
republished in this country (price $8), in En 
glish sheets and Amertcan binding, the anony- 
mous work entitled “Supernatural Religion,” 
diseussed by Prof. Fisher in the numbers of 
this journal for November 26th, December 3d, 
December 10th, and December 17th, 1874 ——— 
Prof. David Masson published in 1856 his 
‘*Essays, Biographical and Critical; chiefly on 
English Poets.” It contained ten chapters. 
The author has within a year past reprinted 
it in three volumes, to each of which he has 
contributed new matter. “Chatterton: a 
Story of the year 1770,’’ was the first to appear ; 
the second, “‘ Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
and other Essays,’’ was lately mentioned 
in these columns; and now we have the 
third and coneluding volume in Zhe Thres 
Devils—Lasther’s, Milton’s, and Goethe's; with 
other essays. The three volumes are published 
by Macmillan & Co, The fourteenth vol- 
ume of Lippincott’s Magazine (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) Includes the numbers for the last six 
months of 1874, and makes, as usual, an attract- 
ive and cheap illustrated octavo. Littell 
& Gay have published vol. cxxiii of Littel’s 
Living Age, including the months of October, 
November, and December, 1374. Estes & 
Lauriat have collected and published in a neat 
bound velume the first series of their Hals- 
Hour Recreations in Popular Science. Among 
the contributors of papers are Professors J. D. 
Dana, C. A. Young, T. H. Huxley, T. Sterry 
Hunt, and J. Norman Lockyer, Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, and President Alexander Winchell.-—— 
Albert Mason has published a new edition of 
Mr, Francis George Shaw’s translation of Hetn- 
rich Zschokke’s The History of Switzerland. 
The fifth volume of James R. Osgood & 
Co.'s series of “Little Classics,” edited by 
Rossiter Johnson, is entitled Laughter; and 
among its contents are Dickens's “ Christ- 
mas Carol,” Lamb’s ‘* Dissertation upen Roast 
Pig,” and Holmes’s “ Visit to the Asylum 
for Aged and Decayed Punsters.” Pott, 
Young & Co, have published Zhe Church AL 
manac for 1875, which is excellently edited, as 
usual, by William G. Farrington, D. D. 


...- Very recently we reviewed in these co)- 
umonos Mr. Holmes Ammidown’s two volumes 
of ** Historical Collections,’’ and spoke of the 
utility of local histories and the value of the 
services of their autbors. We now have, ata 
short interval, another local history, and that, 
too, of a region partly included in Mr. Ammi- 
down’s work, in the first volume of Miss Ellen 
D. Larned’s History of Windham County, Con- 
necticut (Worcester: printed for the author 
by Charlies Hamilton.) The book ends in the 
middie of the last eentury, and in the succeed- 
ing volume Miss Larned proposes to bring the 
history fully down to the present time. In the 
preparation of ber work the author has been 
aided to a certain extent by previous volumes 
and by living antiquarians; but the bulk of 
her labor has been done by means of per- 
sonal search and investigation. Avastamount 
of historical treasure. has been placed before 
the reader, and Mies Larned’s style is of auch 
excellence as to increase the pleasure toe be 
found in the volume. Many histories of 
greater pretensions are in this respect inferior 
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to the book before us, The sinaivaamteil ac- 
curacy of the volume is satisfactory. We trust 
that the author will be able to go forwerd 
without interraption in the preparation of the 
concluding portion of the work. 


...-Few works of the sort have won higher 
praise from eminent anthorities than the late 
Prof. Francis Lieber's Manual of Political Ethics, 
Story and Kent being among the number of 
those who have given it warm commendation. 
It first appeared in 1888; and although a so- 
called “second edition” appeared nine years 
later, the work was never revised during the 
author's lifetime. After Prof. Lieber’s death 
the supervision of a new edition was intrusted 
by his family to President Woolsey, and under 
his most competent editorship the work has 
just been published in two volumes by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.. Dr. Woolsey found that 
Prof. Lieber had left a large accumulation of 
written and printed materials for the elabora- 
tion of the volumes, and of these he has made 
excellent use, meanwhile correcting very many 
emall errors in the text and notes. The me- 
cbanical appearance of the volumes is goodly. 


«-..Mr. W. O. Perkins’s Anthem Book (Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co.) is a “collection of new 
music for opening and closing religious serv- 
fea and other public occasions.” In its 
preparation the author has aimed to producea 
werk which should avoid feebleness on the 
one hand and unnecessary difficulties on the 
other, and which should “keep in mind the 
advancing taste and executive ability of the 
singing public.’’ In the fulfillment of this ex- 
cellent design, it seems to us, Mr. Perkins has 
been successful. The qualities of his genius, 
indeed, well fit him for such a task; since, 
without beinga composer of the first class, he 
writes music which is admirably suited to the 
majority of singers, and, therefore, to nine- 
teen-twentieths of volunteer choirs. We com- 
mend his book to the attention of musicians. 


.... A useful and conventent volume has been 
prepared by Prof. W. T. Welcker, of the Uni- 
versity of California, in his Military Lessons, 
for military schools, colleges, and militia 
(Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.). The num- 
ber of institutions in which rudimentary 
military instruction and some military 
drill have a place is now quite large, and 
this book will for them well supplant works 
“too elaborate, scientific, and technical for 
those prevented, either by want of technical 
preparation or by want of time, from pursuing 
the studies in an exhaustive manner.” The 
volume is printed in the attractive style we 
usually find in the books of its publishers. 


....Mr. John L. Shorey’s excellent and hand- 
gome magazine for youngest children, The 
Nursery, begins its ninth year and seventeenth 
volome with the Januarynumber. This publi- 
cation is admirable both in its literary and 
artistic features and offers to the smallest of 
our boys and girls stories and pictures so good 
that they will not need to be eshamed of them 
when they growolder. Few better services 
ean be done than to banish namby-pamby trash 
from juvenile literature, and to substitute for 
it what is healthy and jolly and interestiog. 
This is the work that The Nursery performs for 
little children, and we therefore take pleasure 
In its deserved success. 


«ee. The Tempest (Macmillan & Co.) has been 
added to the series of Select Plays of Shakes- 
peare, edited by William George Clark and 
William Aldis Wright, editors of the Cam- 
bridge and Globe editions of Shakespeare. 
This admirable series forms a part of Professor 
J. 8. Brewer's set of English Classics, which 
fn turn is included in the Clarendon Press 
Series. Of these Select Plays there have now 
been issued, besides the volume before us, 
The Merchant of Venice, Richard II, Macbeth, 
and Hamlet. 
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SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR. $18 year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW BOOKS, 
NOW READY: 
EASTERN ARCHAZLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 

AN ACCOUNT OF EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOV- 
ERIES ON THE SITE OF NINEVEH DURING 
1873 AND 1874. By GEORGE SMITH, of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, 
author of “History of Assurbanipal,” etc., etc. 
With Maps, Wood-cuts, and Photographs. 1 vol., 
6vo. Cloth. $4. 


The remarkable confirmation of the biblical narrae 
tive of the Deluge, through the deciphering of Assy- 
Pian tablets in the British Museum, is by far the most 
notable of recent archzological discoveries. In this 
volume Mr. George Smith, the distinguished scholar, 
to whom is due tbe credit of deciphering these in- 
scriptions, gives a complete account of this remark- 
able record, which he believes to have been made two 
thousand years B.C. In addition, he describes two 
journeys made to Nineveh, in the service of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph ; tells how he dug up and brought 
to England nearly all the missing parts of the British 
Museum tablets; and also presents the results of his 
labors in deciphering still other inscriptions. Since 
Layard’s researches in the same field there have been 
none which approach these in interest and import- 
ance. A map gives the route Mr. Smith traveled, and 
woodcuts and photographs reproduce the relics and 
tablets whicb have attracted such wide attextion. 
To scholars the volume is invaluable, while the stu- 
Gent or genera! reader will find much in it that ts 
extremely curious and instructive. 


A New Book by the Author of “ Lifting the Veil.” 


WEDDING GARMENTS. 


By Miss MARY W. MCLAIN. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth....... mpovenantneae $1.50. 


This diary of the life of a young girl abounds in pas- 
sages of tenderness and pathos. No one can read the 
simple story without sympathizing with her in her 
trials and being made the better for the knowledge 
of her struggles for a higher life and their result. 


©,° Wil be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DR. HURST ON GERMANY. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE 


IN THE 


FATHERLAND. 


By JOHN F. HURST, D.D., 
AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF RATIONALISM,” ete. 
One vol., 8vo, cloth. $2.25. 

From The Watchman and Reflector. 

“We have drawn in general outline the plan of 
this charming book. Nothing buta perusal of it by 
the reader can give him an idea of the rich material 
with which Dr. Hurst has filled it up. It is one of the 
most entertaining and at the same time instructive 
books of travel which we have read.” 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, on recetpt of 
the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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| AGENTS WANTED. 


A DICTIONARY OF 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 


For Popular and Professional Use, 


Comprising full Information on Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
With Several Hundred Maps and Illus- 
trations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman 
ABBOTT, with the co-operation of the 
Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. Royal Octavo, 
containing over one thousand pages. 
Cloth, $6.00 ; Sheep, $7.00; Half Moroc- 
co, $8.50. 


FEATURES OF THE WORE: 


Comprehensiveness.—It embraces every 
proper name and every important subject 
in the Bible; every modern denomination 
and every important historical sect; every 
important ecclesiastical term. 


Catholicity.—It is written in the interest 
of no sect or party. The denominational 
articles have been revised by leading men 
in the respective denominations, 

Modern Character.—It is evangelical in 
spirit; it gives an impartial account of the 
Jatest phases of modern thought, both 
Christian and skeptical. 

Accuracy.—The proofs have been care- 
fully read and re-read, every Scripture 
reference carefully examined in proof, and 
the co-operation of Dr. Conant guarantees 
the trustworthiness of its biblical scholar- 
ship. 


Popularity.—It has been prepared es- 
pecially for popular use; all Greek and He- 
brew words have been rendered, when re- 
ferred to, into English equivalents; all 
Scripture references have been inserted in 
notes, avoiding thus the breaking up of the 
articles; there are full illustrations and 
many maps. 

Fullness.—There are added in an ap- 
pendix Tables of Biblical Chronology, 
Tables of Weights and Measures, Har- 
mony of Gospels, Chronology of Prophets, 
Table of Prophecies, etc., etc. 
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AVERY BILL, 
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Two Important Historical Works. 
CURTIUS’S GREECE IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
FROUDE’S IRELAND IN THREE VOLUMES. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 


By Prof. Dr. ERNST CURTIUS. 
Translated by Adolphus William Ward, U.A., 
Fellow of St. Péter’s College, Cambridge. 

In five vols., crown 8vo, with an Index. 

Cloth, per vol., $2.50, 

The set in half calf, $22.50, 

From The Nation. 

“Itis much to say of this new history, and yet it 
may be said with truth that itis worthy of being com- 
pared with Grote’s work and of taking a place by its 
side as an authority. The special student will, of 
course, consult both ; the general reader may choose 
eitner without fear of being led into serious error or 
imposed on by superficial semblance of knowledge. 
To the latter class this new history will probably 
commend itself in preference to the other, because it 
isshorter and because it presents results with less 
interruption in the form of argument.” 


The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., 
Author of the “ History of England,” etc. 
In three vols., crown 8vo. Cloth, per vol., $2.50. 
From The New York Times. 

“This history must ever hold a high place in English 
Classical Literature. . . . It may be read from bee 
ginning to end with unfaltering pleasure, for every- 
where the skill of the author clothes the subject with 
interest.” 








For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, vostpaid, on receipt of 
the price by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The life of the Prince Consort. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,, 
Publish this day: 


THE LIFE OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND VIEWS. 
VOLUMB THE FIRST. 
Ymo. Cloth........ ecrceedsacccesecosces weve 


From The Atheneum. 


book, indeed, ts more comprehensive than f 
title implies. Purporting to tell thel life of the Prinea 
msort, it includes a scarcely less minute biography 
—which ’ may be regarded as almost an antobiograph 
—of the Queen herself; and when it is complete te 
will probably present a more minute history of the 
domestic life of a queen and her ‘master’ (the term 
Her Majesty’s) than has ever before appeared.’ 


From The Saturday Review. 
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Bent free by mail to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the price. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs. Lovuist CHANDLER MOvLTon, author of: 
“* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent **L. ©. M., © 
pays this grateful tribute to St. NicHoxas: 

“Sr. NIcHOLAS seems to me if not the bes 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world 
has yetseen. It is a delightful piece of ex- 
travagance to have two serials running at 
once, by two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott 
and J.T. Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘Lrrtia 
Women’ was the most popular book since 
*‘UnciEt Tom’s Cas,’ and already one can 
see that the ‘Erantr Cousrys ’ must be nearly 
related to the ‘ Little Women’ in worth and 
wit—first cousins, at least. As for Mr. Trow: 
bridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ I like him so 
much in January that Iam determined to 
make his further acquaintance. 

‘But, after all, the ‘ Erant Cousins’ and 
‘Tae Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome 
guests—it is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house is 
Sr. NICHOLAS and makes a magazine as Mad- 
ame Racamier made a ¢alon, drawing from 
each visitor his best and charming alike by 
ber speech and by her silence.’’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just be- 
gun in St. Nrononas, gives a true picture of 
life on the prairies, and, moreover, touches 
boy nature on precisely the right key. Full of 
fascinating and spirited incident as it is, it has 
the rare quality of showing the real manliness 
and every-day satisfaction ina boy’s knowing 
how to do his work well. .Our Young Survey- 
or, with his jollity and sound practical sense, 
will be a power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
has some very striking features: A beautiful 
FRONTISPIECE, “‘ THE Marmosets,”’ from one 
of Sir Epwin LANDSEER’S paintings ; and “‘ Toe 
Icz-Boat Sone,” from -Hans BRINKER, set to 
music by Grorce J. Huss ; a VALENTINE STORY 
by Susan CooLiDGE; an ARTICLE on the Man- 
UFACTURE OF VALENTINES, with bints how to 
make them ; besides the usual charming variety 
in its contents. 

MAKE THE ag) td HAPPY AT 


by a year’s subscription to St. NicHonas, 
rice only $3. Vol. 1, boundin red and gold, 
te with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5. One 
year’s subscription and Vor. Ong, Bounp, with 
a year’s subscription to ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
om other $4 Macazing, $10. Postage pre- 
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For sale and subscriptions received by all 
BoOKSELLERS AND POSTMASTERS. 
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HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME 


WILMINGTON, Del. 


Wor the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 


Healthful Tovation, mild, short beg: 4 Steam 
thorough Ventilation, Hygienic Di let, Water 
Swedish ‘Movements, ” “Health 
} ust,” skilled and e: xperienced pliysi physicians. For cireu- 
ar send stamo " ne , M. D., or MARY 
1. HSALD, M. D 
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entertaining reading for young or old. It contains in 


lennial Celebration.”—Boston Journal, 


Lew. FOREVER. _ By Rev. L. T. Townsend, D. 
Professor in the Boston University, author of 
= Pane ”***God-Man,” etc., ete. 12mo0, cloth. $1.75. 
Dr. Townsend discusses this important question in 
his usual earnest and serious vein, and the reader 
will find that the brilliant rhetorical oie. of this 
well-known theo!ogica!l writer enables him to present 
= aghioet in such a manner as to win the closest 
attention 


NATU RE , AND CULTURE. By Harvey Rice. 


PRmo, c!ot 
A series of essays on “ Nature and Her Lessons,” 
“Woman and Her Sphere,” “Education and its 


Errors,” and other topics, written inaclear and grace- 
ful style, giving the results of some years of study 
and careful research. 


THEREADING CLUB and HANDY SPEAK- 
ER o. 2 Compiled by Geo. M. Baker. 16mo, 
Sloth, 600; 


This is the second volume of a series of “ Handy” 
hooks, each consisting of fifty selections in prose and 
tpoetry for readings and recitations. These selections 
‘comprise serious, humorous, patriotic, and dramatic 


WRET-SAW ING AND WOOD CARVING, for 
Amateurs. By Geo. A. Sawyer. Lllustrated trom 
‘numerous Grawings by the Author. 8q. 16mo, cloth. 


This little book contains a complete description of 
2) 3 ‘and mode of doing this kind of A peig 
veitoh th = . a growing interest, particularly on the 
spart of the young. 


%,* For men by. tg booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
«seiptof the p 


ILEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


A New Sunday-school Magazine. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Ete 


Not to interfere with the “Sunday-school Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1875. 


The Normal Class. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for the Discussten of all Sunday-school Topics; the 
@ublication ef Normal Class Outlines; Normal 
Class Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schoots; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
‘day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
wenool News; Notes from all parts of 
: the world; Valuable Papers on 
' Teaching; Sunday - school 
History, Administration, 
etc., etc., etc., etc, 


J. WH. VINCENT, Editor. 
/FIRST NUMBER READY DECEMBER With. 








‘SIZE of “ The Normal Class” : 48 pages, 12mo. 
{PRICE of “ The Normal Class”; $1,50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
‘PHE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 
BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
New Edition. 1 vol, Imo. $1.75. 
‘(A FREE LANCE IN _TH 
Eire AND LET Tens of 
BY FROF. W.C. WILKINSON, 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
“This ts a book about books and their authors and 
is full of = oe rot thoughts.”—Oakland Daily News, 


LORD ULAY’S CRITIC 
D MST ORIOAL ESSA st 
fm one volume. Extra cloth. $2.50. 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, New York, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
tor ce, New York. Catz alogues sent free. ated 


A£A875.— * ORR: — Pa] 1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


4 Monthly Macazine for Youngest Readers. SUPERB- 
LY ILLUSTRATED. {#" Send ten cents fora Sample | 
‘Number. Subscribe NOW. 
JOUN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield street. Boston, 











THE INDEPENDENT 


“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS.” 


Few men in this country have so large-an audience 
as Dr. Holland. His “Topics of the Time,” in SCRIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY, we believe, are more widely read 
and extensively quoted than any similar papers ever 
published in America. It was to be expected thata 
new story by this author, touching upon some of the 
great evils of American society, would attract more 
than usual attention. But we suspect that few were 
prepared for the interest and strength of the opening 
chapters of Dr. Holland’s “Story of Sevenoaks,” 
recently begun in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 

Jim Fenton, the rough, big-hearted backwoodsman, 
“spilin’ for somethin’ to do fur somebody”; Miss 
Keziah Butterworth, the downright, resolute little 

il ; Robert Belcher, the proprietor of all Seven- 
oaks, including its parsons and its paupers; Paul 
Benedict, the gentle sportsman, the ingenious tn- 
ventor, the victim of Beicher, and the inmate of a 
mad-house; the town meeting; the escape; the half- 
way house to Abram’s Bosom, where lived the gener- 
ous Lrishman in Purgatory; the almshouse keeper's 
sudden appearance, in shirt-sleeves, at church; the 
rumors of foul play; the pursuit—these are only a 
few of the characters, scenes, and incidents crowded 


into the January and February installments of this 
genuinely American story—a story which in popular 
interest promises to eclipse all of Dr. Holland’s pre- 
vious works of fiction. 

In subsequent numbers the scene will shift to New 
York, and the reader will be shown some of the most 
characteristic phases of life in the metropolis. 

Inthe February SCRIBNER we have also a contin- 
uance of 





MAJOR POWELL’S 


Thrilling Narrative of WESTERN ADVENTURE, with 
its MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS; the conclusion of 
“ My TOURMALINE,” by SAXE HOLM; a Critical Paper 
by STFDMAN on the LATER ENGLISH POETS; an Es- 
SAY by BLAUVELT, “ CHRIST'S SUPERNATURALISM ” ; 
besides the usual voriety of Short Stories, Poems, and 
Reviews; and articles by the Editor on THEATERS 
AND THEATERGOING, REFORM IN HIGH PLACES, 
etc., etc. 

SCRIBNER for 18% will be in advance of its earlier 
achievements. 


COL. WARING’S PAPERS, 


AN AMERICAN FARMER’S VACATION 
IN EUROPE, 


will be alone worth the price ef subscription, $4.00 a 
year, postage paid. For $10.00 we give one year’s sub- 
scription to SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY and to Sr. NICH- 
OLAS and VOL. lof ST. NICHOLAS, elegantly bound 
im red and gold, containing nearly 700 pages (sent 
charges paid). For $20.00 a subscription to SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY and the Eight Bound Vols. of SCRIBNER, 
charges paid; or for $25.00a year’s subscription and 
the Hight Vols. in Library style, marble sides and 
edges, containing nearly 6,000 pages of Mlustrated 
Literature, which would cost in the ordinary book 
form more than $100.00. 

Subscriptions received and the volumes supplied by 
all Dealers and Postmasters at the above rates. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 

An monty —ae “Window and » ee Gar- 
Gomer, sa a neat folio of tateen pages, devoted to the 
culture of flowers. $1.15 per year, with a premium of ; 
$l worth of loge at Catalogue rates, sent by mail ' 
posteela The paper contains Patalogue ane | Price- 

ist of Plants, Bhibe.t and Seeds for 1875, with tasaras- ; 
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MOONLIGHT ON SNOW. 


BY MARY E, ATKINSON, 








O waits, pure white! 

The earth is far too fair for earth, too bright! 
The Angel of the Night, 

Down stooping from the zenith’s sapphire 
ight, 

Mistakes her for ap angel of the sky. 
Instead of lullaby, 

He sings a glorious anthem, and on high 
The stars make glad reply. 


O white, pure white ! 
The level snows, with sparks of diamond light 
Bespangled! O delight 
To mark the silent silver arrows’ flight, 
To hear sweet songs, or dreams of song, that 
stray 
From choirs so far ewsy 
That, though we listen, we can hardly say 
We hear them, yea or nay. 


O white, pure white! 
Is this the House of Sleep, which Sorceress 
Night 
Hath built with magic might, 
Where Autumn and sweet Spring and Summer 
bright ’ 
Await God's call, asleep, in white shroud 
dressed ? 
And Earth sleeps, to her breast 
Her little living things, asleep, close pressed, 
In hush of white cold rast? 


O white, pure white! 

{s this the pavement where the God of Light 
Sets up his throne, too bright 

With awful purity, for mortal sight ? 

Now doth the moon a crystal ladder throw, 
Through spaces all aglow 

With purest light, down to Earth’s floor of 

snow, 

For souls to come and go? 


O white, pure white 

The raiment and the wings of angels bright 
That throng those steps of light, 

Fair set with opal, pearl, and chrysolite. 

Go forth, my soul, and climb and meet them 

there, 

The spirite dear and fair 

Thou lovest, nor canst meet with anywhere 
On Earth, left lone and bare. 


O white, pure white 

Must be the soul that ventures so! Affright 

Doth hold me back from flight. 

Alas! my raiment and my hands are quite 

Too stained with earthliness for me to dare 
Attempt that radiant stair, 

Or meet the eyes of white-winged angies there. 
Ab! night, thou art too fair. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Wasnrneton, Jan. 25th, 1875. 

Grn. SHERIDAN does not appear to be in- 
timidated or awed by the expression of 
public sentiment in regard to his conduct 
in Louisiana, for he goes on upon the same 
line in other states. Having organized a 
legislature in one state, he seta up a sheriff 
in another, and it wili not take him long at 
this rate to cover the South with governors, 
legislatures, courts, and inferior Jocal offi- 
cers, one and all set up and held up by his 
troops. The effair at Vicksburg, it seems 
to me, shows that Sheridan is sure of his 
backing here; that, whatever the President 
may have said in his modified message, 
in his heart he fully approved of all that 
his favorite general did at New Orleans, 
and that a similar interference in other 
states will not bring upon him a reprimand. 
And yet the air here is full of rumors that 
the President is anxious for instructions 
from Congress, and that if he Is not in 
some way supported he will withdraw the 
troops from Louisiana. 

If Mr. Pinchback is admitted to the Sen- 
ate, he will regard that as a recognition of 
the Kellogg government and the present 
legislature of Louisiana, as he well may; 
but that if Pinchback is rejected and no 
resolutions approving of his course are 
adopted he will withdraw the troops and 
leave Louisiana to her fate. This is “ ru- 
mor.” What the facts are I am not able 
to state, though it is quite probable that in 
ashort time they will be developed in an 
authoritative shape-—-perbaps before this 
letter is in print. 

In the Senate i believe that a decided 
miajority stand ready to approve the Pres- 
fdent’s conduct in Louisiana; but a number 
of senators who will do that hesitate to say 
thst the Kellogg government shall be sue- 
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tained asa finality. In the House some of 
the ablest Republicans doubt whether he 
was legally elected, and I think I may say 
witbout impropriety that among them are 
such men as Dawes, Garfield, Poland, and 
even Butler. 

The President was down to the Capito} 
the other day, holding a private conference 
with a few membersin reference to Louisi- 
anaand Arkansas; but what passed is not 
knows. The House Republicans held a 
caucus on the subject this evening. There 
is great anxiety among Southern Republic- 
ans on the subject, and the Select Commit- 
tee which was sent to Alabama will soon 
make « repert calling for strong measures. 
An attempt willbe made to induce Con- 
gress to give the President the right to use 
the United States troops at pleasure in all 
parts of the South from this time till after 
the presidential election. Of course, if 
such & measure can pass, there will be no 
difficulty in carrying through anything 
which Sberidan might ask in regard to 
Louisians. But it is hardly possible for 
extreme measures to be adopted. The Op- 
position would resort to every possible 
legislative expedient to defeat them and 
they would probably be successful. 

The Wasbington ‘“‘ Ring” had an excel- 
lent chance the other day to wreak its 
vengeance upon one of its enemies, and im- 
proved it well. Mr. Reid was summoned 
here to testify before the Ways and Means, 
and the ‘* Ring” pounced upon him in the 
shape of a brace of libel suits. The House 
is looking into the subject; and it may 
decide that our little police court (Judge 
Snell) has invaded the privileges of the 
body. If so, the proceedings probably will 
be quashed. As a matter of justice, every- 
body can see at once that Mr. Reid, when 
forced into the District to testify before a 
congressional committee, should not lose 
any of his rights as a citizen of New York. 
Nothing could be worse for the “ Ring” it- 
self. It will make nothing out of Mr. 
Reid; but it will stir up the old scandal 
again, aod when a Democratic House 
is in session some of its secret operations 
will be made to see the light of 
day. If these gentlemen were wise, they 
would be content with their profits and 
pay no attention to what the newspapers 
say of them. Not thatI would apologize for 
aslanderer, We havea case in point before 
the House at present. One Wetmore, a Cal- 
ifornia correspondent, has undoubtedly been 
guilty of malicious slander against a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means, and has been 
sent to jail forit. It isa nice question of 
how far Congress may go in prnishing an 
editor or correspondent for libel or alleged 
libel; but when a man abuses his position, 
as Wetmore did, he will gain very little 
sympathy, even though the House handles 
him roughly. Every one who hes con- 
versed with members hus perceived for 
months the existence of a most bitter feel- 
ing among them against the newspapers. 
The newspapers compelied them to refund 
the “back pay”; the newspapers roused 
the country on ‘‘ Credit Mobilier”; and it is 
undeniable that a few journals have grossly 
slandered our public men, including mem- 
bers of Congress. But, spite of failings 
among editors and correspondents, the 
press of the country is its salvation. I 
heard one of our ablest senators remark 
this very week, that in his opinion, but 
for the press, Congress would fall into the 
hands of the jobbers. Did Congress of it- 
self take the back track on ‘‘back pay”? 
Did it of itself investigate the Washington 
Ring? Would slavery have fallen if left to 
church or state? Scarcely a reform has been 
enacted that was not suggested and advo- 
cated in the newspapers. In this disreputa- 
ble Pacific Mail business some of the money 
has been traced to the press and some to 
Congress; but it is natural that if any 
went into the pockets of congressmen it 
should be very carefully covered up. That 
the Ways and Means Committee have done 
everything in their power to obtain the facts 
I have not a doubt, and the fnsinuations to 
thecoutrary are unwarranted and cruel. Yet 
it probably is true that the Committee felt 
alittle happier when they implicated sn 
editor than when a congressman was in 
danger. Members generally = a good 
deal more about Col. Forney’s $25,000 than 


they do about the $20,000 check traced to 
their chairman ef Appropriations in_the 
ta. Rn. W. B. 





PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES. 


A LECTURE, 
BY RIOGHARD 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 








(Dr. R. 8. StoRRS gave his second lecture last 
week on“ The Conditions of Success in Preaching 
without Notes” to the students of the Union The- 
ological Seminary in this city. The only report yet 
published appears in THr INDEPENDENT.] 

I am happy to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you again, young gentlemen, though 
an hour agol thoughtit doubtful. You who 
live on the wrong side of the East River 
become tce-olated to us Brooklynites on such 
a day as this. [Laughter.] I am again 
surprised to find present, besides tbe stu- 
dents of the Seminary, professors, presi- 
dents of colleges, pastors, lawyers, editors, 
and merchants. I can only suy that I bave 
not come to lecture to them. When 
I go to a breakfast party I do not wear 
evening dress, and when I come here it 
is not to make a formal address, A lecture 
committee can say toa speaker they only 
wish a few remarks, meaning really a 
half-hour’s speech; but when Doctors of 
Divinity ask me to speak to students only, 
I take them at their word. [Laughter.] 

After the preliminary remarks of the last 
lecture naturally come the specific con- 
ditions of success in preaching without 
notes. I will speak to-day of some mental 
and physical conditions, reserving for my 
last talk the moral and spiritual. 

T assume, of course, as an essential pre- 
requisite, a serious, intelligent, devout be- 
lief in the truth of the Scriptures and the 
Divine origin of the Gospel. This is funda- 
mental and must be fully radicated in the 
mind. It is a condition of success in 
preaching with or without notes. Indeed, 
without it no one should go into the ministry 
atall. Otherwise a man will fall into the 
habit of introducing novelties, and become a 
teacher of natural ethics, and finally leave 
the ministry. A man must have faith 
in the Gospel to preach the Gospel. 
This is necessary in order that he may 
understand his own errand and function; 
may recognize himself as properly a herald, 
proclaiming divine thoughts to mankind 
—not inventing theories of his own, but 
taking God’s thoughts and understanding 
them thoronghiy, may then enunciate them 
to others. This is a unique office and will 
give the minister strength. He will stand 
for the King of the world, among the men 
of the world. I must not make a doctrine 
for myself, but must understand what God 
teaches. I must gather all the lights of 
scholarship and be lifted up to the highest 
levels of thought. This will make me in- 
dependent of awkward circumstances. I 
can preach the Gospel in the street, on a ves- 
sel’s deck, or in a pulpit of mountain rock. 
Some one has said: ‘‘ No faculty is weak 
which has heartin it.” Lsay: No faculty is 
strong which has not heartin it. A man 
speaking of the science of health must 
know what sickness, remedies, and 
restoration mean. One favoring inter- 
national peace must recognize the evils 
of war. So a minister must master his 
subject. Otherwise he is a doubter, a blind 
man lecturing on the science of light, a 
deaf man describing a sublime oratorio, and 
speaking only theoretically. A minister 
must keep his mind on the Gospel, must 
think of its unity, its variety, its holiness, 
the marvelous representation in it of men, 
the hope it inspires in hours of darkness. 
This Gospel is the Word of God. In pro- 
claiming it you are uttering the thoughts of 
God. 

After this pre-requisite come the specific 
conditions of success. 

(1.) The physical vigor must be kept at 
its highest attainable point. This may be 
going back rather far; but itis the under- 
pinning. ‘The intellect is always in its best 
working order when the physical vigor is 
at its highest point. .No proof is needed. 
Our own experience teaches it. Sometimes 
the mind is very bright, other times very 
obscure, ou account of the physical system. 
How the crisp morning air sets us all in a 
glow such a day as this. A swim beyond 
the breakers, a brisk walk, a horseback ride, 
sound sleep, refresh the mind. Health is 
the bedplate upon which the whole mental 
machinery must stand. Without it your 
work roust be done with the donkey engine. 
The judgment, the whole of the creative 
imagination, the faculty of presenting 
thenght im clear forme ef epeseh is 
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& power that depends upon health 
The fancy, it is true, may be vivid wher 
the body is sick and the memory may 
work abnormally. These are special facul- 
ties. But the general judgment, the analysis 
of subjects and urging them with emphasis 
on the people, requires vigor, health, and 
strength. If this element is wanting, the 
man works by jerks and spasms, and not 
with harmonious energy. Strength is 
necessary for a good delivery. Health 
makes a man speak not with a screech; 
but easily, strongly. This vigor is a direct 
power. It carries men by its efflux. its 
expression is felt. Webster's physique 
made his words appear so weighty that a 
farmer once, hearing him, remarked that he 
did not say very much, but every word 
weighed a pound. There was a famous 
will case in Northampton years ago, when 
Webster and Choate were the opposing coun- 
sel. Choate quoted Lord Camden to prove 
thata witness tosuch an instrument must not 
only swear that he saw the signature to the 
will written, but that the testator wus at 
the time mentally sound. Webster realized 
the force of this remark and did not omit 
in his summation the authority quoted by 
Choate. ‘' Lord Camden thinks so and so,” 
he said; ‘‘but”—a pause, back went his 
head and out went his chest—‘‘ Daniel Web- 
ster says that’s nonsense.” [Laughter.] We 
can never be Daniel Websters; but we 
can have sound physical vigor. People think 
that religionis good for dyspeptics, for nerv- 
ous people, for women. By cultivating 
this vigor let us show tbat it is good for 
manhood. I remember when I was or- 
dained I had just recovered from a sick- 
ness and was somewhat thin; but the min- 
ister who gave me thecharge, an old friend 
of my father’s and of myself, a man of very 
full and florid habit, said, with his eyes 
filled with tears: “My young brother, I 
charge you to keep under the body.” 
[Laughter.] It was rather ludicrous, but 
sound and apostolic. Keep under the 
body; only do not abuse it. Keep it under 
as a rider keeps under him his spirited 
horse, or as a captain manages bis ship, or 
a3 amason his scaffolding. Keep it under, 
that you may rise on it. Use good, simple 
food. Take plenty of sleep. Beauty sleep 
comes to the mind before 12 o'clock at 
night. Do your work in the sunsbine that 
God gives, not in artificial light. Use re- 
laxation, For your health you are respop- 
sible to no man, bat to God. It must be 
kept in good tune; then comes strength an¢ 
elasticity in preaching without notes. 

(2.) Be very sure to keep your mind ins 
state of alertness and energy, so that the 
subject may be handJed with success. Keep 
the miod at its highest point of force. But 
a difficulty lies in the fact that the ener- 
gizing power of the mind varies. Mount 
Washington one day is dull and dark; an- 
other day it is surrounded with a shimmer- 
ing haze; at another time you see through 
the transpicuous air, the green meadows 
of Conway at your feet, and sixty miles 
away, #8 the bird flies, the pretty harbor of 
Portland. So the mind that is one moment 
dull at another becomes bright and lumin- 
ous. A story is told of Dr. Cox, who, while 
walking with a young lady to church, in 
New Haven, one Sunday evening, was 
asked: ‘* Dr. Cox, is it true that you often 
go to church without knowing the subject 
you will sperk upon?” “‘Itis, and I haveno 
text for this evening. Cannot you suggest 
one?” was the Doctor’sreply. ‘* How will 
the verse do beginning ‘Tbe Lord spake 
unto Moses and Aaron’”?” continued the 
young lady. “Iwill take it,” replied Dr. 
Cox; ‘‘ for this is the subject of revelation, 
of man’s sin and error. God has given 
us a revelation’ of his knowledge and 
power—a revelation by words, by proph- 
ets, by the coming of the Holy Ghost 
inspiring the Apostles, and other events re- 
lated in the Bible. Then follows the great 
lesson of wisdom and the grace of God in 
giving it, and the glory of that state 
where no revelation would be needed, 
where all should be gathered round the 
throne of the Father in Heaven,” thought 
the Doctor. That was the sermon. If hia 
mind had not been full of light, a suggestion 
from another would not have resulted as it 
did. It was a most powerful and extra- 
ordinary sermon, peculiarly adapted to the 
skepticiem at Yale College during that 
feriod, Se tha emaliast ewpgertion caer 
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sometimes bring to the mind vast thoughts 
immediately elaborated and presented. 

Now how do you keep the mind in this 
state ? 

(a.) By rapid reading. Our reading is 
lazy, indolent, self-indulgent. By reading 
atieatively, studiously, rapidly, you give 
pace to the mind. There is great virtue in 
it. 

(8.) Read widely. Choose works on art, 
acience, history, metaphysics. Do not read 
too exclusively on theology; lest it should 
apnear distorted and discolored, as if looked 
at through a mictroscope. Iexcept works 
of fiction; for they act as an anesthetic 
or & laxative, rather than asan invigorant. 
If you read fiction at all, do It in vacation, 
and not when hard at work, and choose 
only the mastersc—Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Dickens, Scott. Let the great herd go. 
Never read to the point of weariness. 
Absorb, assimilate what you can. Don’t 
try to memorize. 

(c.) Exercise your conversational powers. 
Talk with minds of the same power and 
vigoras yourown. There is not so much 
of this as formerly. Conversation is like 
public speaking, with this difference: pub- 
lic speech is more prolonged, it is a mono- 
logue, not a dialogue, nor is the sympathy 
always as great as iu a conversation; but it 
trains the mind to think rapidly, to formu- 
late thoughts with facility. There is a re- 
flex influence on the audience if you have 
the consciousness of success which gives 
you confidence. Singing in a parlor pre- 
pares you to sing ina public hall. Shoot- 
ing an air-gun at ten paces helps you 
to shoot a rifle at one bundred paces. A 
similar relation does conversation hold to 
public speaking. 

{d.) Variety of work will help, within 
reasonable limits. Some one once spoke to 
Lyman Beecher of a minister who had too 
many irons in the fire. ‘* Let him keep 
them in,” replied the Doctor; “let him 
put in shovel, tongs, poker, and all, and let 
them get red bot. It will not hurt him.” 
Men’s power is owing to this varicty of 
work, It keeps the mind ready for exer- 
tion. With the mind in this state a man 
can preach. The thoughts come so fast 
that you have only to open and shut your 
jaws to let the words come out, as a minis- 
ter once said. The reserved forces then 
come into play. When the congregation 
has felt this they will never be contented till 
they have it again. 

(3.) Be careful that the plan of your ser- 
mon is simple, progressive, easily mastered, 
and imbedded in yourmind. The recotlect- 
ive forees are to be held in abeyance and the 
aggressive forces to havefull sway. The 
more you try to recollect the less effective 
will your sermon be, Letone point naturally 
tead into another, without an attempt to re- 
member it. Of course, you can get this in 
a great varietvof ways. Take the verse in 
Paul’s Episile to the Romans—vili, 28: 
“And we know that all things work to- 
gether for good.” What right had Pau! to 
say ‘we know’? Because his own expe- 
rience had taughthim, Why “all things” »— 
meaning from the minutest animalcule to 
the star Aleyone. ‘‘ Work together for 
good.” What does that mean? What in- 
ferences are to be drawn from the verse? 
Comfort to some, courage to others, and 
assurance to others. 

Take also the verse in Colossians: “In 
whom we haye redemption through his 
blood, with the forgiveness of sins.” Whence 
comes forgiveness? is the natural thought, 
There are several theories, 

{a.) God never forgives. There is no 
help for aman morally poisoned. This i 
the doctrine of the deist and fatalist. 

(.) God forgives capriciously, The chil- 
dren of good parents or those living in 
Christian countries are forgiven. This is 
a terrible conception. in 

{c) God forgives universally, and this is 
the worst conception of all. For by it law 
is annulled, and moral chaos comes ; Mary 
Magdalene will sit in Heaven beside Hero- 
dias,and the two thieves will enter the 
gates together. 

(d.) The answer of the Gospel that God 
forgives sin on the ground of atonement 
and on condition of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Now. this, gentleinen, is not 4 plan of a 
fermoh, but is only given té illustrate that 
Sten pou have finished on@ poiht #0: may 





be landed in front of the next. It is said 
of an epigrammatic writer of our time that 
his thoughts are like saber-cuts—they have 
succession, but no connection. Let your 
thoughts follow each other in regular order. 
At one of the courts, the other day, a man 
was asked if he could change an opinion. 
‘*No,” said he; “for my opinions are all 
mixed up mit my mind.” Keep the ground- 
plan of your sermon thoroughly imbedded 
infyour mind. It need not be apparent to 
the people. Asermon should not resemble a 
Swiss house, where the frame is all outside. 
The pround-plan of your sermon is the 
legs upon which it must walk. 

(4.) It is necessary to have command of 
sufficient subordinate trains of thought. 
Have command of illustrations. Never be 
slaves to them. Aim not at voluntary but 
at involuntary recollections. I wasstudying 
Hebrew in the seminary with one of your 
professors. Our instructor, after writing 
several disconnected Hebrew characters 
on the blackboard, asked our friend to read 
them. Afier looking at them a moment, he 
said: ‘‘I know the old Hebrew gentlemen 
by sight, but to save my life I cannot call 
them by name.” [Laughter.] It is unrec- 
essary to praise the progress he has made 
since then. But let the illustrations to 
your sermon be drawn from objects with 
which you are familiar. As you go over 
the points of your sermon one day in the 
week certain examples will arise, Thenext 
day more illustrations will spring up, which 
you can indicate by some mark or catch- 
word. On Saturday night, as you go over 
the sermon a third time, the best of the 
illustrations will recur to you and they will 
suggest still better ones. But when you go 
into the pulpit, and arrive at a point which 
you wish exemplified, do not stop to recol- 
lect the best illustration. Go right on; 
take the examples thatcome. Men do not 
like an introverted mind. Lord Brougham 
sovsof Burke that his finest images were those 
delivered extemporaneously, in the heat of 
debate. They came like sparks from a 
working engine; not like fireworks, for mere 
display. I have heard it related of Dr. 
Kirk preaching at Pittsfield, that, while 
illustrating the broad road of wickedness 
that led to the precipice, be drew so vivid 
a picture that a man arose in the gallery to 
gee the precipice to which the minister 
pointed. 

Such are a few of the physical and mental 
conditions of success in preaching without 
notes. You all can atiain unto them, I am 
sure, better than Ihave done. You can, at 
least, carry in your beart the sublime words 
of Jehoshaphat when he sent out the judges 
of Israe!: “ Deal courageously, and the Lord 
will be with the good.” 
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THe INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
Geavor to maintain the high posifion which it 
has held inthe past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contribators—a body of 
éminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts will be made to furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 





for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tuk INDE- 


PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with ‘lum INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper publisbed. 


POSTAGE! 


Since Jannary 1st, 1875, the postage on all nub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers wi!l henceforth remit 20 
cents extra jor postage, as per rales given below, 

tae” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be d-ducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt sor only forty- 
a) volt Y9 fe i will 

he following pronosals for premiums, as be 
seen, all include postage. * 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 


OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA> 
TION PROCLAMATION, r 


: Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This ts a magnificent Stee! Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed In this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 33,009 of these en- 
gravings, and stil! present them to new subscribers 
for THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


Subscriber, one yerr, In advance, postage paid 
including the above Engraving................ 45 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 in 


ears, 
advance, postage paid, including the above 
Engraving. : 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Give 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificens Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful of] painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


S80LI, CHANNING, MRS. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
Wa Low ER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
SAXE, STODDARD, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 


GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,006 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to new 
subscribers for THB INDEPENDENT on the following 
verms: 
Subsorther, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, inciuding the above Engraving........... 5 
A teary, {0 advance, portage paid, e/uling 
pt Ia e+ ae eat Si secvedbaee 6 40 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oll painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the wor!d- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardiess of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced Is beautiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinaticns. It has been reproduced 


lith c process, 
WNrte diferent’ stones Th 

sy of its salient featw 
“Tc is a 


dignified-looking youth, with bis slate and books un- 
der his arm, are thoughtfully looking at the effect 
——- There is also tn the foreground @ favorite 
egnimans dog, which seems to take a deep interest 
in the proceedings; while in the background is a sail- 
boat upon the lake iying at the base of a mountain. 
full bloom about them, buttercups tn 

abundance; and the picture is cnavepges vs of mod- 
esty, i 6, and happi It is a delightful 
household picture, suited to apy parlor or drawing- 

m. 
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The some ath eye] ep ao pypey nas 
in er y express, sk and ex- ‘ 
“— Othe subacriber » 50 cents extra,or..... .370 
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one 
of her many beautiful blonde curls over tne ‘tities, 
with ite ony It is, indeed, a perfect gem, that one 
cannot help —s in loye with at first sight. The 

hat of a young girl who has 
completely exhausted herself with play and is now 
reclining on a sofa—"' So Tired,” and yet so beautiful 
that all who have seen it are enthusiastic in their 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage peld, 
including both the above Chromos, mounied on 
thick Binders’ Board, Sized and Varnisi 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new “nd magniticent Steel Engraving of 
Charies Sumer by the great artist, Ritchie. i 
completed and ready for delivery. Our subscrib- 
ers and friends wil} please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber, with 70, 
which includes postage, or by renewing their sub- 
—— for one year if not in srrears) and sendin 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewa! anc 
28,40 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
36.40 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from £5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sel! at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Righie has encraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We wil! send both of these 
fine works of artto subscribers for Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including both of the above Engravings. 83.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (froma plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of ths famous War Seeretary of 
Mr. Linco!n's Cabinet—Udwin M, Stanton. ‘ihe work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conapicu. 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
te 
1 





rms: 
Subsertber, one year, In advance, postage 
paid, including the above Engraving.......-.... $3.20 
CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
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We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very¥ 
best “Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price #8) to any 
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NOTICES. 


27° All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

(@” All communications for the Commercial Depart 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

£2 No notice can be taken of anonymous commnu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion mus’ 
pe authenticated by the mame and address cf the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, bus as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

ti” We do not hold ourselves respons‘b’s for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondent. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEF EADENT cannot 
oe returned unless accompanied ty a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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LIGHT AND HEAT. 


Tue old truths of Christianity must be 
put into new forms of statement. Nothing 
is plainer than that to the careful student 
of modern religious thought. The philoso- 
phy of the sixteenth century does not agree 
with the facts of life as men now under- 
stand them, and so far as Christian dogmas 
are shaped by that old philosophy, they 
need ‘to be modified. Creeds are human 
interpretations of divine truth, and the in- 
terpretations will vary and ought to vary 
with the progress of human development. 
If we believe that 


“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 

sess of the suns”; 
if we admit that God is working in human 
history and unfolding his counsels in the 
progress of civilization, then we must be 
ready to accept the light which the ages 
bring us, and learn to reconcile the Word 
of God as it is wriiten in the Bible with 
that Word as we find it revealed in Nature 
and in Providence and in the quickened 
and purified conscience of the race. 

Ail this is becoming more and more evi- 
dent to thoughtful Christians. Bold men 
saw it and declared it long ago, and even 
timid men sre now beginning to protest 
against the folly of yoking the Gospel of 
Christ toa defunct philosophy. The best 
thought of the age is working upon this 
problem of separating that which is essen- 
tial in our religion from that which is acci- 
dental. 

This work of criticism, which is just now 
an urgent work, is, nevertheless, full of 
peril. There is not only dauger that some 
useful and vital parts will be cut off and 
cast away in the pruning process; but, what 
is worse, there is danger that the life of re- 
ligion will be neglected in the attempt to 
improve its formal expression. Reason 
must be heard, but faith must not be 
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silenced. The danger is that it will be, 
and against this peril the liberal men in the 
Evangelical churches must be continually 
on their guard. 

Men who are known as advanced thinkers 
must beware lest their advances are all 
made on the field of polemics. A certain 
amount of destructive work must be done ; 
but the men who are always destroying end 
never building, or who destroy more than 
they build, are making a great mistake. 
** Let all things be done unto edifying ”"— 
with a view to building—was the apostolic 
injunction; and the work of demolition is 
only useful when it prepares the ground 
for a pobler structure. 

It is not only that the negative aspects of 
truth sometimes overshadow its positive 
aspects ; it is not only true that our Liberals 
frequently deny more than they affirm and 
¢eriticise more than they create; it is also to 
be regretted that in their administration of 
the Gospel the intellectual element is some- 
times exaggerated and the emotional and 
experimental elements neglected. This is 
precisely what must not happev. In the 
interests of a pure Christianity this divorce 
of liberal thought from devout and tender 
feeling must be forbidden and prevented. 
How it comes about is plain enough. The 
mood of criticism is not the mood of deyo- 
tion, and he who lives in the one must aban- 
don the other. But, necessary as criticism 
is, it is mot the supreme necessity. Not 
* Thou shalt deny,” nor eyen “Thou shalt 
believe,” but ‘*Thou shalt love” it 
the soul’s highest law. “No heart is 
pure that is not passionate; no virtue is safe 
that is not enthusiastic” isa good statement 
of one fundamental principle in Christian 
ethics. Any metbod of religious teaching 
which does not awaken enthusiasm isa rad- 
ically defective method. The affections of 
men must be aroused and fastened upon 
their appropriate object, else the work of 
the minister is wasted. It is not enough 
merely to demolish pagan theories of God; 
it is not even enough to teach more rational 
theories of God; the main thing is to lead 
men into the love of God, into a personal 
devotion to Christ, bis Son, into a condition 
of feeling in which prayer shall be the most 
natural and artless expression of the life. 

Now there is not only no reason why 
true views of God and of his kingdom 
should not result in such a quickened and 
tender religious feeling; but every reason 
why they should produce warmer feelings, 
deeper and more genuine emotions, than the 
false views can awaken. The more ration- 
al statements of doctrine which are gaining 
credence in our time ought to be accompa- 
nied by s more fervid piety than the world 
has yet seen. Surely, men can love a just 
God more than an unjust God; a gracious 
and righteous Father more than an arbitrary 
and irresponsible Will. Surely, it will not 
cool the ardor of worshipers to learn 
that God does not blame them for 
what they never did and what they 
cannot help; that bis government com- 
mends itself to their consciences, instead of 
contradicting their consciences. A rational 
religion ought to inspire as much devo- 
tional feeling as an irrational one. And so 
it will, if only the teachers of this religion 
will not spend all their strength on con- 
troversy, but will endeavor to bring the 
new snd better truth which they have 
found into the realm of experience and 
lead men to make practical use of it in their 
daily lives. 

Wisdom is always justified of her chil- 
dren; and, if the liberal thinkers in the 
Evangelical churches desire to have their 
theories justified, they must show that the 
theories bear fruit in warmer hearts and 
purer lives wherever they are adopted. 

Wherever the medieval superstitions are 
discarded and reasonable views of God’s 
kingdom are taught three results ought 
always to follow. rst, a higher standard 
of morality ought to prevail. It must ap- 
pear that religion in this new view of it 
means righteousness of life, first, last, and 
always. Second, the practical charities of 
the people who receive this truth ought to 
beincreased. It must be evident to every- 
body that religion in this view of it means 
doing good to all men as we have oppor- 
tunity. And, thirdly,in order that moral- 
ity may not be mere legalism and charity 
the heartless dole of a hypocrite, there 
must be enkindied in the heart such @ pas 








sionate love for God and man as shall turn 
law into liberty and transform self-denial 
into a joyful sacrifice. Where these results 
are plainly visible it will not be possible 
to discredit the doctrine. Where they do 
not appear it will be questioned and repu- 
diated, and it ought to be. 

This, then, is the only safe test. Those 
friends of ours who think they have found 
a more excellent way of declaring the 
counsel of God than was known to Calvin 
or to Jonathan Edwards must show the 
world that their doctrine bears good fruit. 
If the men and women of the churches 
where such doctrine is taught grow worldly, 
flippant, loose in their moral practices; if 
missionary zeal is abated and efforts for the 
salvation of men at home and abroad are re- 
laxed ; if family altars are pulled down and 
prayer-meetings are deserted, and there is 
no warmth or earnestness in the religious 
life of the people, then, though the doc- 
trine may be true, it lacks the only valid 
authentication and practically is no better 
than the veriest superstition. But if the 
reverse be the case, if sound living and 
generous endeavor be kindled in the life of 
the people by a flame of sacred love, then, 
when men assail it, haply they shall be 
found to fight against God. 

We put this truth squarely to our liberal 
thinkers, with whom we are in hearty sym- 
pathy, because we want them to under. 
stand precisely what the problem is to 
which they must address themselves. That 
the results to which we have pointed may 
be attained we know, for we have seen 
them. And the church which does not 
bring forth such fruit is a worthless church, 
no matter how catholic may be its creed 
or how brilliant may be the weekly per- 
formances of this pulpit. Not light alone, 
but light and heat must be furnished by 
our liberal lumioaries, else they may as 
well go into permanent eclipse. 

a eR me a 


JUDICIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


An important case, involving the ques- 
tion of judicial responsibility, is now pend- 
ing before the Superior Court of this city, 
the facts of which, as given in the Albany 
Law Journal, are substantially as follows: 

Edward Lange, who is a gentleman of 
good standing and also the proprietor of a 
large printing establishment in this city, 
was indicted under the act of Congress, 
passed June 8th, 1872, on the charge of 
stealing certain mail-bags belonging to the 
Post-office Department, and on the 22d of 
October, 1878, he was convicted of the 
offense. The penalty, as provided by 
statute, is imprisonment for not more than 
one year or a fine of not less than ten 
dollars nor more than two hundred 
dollars. Judge Benedict sentenced him 
to one year’s imprisonment and a fine 
of two hundred doilers. The prisoner 
was committed on the same day, and 
on the next day paid the fine to the clerk 
of the court, who receipted it ‘‘in full sat- 
isfaction of said sentence so far as the said 
fine is concerned,” and paid the money into 
the Treasury of the United States. After- 
ward Judge Blatchford granted a writ of 
habeas corpus and made it returnable before 
Judge Benedict, who thereupon dismissed 
the writ, vacated the former sentence, and 
resentenced the prisoner to one year’s im- 
prisonment, notwithstanding the payment 


of the fine. Lange finally succeeded in get- . 


ting his case before the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and this tribunal re- 
versed the action of the courts below, 
granted the relief asked, and ordered the 
prisoner to be discharged from custody. 
The Court held that the first sentence, 
which imposed imprisonment and a fine, 
was not warranted by law, and that Judge 
Benedict had no jurisdiction over the case 
giving authority for the second sentence. 

Lange having brought a suit against 
Judge Benedict for false imprisonment, 
Judge Van Brunt, of the Superior Court of 
this city, overruled the demurrer inter- 
posed by the defendant and also delivered 
an elaborate opinion on the liability of 
judges for their official acts. We quote 
from the deliverance as follows: 

“The plaintiff, having been convicted 
on are: atop is Sed 

i 
was entitled to his Bberty and had the law- 


ful right to assert his freedom by force. 
Under these circumstances, without any 
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authority whatever and in a direct viola- 
tion of and disregard for those rights 
which are guaranteed to the plaintiff both 
by the common law and the constitution, he 
is sentenced to imprisonment for an offense 
which he had already expiated, which facts 
were known to the defendant at the time 
of og en ng sentence. At the time 
that Edward Lange was present in court 
when the second sentence was pronounced 
neither the marsha! nor any other person 
had the slightest scintilla of right to restrain 
him of his liberty because of the offense for 
which he had been convicted, and in the 
eye of the law he was as free as any of the 
persons who happened to be spectators in 
the court-room on that day.” 

This case, thus briefly sketched, conveys 
a wholesome lesson. This is a country in 
which law assumes to rule; and, hence, 
when courts undertake to act without 
jurisdiction their decrees are a nullity, and 
they have no immunity on account of their 
official character and can confer none upon 
those who execute their mandates. They 
are liable to impeachment for malfeasance 
in office and also to an action for damages 
by the party aggrieved. Mistakes where 
jurisdiction exists are quite another thing; 
but where juriediction is wanting no excuse 
is allowable. Thepeople must depend upon 
the administrators of law for the protection 
of their rights under law, and these officers 
will best serve the purpose by being beld 
rigidly responsible for any unauthorized 
use of power. They then become trespass- 
ers against the rights of the citizen. Judge 
Van Brunt acted wisely in overruling the 
demurrer in this case and allowing the 
merits of the question to come before a 


jury. 
—_——————————E—E— 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


SENATOR MorTON last week called up the 
report of the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, made at the last session 
of Congress, proposing by an amendment to 
change the Constitution in respect to the 
manner of electing the President and Vice- 
President. The report is as follows: 


“1, The President and Vice-President shall 
be elected by the direct vote of the people, 
in the manner following: Each state shall 
be divided into districts, equal in number to 
the number of representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in Congress, to be 
composed of contiguous territory, and to be 
as nearly equal in population as may be; 
and the person baving the highest number 
of votes in each district for President shall 
receive the vote of that district, which shall 
count one presidential vote. 

“2. The person having the highest num- 
ber of votes for President in a state shall 
receive two presidential votes from the state 
at rey. 

“8. The person having the highest num- 
ber of presidential votes in the United 
States shall be President. 

“4, If two persons have the same number 
of votes in any state—it being the highest 
bumber—they shall receive each one presi- 
dential vote at large; and if more than two 
persons shall have each the same number 
of votes in any state—it being the highest 
number—xo presidential vote shall be 
counted from the state at large. If more 
persons than one shall have the same num- 
ber of votes—it being the highest number in 
any district—no presidential vote shall be 
counted from that district. 

**5. The foregoing provisions shall apply 
to the election of Vice-President. 

‘*6. Congress shall have power to pro- 
vide for holding and conducting the elec- 
tions of President and Vice-President and 
to establish tribunals for the decision of 
such elections as may be contested. 

‘©? The states shall be divided into dis- 
tricts by the legislatures tbereof, but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter the same.” 


The prominent feature of this plan con- 
sists in abolishing the Electoral College 
altogether, and substituting therefor the 
election of President and Vice-President by 
the direct vote of the people. The other 
features are mere details to adjust and carry 
into execution this central idea. While the 
plan removes the dangers and objections in- 
cident te the present system, it is in all re- 
spects a decided improvement. The Elect- 
oral College is at best a useless piece of 
machinery, ou‘ of harmony with the general 
principles of our political system and hav- 
ing no sdvantages over a direct vote by the 
people, It is worse than this, since it may 
elect and several times has elected the 
President by a minority of the popular vote. 
There is no certainty, in view of the man- 
ner in which they are chosen, that the mew- 
bers of this college will represent the will 
of a majority of the people Mr. Polk, 
in 1844, General Taylor, in 1848, Mr. 
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Buchanan, in 1856, and Abraham Lincoln, 
jn 1860, received a majority of the electoral 
votes; yet they did not receive a majority 
of the popular votes, The Collegeof Elect- 
ors merely represents the dominant party in 
each state and casts the whole vote of the 
state for a given candidate, thus politically 
annihilating the entire vote of the minority. 
It is true that the people choose these elect- 
ors, and just as true that they are equally 
competent to vote directly for President and 
Vice-President. 

Under the present system the election 
may go to the House of Representatives, 
and in that event each state, whether large 
or small, casts but ove vote. There are 
three very cardinal objections to this mode 
of election. First, The members of the 
House were chosen two years previous to 
the presidential election and may not at all 
represent the popular will at the time of 
such election. Secondly. It confers an un- 
due advantage upon the smaller states, and 
thus operates as a practical injustice to the 
larger. Thirdly. In the heat and conflict 
of party feeling it may elect a candidate to 
the presidency who has received but a mere 
fraction of the popular vote and but a few 
votes in the Electoral College. The,Oom- 
mitiee’s plan removes all these objections 
by waking it certain that the popular vote 
will elect the President, and in no event 
allowing the question to be determined by 
the House of Representatives. 

The Constitution as it now is provides 
no method for the settlement of contested 
elections, and this we regard as a very 
serious defect. The twenty-second joint 
rule, adopted in 1865 by the two houses of 
Congress, is exposed to the objection that it 
enables either house to reject the whole 
electoral vote of a state; and, what is stil’ 
worse, it isa rule which Congress has no 
authority to adopt. All this is obviated by 
the sixth section of the Committee’s plan, 
which authorizes Congress “to establisa 
tribunals for the decision of such elections 
as may be contested.” 

We heartily endorse the main principle 
of this report and have no doubt tuat it 
represents the present state of public senti- 
ment. If the details can be made better, 
so be it; yet Congress should not adjourn 
without giving the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states an opportunity to vote on the 
question. As to the relative political power 
of the states in the choice of President and 
Vice-President, no change is proposed; 
and, hence, the smaller states would lose 
nothing and the larger gain soothing by the 
proposed amendment. We should, how- 
ever, like the amendment better if another 
section were added, to read as follows: 

The President and Vice-President shall, 
after March 4th, 1877, hold their respective 
offices for the term of six years, and no 
person having held the office of President, 
whether by election or succession, shall 
thereafter be elected to this office. 

This would lengthen the term of the 
President and put to rest all questions about 
second or third terms. The better sense of 
the country has come to the conclusion 
that it is expedient to remove from the 
President all temptations naturally growing 
out of the desire fora re-election. By limit- 
ing him to one term and extending it to six 
years we, on the one hand, save him from 
all these temptations, and on, the other, se- 
cure for a reasonable time the benefits of 
his experience in office, while lessening the 
frequency of presidential elections, 





Edisovial Hotes. 


Tue letter of Vice-President Wilson, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Springfield Reepube 
ican, ought to be soberly pondered by the 
leaders of the Republican party. It isthe ad- 
vice not of a foe, but of a friend, and withal a 
very sagacious observer of public affairs. The 
advice respects mainly three points: 1. That 
Federal office-holders should attend to their 
official duties, and not undertake the business 
of running the machinery of state politics, 
8. That the policy of the Republican party 
should be so changed as to win back the con- 
fidence and support of those who for various 
reasons have either deserted it or feel wholly 
indifferent about its future. 3 That a more 
conciliatory course should be pursued toward 
the Southern States. On these points the 
Vice-President has spoken earnestly end seng- 
ly. The Republican party is not dead, by any 
means; and certainly its principles are not 
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dead, though its mistakes have received 8 
severe rebuke from the people. Willits lead- 
era take warping and move into line with public 
sentiment, or will they ostracize those who 
have the independence and candor to tell them 
the truth? They may be sure that party dis- 
cipline by a system of rewards and punisb- 
ments will not furnish the remedy that the 
b ty needs. Its best friends are such men as 
Vice-President Wilson, who have the courage 
to speak the truth and demand that the policy 
of the party should be reformed. 


Tue action of the House of Representatives 
last week in regard to the claims of the Choc- 
taw Indians seems to indicate that Congress 
will continue an iniquity which is now of 
about thirty years’ standing. The Govern- 
ment, under the treaty of 1855, and under the 
award of the United States Senate, in 1859, con- 
stituted by the treaty a court to consider and 
determine the claims of the Choctaws, was 
found to owe them $2,981,247.30, on which 
$250,000 have been paid; and since this, now 
some twexty-five years ago, not a dollar of 
either interest or principal has been paid to 
the Choctaws. The United States long since 
received the equivalent of the debt by the ces- 
sion and sale of their lands, under the 
solemn stipulations of a treaty. And yet 
no Congress has since been elected by the 
people sufficiently honest to provide for its 
payment. Were the Choctaws a powerful na- 
tion, capable of enforcing their claim by war, 
Congress would not hesitate a moment; but 
because they are weak and have no remedy 
except in the honesty of the United States 
Congress lets their claim slide from year to 
year, and has done soforabout « quarter of a 
century. There is no language strong enough 
to characterize the utter meanness of the 
course hitherto pursued, end which the present 
Congress seems ina mood to perpetuate. At 
the last session of Congress Mr. Harris, of 
Massachusetts, said “that no more stupendous 
fraud bas ever been perpetrated upon any peo- 
ple since the foundation of the world than the 
Government of the United States has perpe- 
trated upon the Choctaw Nation.’’? This fraud 
ought to make the whole country blush with a 
humiliating sense of shame. It is deliberate 
and persistent repudiation, combined with the 
most heartless and detestable meanness. Every 
member of the present Congress who opposes 
this payment ought to be branded as the sup- 
porter of national villainy. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Roehes- 
ter, N. Y., as follows: 

“To tHe Epritor oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

“TJ notice in Prof. Wilkinson’s bair-splitting 
article of this week a statement of his belief 
that the ‘Baptiste’ are the most numerous 
denomination of Christians in America, From 
whence does he get his figures and to what 
extent do his figures embrace all forms of Bap- 
tists in this country? I have the impression, 
both from accurately prepared denominational 
statistics and the census reports, that the 
Methodists were in excess in nambers of all 
other churches, ‘the probationers, so called,’ 
notwithstanding. Prof. Wilkinson, being a 
professor in a theological seminary and mak- 
ing such etatements to be repeated by his 
puptiis, must have data unknown to us for this 
belief of euperiority of numbers in the Baptiat 
Church; and if so we should be glad to be 
enlightened.” 


As we understand it, Professor Wilkinson {s 
right. The census lumps Northern and South- 
erp Methodists together and also two or three 
minor Methodist bodies and gives them the ad. 
vantage of numbers. But the Nortuern and 
Southern Baptists form a single body and a 
more oumerous one than the Northern Metb- 
odists taken singly. 





Surety Katie King ought to know whether 
she isa ghostornot. She solemnly asseverates 
that she is not, end explains the phenomena of 
her ‘** materialization”’ in a very minute and 
lucid manner, Mr. Robert Dals Owen re- 
luctantly concedes that Katie’s story is true, 
and, more in sorrow thanin anger, pronounces 
the Holmeses a precious pair of swindlers. 
Yet a company of Spiritualists have assembled 
in Philadelphia to rehabilitate this stripped and 
stark humbug. Some other young woman 
with a moist hand and a pulse at seventy-two 
beats to the minute will personate Katie, the 
banjo will be thrummed, the hurdy-gurdy will 
be played, the false faces will be exposed to 
view in the dimly-lighted cabinet, and the 
crowd of infatuated fools will fall down on 
their faces and declare that the gods have veri- 
ly come down to earth. And yet these people, 
whose hearts would be broken if they could not 
believe that a young woman who talks slang fs 
the daughter of a pirate who died some centu- 
ries ago, can find no words to express their 
contempt for the credulity of those who be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ healed the sick and gave 
sight to the blind. The most voracious cre- 
dulity and the most inveterate skepticism are 
Siamese twins. 











Dr. Eaprs has been criticising their new 
hymnal in the Glasgow Presbytery. The book 
says: ‘Let high-born seraphs tune the lyre.” 
Seraphs are not high-born nor born at all, says 
the Doctor. ‘There is a gate that stands 
ajar,” says the hymnal. Not at all; it is wide 
open, says the Doctor. “By cool Siloam’s 
shady rill how sweet the lily grows.” But 
Siloam bas neither shady rill nor growing lily. 
An equally sharp critic would tear to tatters 
not a few of our songs for the sanctuary. “Ye 
shall not in the mountain pine disturb the 
sparrow’s nest.” But sparrows, as we once 
beard a naturalist say, ina criticism of Kirke 
White, never build in pine trees. ‘* Perhaps 
he willadmit my plea, perhaps will hear my 
prayer.” There is no perhaps aboutit. It is 
an insult to the infinite love of God, “ Look 
how we grovel here below, fond of these earth- 
ly toys; our souls can neither fly nor go to 
reach eternal joys.” ‘Neither fly nor go!”’ 
Does that mean neither fly nor walk, or what 
other means of locomotion than flight have 
souls? And dowe grovel and can’t we fly? 
Then it is our crime, and the discouraged hymn 
should be banished from a book of Christian 
song. Such hymns may give point to the de- 
cision of the New York United Presbyterians, 
the other day, that hymn singing is idolatry. 
But there is something quite other than idola- 
try in the travesty by Prof. Hopkins, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, as printed in Tie Zvan- 
gelist, of Watt’s hymn which contains the very 
objectionable words: ‘‘ When God, the mighty 
oaker, dicd for man the creature's sin.”? Here 
ia one verse: 

“ And all the damned fiends that lay 
Where vengeance made their bed 


Leaped up that instant from the fame 
And shouted ‘God is dead!’” 


Tae World keeps an office Munchausen on 
scientific matters who does his work extremely 
well. Of the half dozen or more of his elab- 
orate inventions up to last week the best was 
tle discovery of a secluded valley in Siberia 
where the mammoth and other Tertiary mon- 
sters still survive. The other day he was al- 
lowed to publish a most atrocious canard in 
the form of the first results o. the observations 
of the Transit of Venus—that the distance of 
the earth from the sun was rapidly diminishing 
and that the earth would fall into the sun in 
1,400 years. If Zhe Interior had remembered 
that the year has not diminished one second in 
length during the last bundred years, it would 
not have given a moment's attention to the 
mathematician of Zhe Word. We cannot ex- 
pect that paper to displace so fascinating a 
swindler so long as it disgraces journalism by 
an editoria) as filthy as that of last Saturday on 
Mr. Pinchback. Were that gentleman to cow- 
hiae or shoot the writer or responsible editor, 
we doubt if apy jury would find a verdict 
against him. 


More elegant extracts from the obituary col- 
umn of ihe Philadelphia Ledger : 
“The father, mother, and little brother, 

The grandparent, too, like none other, 

Weeps as only Rachel wept 

When all was still and Hattie slept.” 
The following quatrain contains the most in- 
genious rhyme that we bave met with for 
Many a day: 

“ Forgive, oh! Lord, the parents’ wish 

That death had spared their girl, 

And help them trom their hearts to say 

Thy will, oh! Lord be done.” 
It is evident that in the original the second 
line wust have ended with ‘‘son,” but this 
poet believes that rhymes, as well as rights, are 
without distinction of sex. The next day, 
however, the bard had occasion to use this 
verse again for a male child, and the adapta- 
tion was made on this wise: 


The resources of euch a lyrist are inex- 
haustible, 


THE intelligence of Canon Kingsley’s illness 
had prepared his many friends on this side of 
the Atlantic for the melancholy announcement 
of his death, which occurred on Sunday last, 
in London. He was in bis fifty-sixth year at 
the time of his death, and, though of a slender 
physical constitution, his death may be 
considered as premature, and but for a se- 
vere cold, which he caught while in this coun 
try last year, he might have continued in the 
beneficent exercise of his rare endowments for 
many years, But his whole life had been so 
active and so prolific of good works that its 
ending now can hardly be said to have rendered 
itincomplete. He hada treble claim upon the 
consideration of the people of this country by 
his tender lyrics, bis liberal opinions as a 
Churchman, and by his noble aims as a novel- 
ist. Though a thorough Englishman and be- 
Meving sincerely in the wisdom of the 
monarchical system for England, he was 
something more than tolerant of repub- 
lican institutions on this side of the Atlantic 
He wes ¢ zealous and sincere Churchman ; but 
he was of so broad and truly Christian a type 
that he was in full fellowship with his superior 
in ecclesiastical position, the eminent Dean of 
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Westminster. Ever since the publication of 

“ Alton Locke,” when he first became known 

as an author to American readers, he has 

steadily advanced in their esteem as they have 

known him better by the publication of his 

succeeding volumes ; and when he appeared be- 

fore our public in the character of a Yecturer 

he was received as warmly and affectionately 

a8 an old friend who had come back to us after 

along absence. He had an amiable desire to 

please us, and, notwithstanding a certain 
strangeness of manner and of speech, he was 
thoroughly successfulin bis attempts, and he 
made a more kindly impression than any of 
his literary countrymen who had preceded 
him. He was a frequent contributor to 
the columns of ‘us INDEPENDENT, which was 
the only American periodical, we believe, to 
which he seut any contributions, with the ex: 
ception of some communications to a newspa- 
per in Colorado, where one of his sons was liv- 
ing. He was a native of Devonshire and of a 
good family; and, notwithstanding his radical 
liberalism, he was extremely fortuuate in his 
church appointments and promotions. Beside 
his office of Canon of Chester and of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, he was professor of modern history 
at Cambridge and a chaplain in ordinary to 
the Queen and to the Prince of Wales. He was 
a favorite at court as well as among the peo- 
ple. There were few Englishmen whose death 
would have caused a feeling of more general 
and sincere regret among the cultivated classea 
of this country ; but itis doubiful if his name 
will be found in the next century among the 
immortals who made their indelible marks ip 
the present one. 








«+eeThe great scandal of the Pacific Mail in- 
vestigation, which has so shocked the moral 
sense of the community by even its partial rev- 
elations and created disturbing apprehensions 
respecting many of our corporate associations, 
receives careful consideration in an article on 
the “ Ethics of Corporate Management,” by a 
very competent financier, on the third page of 
this week’s INDEPENDENT. The investigation 
has proved fatal to the reputation of some men; 
but Representative Schumaker, of Brooklyn, is 
the only congressman who has been yet proved 
guilty of taking the money of President Stock 
well for improper objects. Mr. Schumaker’s 
memory is so defective that he has not yet beer 
able to call to mind what disposition he made 
of so vast a sum as $300,000 given him for the 
purpose of securing the votes of congressmen 
in favor of the Pacific Mail subsidy. 

..--Tbe Swedish Parliament has passed a 
law enabling women by marriage contract to 
retain the possession and management of their 
property. The measure encountered the 
usual theological opposition. The scriptural 
argument that as Christ is the head of the 
church so the man is the head of the family 
was urged with great pertinacity as the con- 
clusive reason why an equality of property 
rights between husband and wife could not be 
tolerated. Happily, however, this micro_ 
scopic exegesis was set aside and the king has 
signed the bill. The countrymen of Jenny 
Lind and Christine Nilsson have seen some 
reasons for regarding woman as something 
more than an appurtenance to man. 


....C. F. Adams, Jr., makes his suggestion 
for the action of the Conservative legislature 
of Louisiana. He would have them “give 
solemn notice to the world that they are now 
subjected by force to a usurpation every act 
of which is null and void snd shall be so 
treated hereafter. Let them publicly declars 
that, so sure és the day of relief comes, every 
debt contracted by the usurping government 
shall be repudiated, every tax title issued set 
aside.” If, as more than one congressional 
investigation committee proves, the acting 
legislature is & usurpation and s fraud, it 
would be only a just thing to do, and with 
such a threat impending what state loan could 
be placed or what tax sale could be made ? 

.eee The Jewish Times looks forward with 
some apprehension to the time “* when Jewish 
preachers [shall] exchange pulp*s with Chris- 
tian ministers’ and when Israelites shal) 
come to believe “that it is just as good to 
have Christian theologians, or, at least, Aryan 
Unitarians, as teachers of religion as to have 
Israelites as such.” But, if this isa result to 
be deprecated, will The Times have less objec- 
tion to admitting to Jewish pulpits Turanian or 
Hawitic Unitarians ? 

«++.TO prove that churches ought not to be 
taxed, The Observer says that “the men who are 
speculating in new village lots know that it 
pays to give land free to congregations who 
will build churches.’’ So the mex who are 
speculating in new village lots know that it 
pays to give land free sometimes to well-known 
and popular citizens who will build fine houses. 
Does this prove that the houses of such citizens 
ought to be exempted from taxation ? 

«-..Tbe omission of an article may makes 
serious difference of sense. We said: “The 
number, however, is very large who see in the 
Roman Catholic or Universalist doctrine of 
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should have said “the Roman Catholic or the 
Universalist doctrine of purgatory,’’ and thus 
not seemed to confound two distinct phases of 
dogma, 

-- «Dr. Cuyler informs us that he never sent 
a iine to The Church Union. We could not be- 
lieve that its editors got the article honestly 
which they published -as original and which 
had already appeared in our columns. We 
don’t object to their tribbing and browsing 
about for whatever they can find that is suce 
eulent; bat they should not represent that 
they cultivated the field that raised the timothy 
and mancel-warzels. 

...-For a week or two we did not seem 
to recognize Dr. Patton’s hand in The Inferior. 
What was the matter? Had he gotin the sulks 
and would he not write? Or could he not write 
anything that both he and his new editor, Mr. 
Thompson, would agree to and Mr. McCormiek 
would endorse? Last week, however, The In- 


terior was at its old tricks, charging “Socin- 


ianism”’ on its neighbors. 

..+-The Observer applauds Mr. Evarts’s ob- 
servation that the Christian religion is not now 
on trialin Brooklyn. Very good. Rut, if the 
Christian relicion is not on trial, neither is 
Liberal Orthodoxy. That isa fact which The 
Observer will, we trust, be sure to remember 
and emphasize. 

-..-[t was an oversight that we quoted The 
Watchman and Reflector as saying: ‘‘ It is better 
to be moderate than it is to be extreme,” when 
the word should have been “ braver.” It makes 
no great difference. We revise our apborism. 
It is braver to be somewhere than nowhere. 

---.The Congregaticnalist says that “the 
punch which the English love is compounded 
of various and opposite elements.’’ Will the 
witness state what those elements are? Also 
whoin that office is the authority on mixed 
drinks ? 

...“‘How is Mr. Murray’s new charch get- 
ting along?’ asks The Congregationalist. Did 
youspeak tous? Mr. Murray is not building 
a new church in New Yor, so far as we know. 

.-..It seems that The Observer does not print 
all the replies of the clergymen to whom it has 
written for opinions respecting the ‘‘ coming 
together’ of the Orthodox and the Unitarians. 


...-Here is the young man we have long 
been looking for. He announces that he will 
give a chromo to the young woman who will 
take him for better or worse. 

----Just before his term closes the Mormon 
Bishop Cannon is ejected from his seat in the 
House of Representatives. Better late than 
vever. 





Religious Mutelligqence. 





Tre reply of Dr. John Henry Newman to 

fir. Gladetone’s pamphlet makes a volume of 
131 pages. The Tribune prints copious extracts 
from advanced sheets which it has received 
from London, showing that the telegraphic dis- 
pateb gave @ pretty fair idea of its drift. In 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s strong point that the 
Pope claims the “supreme direction” of men’s 
conduct, he argues that the law also asserts 
over every citizen supreme authority, yet only 
touches him now and then, and that we often 
entrust tq a medical adviser the “supreme 
direction’? of our conduct as it affects our 
health, without feeling at all enslaved by the 
confidence thus reposed in him. Wit respect 
to any conflict between the Pope and the 
Queen es to matters of political action, he 
holds that such a conflict is morally impossible, 
but that cases might b2 supposed in which he 
would obey the Queen and disobey the Pope: 

** When, then, Mr. Gladstone asks Catholics 
how they can obey the Queen and yet obcy 
the Pope, since it may happen that the com- 
mands of the two authorities may clash, I an- 
ewer thatit is my rule both to obey the one 
and to obey the other; but that there is no 
rule in this world without exceptions, and if 
either the Pope or the Queen demanded of me 
an ‘Absolute Obedience’ he or she would be 
transgressing the laws of buman natnre and 
human society. I give an absolute obedience 
to neither. Further, if ever this double alle- 
giance pulled me in contrary ways, which in 
this age of the world I think it never will, then 
I should decide according to the particular 
case, which is beyond all rule and must be 
deciced on its own merits. I should look to 
see what theologians could do for me, what 
the bishops and clergy around me, what my 
confessor, what friencs whom I revered; and 
if, after all, I could not take their view of the 
matter, then I must rule myself by my own 
judgment and my own conscience.”’ 
Dr. Newman is careful to explain that he does 
not mean by conscience mere self-will, but 
‘the Divine Law as apprehended in the minds 
of individual men”; and this conscience must 
never be violated. If this is good Roman 
Catholicism we are glad to hear it. It is not 
the kind to which we have been acctistomed of 
late, There could not be & plainer contradic- 
tion of the modern outgivings of Archbishop 
Menning and the London Zablé. Against 
these recent iaterpretams aud theit methods 
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protest. His own relation to the discussions 
upon the Vatican decrees is explained, and it 
evident that while, like every good Catholic, he 
gives his assent to the dogma, it has taken the 
last ounce of his resolution to bring him up to 
the sticking-point. But perhaps the most sig- 
nificant passage in the book is that in which 
he suggests that, as the Couucil of Chalcedon 
dealt with the results of the Council of 
Ephesus, so some future council may deal with 
the results of the Council of the Vatican. 
Ephesus did not teach any untruth—of course, 
not; but there was need of a complementary 
truth, and so Chalcedon “trimmed the bal- 
ance of doctrine by completing it, and ex- 
cluded from the Church forever those errors 
which seemed to have received some sanction 
at Ephesus.” Even as Brigham Young once 
suggested that polygamy, which was enjoined 
bya revelation, might possibly some time be 
forbidden by another revyelation,so Dr. New- 
man intimates that the occasion may arise for 
another council, which shall modify the char- 
acter or, at any rate, the effect of the Vatican 
decrees, by fixing an interpretation of them 
quite different from that which fanatical Ul- 
tramontanists are now teaching. There isa 
ray of light in this suggestion. 


.... The main facts about the futile attempt 
at a Union Conference between Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, at Baltimore, were 
given in last week’s issue. In the first place, 
the Southern Presbyterians insisted that the 
Conference should be carried on in writing, to 
which the Northern committee reluctantly 
consented. This indication of a disposition 
on the part of the South to stand upon its 
dignity was only a foreshadowing of the whole 
tenor of the interview. The letters which 
passed between the committees contained the 
following points: 1. The Southerners expressed 
readiness to confer about the removing o! ob- 
stacles to closer fellowship. 2. The Northern- 
ers answered that they were ready and pro- 
posed an exchange of fraternal delegates. 3. 
The Southerners recited their grievances, 
quoting at length from the belligerent deliver- 
ances of Northern Assemblies during 
the war. 4. The Northerners admitted the 
existence of these documents, but declared 
that they were the acts of bodies that passed 
out of existence at the reunion and that they 
had been declared by the Northern Assembly of 
1873 to be nulland void. 5. This explanation 
was not satisfactory to the Southerners. They 
insisted that these deliverances must not only 
be declared nul! and void, but that the North- 
ern Assembly must say that it was sorry for 
them. Peniterce and submission were the 
conditions of forgiveness. 6. This the North- 
erners hardly felt inclined todo. They did, 
however, goa long waysin this direction, as 
witness the following extract from their last 
letter: 

“Qur former communication on this subject 
seems not to be understood by you. We, 
therefore, beg leave to repeat in brief its true 
spirit and import. In that paper we declare 
that all the acts and deliverances of Northern 
assemblies against which you complain are 
null and void, andof no binding force what- 
ever, either as judgments of the Northern 
against the Southern Church or as rules and 
precedents for the guidance of our presbyteries 
and church sessions; that so far as they or 
apy of them can be supposed to import any 
injurious imputation upon the present charac. 
ter and good standing of the Southern Church, 
as Christians or as Presbyterians, such an ap- 
plication of them would be unjust to you and 
would be disapproved and regretted by us; 
that these acts and deliverances were passed in 
times of strange and unusual excitement, 
when the passions of men were profoundly 
stirred; and that, while we are not competent 
to sitin judgment upon the doings of assem- 
blies which we do not represent, we are com- 
petent to express the desire that these thinys 
may be regarded by youin the same spirit of 
charity and Christian forgiveness which we 
trust our people wiil exercise toward any- 
thing to which they way object in the doings 
of your Assembly.”’ 

It would seem that this ought to have been 
satisfactory ; but it was not, and the Southern- 
ers withdrew, thus declining the proposition 
for fraternal correspondence and interchange 
of delegates. The two denominations are a 
good deal farther apart than they were before. 


..--The Presbyterian Board of Publication is 
ina very complaining mood. It has received 
$8,000 less than during the corresponding 
period last year, its missionary fund is entirely 
exhausted, and unless assistance is soon 
offered “‘ some, if not all, of the Board’s most 
acceptable and promising missionaries must 
be withdrawn from their promising ficlds of 
labor.’? The misfastunes of this Board do not 
distress us in the least. One of these days, we 
trust, our churches will all go out of the pub- 
lishing business, and depend on private enter- 
prise for the production of religious literature. 
In nire cases out of tena book that a pub- 
lisher would not print is a book that is not 
worth printing, cither because it is 
esssntially worthless or because there 
fs nd demand for it. Eleemesynary _ lit- 
erature is generally poor stuff. The other 
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58 of the $400,000 appropriated by the last 
General Assembly to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions have been received. This leaves $205,- 
705.47 to be received during the remaining 
four months of the year—the year closing in 
May next. The debts of the sustentation de- 
partment the first of June last amounted to 
$30,000. The amount pledged at the Assembly 
to liquidate this debt and that of the home 
missions proper, and which was to be divided 
equally among the two, was about $40,000. This 
debt is still unpaid. Only $120,805 have been 
received for the Board of Foreign Missions, 
while last year for corresponding time $160,985 
were collected, making the aggregate receipts 
in the first seven months of the Board’s finan- 
cial year $40,180 less than the receipts of last 
year, 


«++. The Reformed Presbyterian Synod which 
expelled Mr. George H. Stuart undertook sub- 
sequently to cut off those presbyteries which 
dissented from its action and to obtain pos- 
session through the courts of the church 
property belonging to the churches thus cast 
out. Thesuits thus instituted by the Synod 
were referred to a master in chancery, who has 
rendered the following decision : 

‘**(1.) That in Pennsylvania the law ‘reqnires 
an examination by the civil court of the eccle- 
siastical constitution, rules, and regulations 
of the party applying for relief. (2). That to 
obtain relief from the civil court the ecclesi- 
astical court must be able to show thot it has 
acted up to its own laws and regulations, (3.) 
That the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, in this 
case, has not acted in accordance with its own 
constitution and Jaws, but in violation of them, 
and therefore it denies the relief sought.” 
This decision is plainly in the interest of 
justice. Itis stated that of the 47 ministers 
connected with the Synod when Mr. Stuart 
was expelled only 13 now remain, and of these 
8 or4 are without pastoral charges. There 
are at present 47 living ministers in connection 
with other churches that were once members 
of this Synod, but that have been driven out 
by the zeal of the Reformers. 


....Father Stack has been lecturing in Phil- 
adelphia on ‘The Usurpations of Catholic 
Bishops in America,”’ a subject upon which he 
speaks from some personal knowledge. He 
explained that, while in other countries no 
priest can be suspended by his bishop without 
trial according to the canon law, America has 
always been kept in the condition of mission- 
ary ground and on missionary ground the 
bishops have absolute authority. Consequent- 
ly the priests have been kept in utter subjec- 
tion and really have no rights that bishops are 
bound to respect. More than three bundred 
of them, according to the lecturer, have in this 
arbitrary manner been removed, dograded, or 
excommunicated. Father Stack believcs that 
a majority of the priests in this country are in 
favor of common schools, and he expresses the 
opinion that if the power of the bishops could 
be limited by the canon law, so that the priests 
were not wholly at the mercy of their supe- 
riors, there would be a great change in the 
relation of the Roman Catholic Church to the 
institutions of the country. 


....The topics for the next Episcopal 
Church Congress are provisionaliy determined 
on, as follows: “The Relations of Church and 
State, The Natore and Limits of Episcopal 
Authority, The Relief of Poverty and the 
Church Methods Thereof, Bible Revision, 
Church Music, Co-operative Labor, The Charch 
and the Masses, and the Best Methods of 
Deepening the Spiritual Life.” The pro- 
gramme is an excellent one. 


....The Rev. R. A. Holland, rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal church, 8t. Louis, has been 
preaching a sermon on future punishment, in 
which be pointedly denies the Orthodox doc- 
trine and puts himself squarely on Universalist 
ground. We believe that the Prayer Book 
does not distinctly teach the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment, and probably Mr. Holland 
considers himeelf as standing within the limits 
of the faith once for all delivered to the saints. 


..--The revival in Dublin, Ireland, following 
the labors of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, is 
still going on with great power. At a converts’ 
meeting, lately held in the Exhibition Palace, 
2,000 or 3,000 persons were present. The noon 
meetings are continued and the usual Sunday 
services are crowded. 


....-The Rockland (Me.) District Methodist 
Ministerial Association, in convention last 
week, unavimously passed resolutions com- 
mending the President’s policy toward Louisi- 
ana. If s Roman Catholic bishop had teken 
the other side we should have heard howling, 


.... The Rey. Leighton Coleman, of Toledo, 
Ohio, has been chosen bishop of the new 
diocese of Fond du Lac, Wis. { 


....A union communion service has been 
held in Buffalo, Baptists, Methodists, and Pros- 
byterians joining in it. 


.... Husband and Father Gerdemann, the ex- 
Gatholic priest ef Philxdelphia, q#ho sloped 





with his organist and the funds of his church, 
has been indicted by the grand jury for em- 
bezzlement. 


Publisher's Department. 


We are authcrized to say for Messrs. 
Pomeroy & Co,, 744 Broadway, N. Y., that, 
having perfected their Band Trusses (by tar 
the best in use), they now send them to pa- 
tients On trial, subject to return if not satis- 
factory. For particulars write to them, 
referring to this notice. 











SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption, It is an old and tried friend aud 
always proves true. 


HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER, 

In England all goous sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘‘ Hall mark,” as it is 
called, as a guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwilhstanding this guaranty, I have becu 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover, It is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Pror- 
idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
“@.” (Gorham), and underneath the word 
‘“ Sreruine.”—"' The Silver Age,” in Scrib- 
ners Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorbam Company No. 
1 Bond St., near Broadway, N. Y. 








DR. BAKER’S PAIN PANACEA, 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Cramps, 
Colic, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Cholera 
Infantum, Sprains, Burns, Sealds, Bi uises, 
Chilblains, Frost-bites, Swellings, Soreness 
of the Joints, and all painful affections of 
the body, external andinternal. For Colds, 
Sore Throat, Quinsy, and diseases of the 
throat and mucous membrane it is an In- 
viluable remedy. For sale everywhere. 
Price 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per bottle. 
Joun F. Henry, Curran & Co., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Towns.Ley’s TootHacnz ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 





CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Tue National Quarterly Review (high au- 
thority on all educational matters) speaks 
as follows in regard to the aboyenamed 
valuable work, published by Lee & Walker: 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE, embrecing all the latest im- 
provements in the Technics of the Instrument; 
an Exhaustive Analysis of the Scales and 
Chords, and a carefully-selected series of 
Studies from the greatest Masters. By Huau 
A. CLARKE. Large 4t9, pp. 256. Philadelpbia: 
Lee & Walker. Price $3.75. 

“Among the new features which the 
work before us contains are the fingering of 
scales in double thirds, the arpeggios in use 
in the Leipzig Conservatory, and the intro- 
duction of five-fincer exercises. The selec- 
tions embrace a wide range and present an 
extensive vsriety, including, as they do, 
some of the happiest morceaur of composers 
like Bertini, Cramer, Schumann, Heller, 
Mayer, Concone, and Kullak. Indeed, in 
no similar work have wé found so many 
veritable vems, 

** Junior students and beginners will find 
the vocabulary at the end of the work worth 
a good purt of its price. It contains the 
Italian, French, and German words and 
phrases used in piano music, all rendered 
into plain English. To these remarks we 
need hardly add that we confidently recom- 
mend Clarke’s ‘New Method’ as a work 
worthy of a place in every school, as well 
as in every family, where music is taught 
or studied.” 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE can be had at music and 
bookstores, price $3.75, or will be muiled, 
free of postage, by the publishers, Lee & 
Walker, Philadelphia, on receipt of that 
ameuot. 





Tem best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE'S 
BRILLIANT OIL. Tho safest and best 





cil in the world, 
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ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements im our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
delieve that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, asa rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tux In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases Gur merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
muy come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
tous, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope ihat both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 





PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers sre aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
ave on all newspépers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly pewspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January 1st, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on Tut INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
seut tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing iu regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age is paid. 


POSTAL CARDS. 


SvBscRIBERS writing on Postal Cards 
will very greatly oblige the Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT by writing their post. 
office address on the back of the card, as in nine 
cases Out of ten the post-mark is illegible; 
and, of course, in that case the card might 
as well, for all practical purposes, be ieft 
blank—like one received to-day from Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

















NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


Tse third concert of the New York 
Philbarmonic Society was given on Sat- 
urday evening, before a good audience, the 
orchestra, under Mr. Bergmann’s direction, 
numbering 100 performers. Selection from 
Haydn, Mozart, Bach, Wagner, Rossini 
made an unusually atiractive programme. 
The Philharmonic Concerts have been well 
attended and popular as ever this winter. 
Tickets for the remainder of the season 
may be Obtained from the secretary of the 
Sosisty, Mr. DB, Schand, at the Acedem? nf 
Musin 
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THE LYON SEWING MACHINE. 


“Tue advertisement, with cut, on another 
page of this paper, represents the new sew- 
ing machine invented by Mr. L. Lyon, who 
has been in the business for the past fifteen 
years and who is best known as president 
of the Finkle & Lyon Company, manufac- 
turers of the Finkle & Lyon No. 2 family 
machine and the No. 3 machine, at present 
known as the ‘ Victor’ machine, made at 
Middletown,Conn. Mr. Finkle, the inventor 
of the first-named machine, who has been 
dead some nine years, had an excellent 
reputation and was a gentleman of high 
standing. Mr. Lyon speaks of him with 
great affection. The office of the Lyon 
machine is at No. 40 East 12th street. The 
machine has been in process of construction 
for the past five years and the first lot of 
five thousand was nearly completed sev- 
eral months since. The factory has a 
capacity of 1,200 per month; it contains 
appliances for making each separate part to 
a special gauge, so as to be absolutely inter- 
changeable. The shuttle movement of this 
machine, a3 will be seen by the cut, is 
peculiar. It vibrates from the lower shaft 
and describes an arc similar to the move- 
ment of an inverted pendulum, thus avoid- 
ing all friction and requiring only suf- 
ficient power to overcome the weight of 
the shuttle. The shuttle rests securely in 
the shuttle-carrier, and ig not held in its 
place, as is usual, by the slides over the 
shuttle-race. Thus the machine may be 
run as safely with the slides over the shut- 
tle-race left out. ‘The Lyon’ is the largest 
family machine manufactured. It has more 
space under the arm than any other. The 
stitch-adjuster is in a convenient location, 
which admits of ita being changed while 
the machine is in rapid motion.” 

Tue INDEPENDENT cheerfully endorses 
the above article from The Sewing Machine 
Journal. Having ourselves had practical ex- 
perience with the Lyon machine, we find it 
very durable and its motion easy and 
almost noiseless. Mr. Lyon has shown us 
numerous letters from purchasers residing 
in different parts of the country who have 
used his machine, and without an exception 


they all commend the Lyon in the highest 
terms. 








Tne various medals awarded to success- 
ful American exhibitors at the Vienna Ex- 
position were recently received by the State 
Department at Washington, and have now 
been very generally distributed. Of the 
highest grade gold medals only five came to 
this country, and of these two to this city. 
Mr. Bierstadt, the artist, received one and 
the other went to Dr. Allen & Son, dentists, 
814 Fifth Avenue. The medal is a very 
handsome affair. It is set in a velvet case 
with glass top. The royal Austrian coat 
of arms is placed above the medallion it- 
self, which is surrounded by a laurel wreath 
in gold, and below is an inscription stating 
to whom the award was made. 


CAPITAL. 


Tus Presidency and virtual control of a 
savings bank, with a commercial depart- 
ment, doing business under a special state 
charter, can be secured by the proper per- 
son with capital. The bank is doing a good 
business in a first-class central location, 
controls its own buildings, and the advan- 
tages for the use of capital on long or short 
loans are second to none in the country. 

Correspondeuce with parties desiring an 
interest in an active banking business is in- 
vited. 

Address 








F. L. Bottocr, 
659 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Tur CHIcAGo, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pau 
RAILWAY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scevery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of tbe Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shoriest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change, 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 

t, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
Bifices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 





Ee. F&F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
W£INE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 

epsia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
Bebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all casés requiring a tonic. Every bottle cuar- 
antevd Cr tiie money refunded: Price $1. Get 
the ginevind. Ask fot Kunkel’s and take to 





other, Neopet $9 NS. Ninth etreet, Piniedelpbhia, 
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“ [never so enjoyed music.” 
—Rzv. C. H. SPURGEON. 
THE 
JUBILEE SINGERS 
OF 
Fisk Unrversity, NasHvihie, TENN., 
“WILL GIVE THEIR 
FIRST OONCERTS 
AFTER THEIR RETURN FROM 
ENGLAND 
AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 

New York—Steinway Hall.......... Monday, Fed. 1 
eee ” ee peetidlecs Friday, ~~ § 
hd ° * pe eS le Tuesday, ee 9 

Brooklyn—Academy of Music...... Tuesday, el 

s “ nities” > Wednesday,“ 10 

Jersey City—Tabernacle Church...Thursday, “ 4 

Newark—Association Hall.......... Wednesday,“ 38 

New Brunswick—Opers House.....Thursday, “ 11 


* Admission 50 cents. Reserved seats 75 


cents. Tickets on sale at the rooms of the ; 


A. M. A., 56 Reade St., and at the ticket- 
boxes of the halls for four days preceding 
each concert. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERNR’Y: 
THIS IS THE SHORT LINE AND DIRECT 
ROUTE 














f Omaha and San Francisco, 
Milwaukee and Fond du Lae. 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Madison and Winona. 

Green Bay and Escanaba. 

Marquette and L’ Anse, 

Sioux City and beyond. 

Yankton, Dakota. 

Lake Geneva. 

Freeport and Galena. 
Dubuque and Waterloo. 
This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 

Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well- 

ballasted, and Perfect Track of Steel Rails, the 

Celebrated FPadiman Palace Sleeping-Cars, the 

perfect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, 

the Regniarity with which they run, the ad- 
mirable arrangement for running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 

Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 

FORTS IN MODERN Ratuway TRAVELING. 

If you are going West, North, or Northwest, 
you should try this route, 


DIED SUDDENLY OF HEART 
DISEASE. 


How common is the announcement. 
Thousands are suddenly swept into eterni'y 
by this fatal malady. This disease gener- 
ally bas its origin in impure blood, filled 
with irritating, poisonous materials, which, 
circulating through the beart, irritate its 
delicate tissues. Though the irritation 
may at first be only slight, producing a 
littie palpitation, or irregular action, or 
dull, heavy, or sharp darting pains, yet by 
and by the disease becomes firmly seated, 
and inflammation, or hypertrophy, or thick- 
ening of the lining membrane or of the 
valves is produced. How wiseto give early 
attention to a case Of this kind. Unnatural 
throbbing or pain in the region of the heart 
should admonish one that all is not righi; 
and, if you would preserve it from further 
disease, you must help it to beat rightly by 
the use of such a remedy as will remove the 
cause of the trouble. Use Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery before the dis- 
ease has become too seated, and it will, by 
its great blood purifying and wonderful 
regulating properties, effect a perfect cure. 
It contains medicinal properties which act 
specifically upon the tissues of the heart, 
bringing aboyga healthy action. Sold by 
all first-class druggists. 


HEART DISEASE CURED. 
Rockport, SPenceR Co., Inn., 
February 1st, 1874. ; 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
About two years ago I was sfflicted with 
a disease of the heart, which at times cre- 
ated a pressure around it, almost causing 
suffocation. I saw an advertisement of 
your Golden Medical Discovery, recom- 
mending the same as a cure for disease of 
the heart. I then bought balf a dozen bot- 
tles of it, and after using three bottles I 
was entirely relieved and am now enjoy- 
ing good bealth. Gratefully yours, 
VITUS KILLIAN. 


FULL MEASURE. 


Wuue Dr. Price’s True Flavoring Ex- 
tracts are full measure, other extracts are 
short nearly one-half what they are said to 
contain—arranged to look large, to deceive 
the consumer. The most of the so-called 
two-ounce flavoring extracts hoid but one 
and one-quarter ounces, the four ounce less 
than three ounces; while Dr. Price’s are full 
measure, just as represented, strong and 
pure. One trial will prove that the bottles 
hold one-half more than others purporting 
to be the same size, and the extracts are of 
the strongest and most natural flavor. 


NO. 259. TAPEWOR™ RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. N@®. 259,—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head paases. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 


See nl 
JLANDAD’s Fiorenume Hair Oil cannot be 
sutpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 


To retain Sound White Teeth beeg an Life, 
gee Teymetom’s Fyoar Pmart Tootn Powpsn, 


CHICAGO 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


‘880 09) F4 M ay H-l480d 
vy 40 
HUITL CAV 


PERFECT FREEDOM 





no most Delicious and Efficacions dentitrics 


It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth. 
reserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
Fragrance in the mouth. 
Endorsed by the most eminent Dentista of 
Europe and used by all the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 
THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Jan. 30th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Wednesday at 6 A. ., 


on Thursday at 11:80 a. uw, and on Saturday 
at 8 and 11:30 a. m. 
T. L. James, P. M. 


-- * BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Pond’s Eixtract. 




















CATARRH.--Pond’s Extract is nearly a Specific 
for this disease. It can hardly be excelled, even in 
old and obstinate cases. The relief isso prompt 
that no one who has ever tried it will be without it. 

CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE.--Pord’s Ex- 
tract should be in every Family this rough weather 
It removes the soreness and roughness and seftcns 
and heals the skin promptly. 

RHEUMATISM.--During severe and changcah's 
weather no one subject to Rheumatic Pains should 
be one day without Pond’s Extract, which al- 
ways relieves. 

SORE LUNGS, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, 
COLDS.--This cold weather tries the Lunugs soro- 
ly. Have Pond’s Extract on hand always. 
Neves the pain anJ cures the disease. 

CHILBLAINS will be promptly relieved and uilti- 
mately cured by bathing the afflicted parts wit» 
Pond’s Extract. 

FROSTED LIMSS.--Pond’s Extract invari- 
ably relieves the pain and finally Cures. 

SORE THROAT, QUINSY, INFLAMED TON- 
SILS and AIR PASSAGES are promptly cured 
by the use of Pond’s Extract. it never fails. 

POND’S EX TRACT.--Directions with each bottle. 
Sold by Druggists. 

LADIES AND GENTLEM EN, 
SUY VOU 
BOOTS A’) SHOES 
OM 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


UNDERTAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 


TRIMMINGS in greater variety than any other es- 
tablishme nt in the country. 
Ornaments, Tacks, Screws, Plates, Handles, 
Linings, Kobes, etc. 


It re- 








Patent Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets, of Cast 
and Sheet Metal, most approved designs and con- 
struction. Also HEARSES and CARRIAGES. 


Address CRANE, BREED & CO., 
BURIAL CASE DEPARTMENT, 
683-715 W. Eighth St., Clacinnati. 0. 


IMPORTANT 10 EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 


May be raised or lowered to 
suit any person or purpose and 
folded for pecking away in & 
moment. Invaluable to ladies 










* camp. 
cheap, in great variety of style 
and price. By our system you 
_ can have one delivered with- 
= out cost of carriace anywhere 
in the couniry, fully guaran- 
teed. Send for circular and 
quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


LAMBIE; SARCENT & CO., 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


3 Breadway, New York, 
SE & \ 








AND BULBS. 


| Learned SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 1875, 











NOW READY, 
sent, with a specimen copy of TH AMERICAN 
GA EN, a new Illustrated Journai of Garden Art, 
edited by James Hogg, on receipt of ten cents. 






BEACH, SON & CO., Seedsmen, 
76 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


AGENTS. 








Tue INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de 
sacriptive circulars and terms 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Box 2787, New York, 
or 
W. Ls Haarom, 126 Montes at, Chicago, T 

















20 THE INDEPENDENT. 


ATTENTION! 


CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


—o—— 


The best Opportunity ever Offered for Mak- 
ing Money with Perfect Security, — 


and Cood Profits. 


--O- 


I located in Nebraska in 1857, at a point now known as the town of West Point, 
the county seat of Cuming County, one of the best agricultural counties in the state. In 
1867 we improved the Elk Horn River as a 700-horse power and erected a flouring mill. 
In 1869 laid out the town of West Point’ and donated lots to parties that would build, 
In 1871 the S. C. & P. R. R. was constructed from the Union Pacific R. R. at Fremont, 
through our town, on its way to the Missouri River. Still holding to the idea of selling 
lots only to parties that would build, in 1874, finding myself still in possession of a good 
water-power, about 800 of the best lots in a town of over 1,200 inhabitants, in as fine an 
agricultural region as the world can boast of, the thought arose to my mind: all large 
cities have manufactories; and in order to make West Point a manufacturing city we must 
build factories. Country tributary to the town raises and ships 300,000 bushels of wheat 
annually, a large amount of wool and flax; and in producing thisa large amount of 
agricultural implements are used. We pay a freight of 30 cents per bushel to market, at 
Chicago, when it should be reduced to four and pay but 10 cents per bushel; sell wool 
at 25 cents per pound, when it should be sold in cloth; burn up straw, instead of man- 
ufacturing it into paper; while our agricultural implements are manufactured abroad. 

A company has been organized under the laws of the state, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000, divided {nto full-paid shares of $25 each, for the purpose of erecting and 
operating a flouring mill of 45 run of burrs, the largest in the United States, a woolen 
mill, paper mill, and oil mill; to which agricultural implements will be added. 

The company has now a flouring mill, 40 acres of land, valued at $25,000, city lots 
valued at $15,000, and best improved water-power in the country. 

The undersigned will donate to each person that will buy 6 shares of stock a lot 
valued at $25; for 10 shares, a lot valued at $50; for 20 shares, a lot valued at $100; for 
40 shares, a lot valued at $200; for 80 shares, a lot valued at $400; for 100 shares, a lot 
valued at $500. These lots are all inside the city limits and fronting the proposed mills. 
This donation will be made for the first $300,000 stock sold. Total donation to share- 
holders $60,000 and it is proposed that the city will make a donation of $40,000. It is 
claimed, and justly too, that the building of the mills will increase these lots 500 per cent. 
the first year, and the investors in shares double their money the first year. Thecompany 
is confident that it can make 30 per cent. on its capital stock invested. 

A better chance to the capitalist has never been offered before. 

Also city lots will be sold and proceeds of the same invested in stock of the company. 
Bend for Price-list of lots. For further information call on or address 


Address JOHN D. NELIGH, 


WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 66 Broadway, Room 35, 
or apply to LIVINGSTON & CO., Agents, 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


REFERENCKES: 


Lixcotn, October 28th, 1874. 

_ TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :—This will certify that I have intimately known the Hon. John D. 
Neligh, of West Point, for the past 16 years. He is a prominent, influential, and reliable gen- 
tleman in all respects, having filled many trustworthy positions in the state and acquitted him- 
self with marked ability and satisfaction to the people. He represents valuable and reliable 
business operations and is justly entitled to the respect and confidence of all with whom he 
may come in contact. Of the enterprises he bas in band at present I bave personal knowledge, 
and have no hesitation in endorsing them as feasible, worthy, and of prospective pecuniary ad- 
vantage to those who may feel inclined to engage. Mr. Neligh was the original proprietor of 
West Point, now one of the most prosperous and flourishing towns in the state, situated ina 
desirable region, surrounded with innumerable natural advantages, particalarly for agricol- 
tural and maoufacturing purposes, I take pleasure in heartily commending him and his enter- 
prises to favorable consideration. 


ROBERT W. FURNAS, Governor of Nebraska. 


, 


To WHOM If MAY CONCERN:—Mr. John D. Neligh, of our city, who is about to visit 
for the purpose of selling his city lots and also stock in the ‘‘ West Point Sawuhanenee Gan 
pany,’ should receive the confidence of those who are seeking good investments, I feel coufi- 
dent that he will not misrepresent cae and that he will do as he agrees. 


Very respectfully, . C. CRAWFORD, Mayor of the City of West Point. 


Mr. John D. Neligh is a resident and one of the earliest settlers of Nebraska. He has the 
confidence of our people and bas occupied many places of responsibility with credit, and by his 
energy and ability has contributed largely to the material advancement of the State. 


L. CROUNSE, M. ¢, 


West Point, NEs., November, 
THIS 18 TO SAY thet in 1870 I purchased from John D. Neligh one lot, 28x132, in the City of 


West Point, for the sum of $50; in 18781 sold two-thirds of the same lot for the sum of $600, 


J. C. CRAWFORD, 
Mayor of the City of West Point, Nebraska. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :—This is to say that in the year 1871 I bought one loti 
of West Point, Nebraska, at forced sale, for which I paid the sam of nine hundred phy Reve Feon § 


fant Gach. D. B. THURSTON, West Point, Dec. 4th, 1874, 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN:—This is to say that in the year 1878 the firm of Rich 
eee | ya aiet a Re low Ae West Poin tar for which they paid the sum nips 
updred and sixty dollars cash. . LACEY, late of fir i 
Waer Porm, Den ase 18%. e of firm of Richards & Lacey. 


P.T. BARNUM’S GREAT HIPPODROME. CONSTANTINE’S 


PRICES Fon FUE PEOPLE PINE 7 AR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY. 


For 25 cents any one may buy a cake of “Constan- 
7 Seve rine ut ——. and cas = cleanse out and 
t J ny a e ins. 
ARD.—Notwithstanding the unparalleled reduc- | Pi rapped Hands, Frosted Fest, Baro Bek 
; Cuts or Wounds, Diseases of the Scaip and Skin may 
all becured by it. Seld by Druggists and Grocers. 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, 


Wholesale Agents, New York. 





INCREASED ATTRACTION. DECREASED ADMISSION, 
To the whole, including Family Circle, 30 cents. 

“5 = = Orcbestra, 50 cents. 
Chilaren ante ten Half Co Doors 2 x land 
Tr ten ice. open a! 

6:30. Performance at 2:20 and 8 ™ - 


Gives one lL.our and 8 half for studying the wonder- 
ful Zoological Collection in the vast Menagerie, with 


r 
advence. The half 


chil 
refers not only to Famil ie, but to the reserv: 
departments also. 4 “4 ” 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE and 
SCRAP BOOK. 


A NEW article and a great im- 
provement on old style. Also 


Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 


an OLD article in general use by 
Railroads, Insurance and Express Companies, - 
ers, Business Men, and Book-keepers. 
ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, 
Stationers, Ne. 10 Murray 8t. 





DELIGHTFUL NEW 


GAMES. 


“THE BEE-HIVE OF FUN.” 
“RTILT AND TOURNAMENT.” 
* CRISPINO.” 
“STEL 


Either of these popular home games, on a hand- 
some folding board, with box of properties, direc- 
tions, etc., complete. Price 

For sale by the principal dealers in Toys and Fancy 

and by Booksellers throughout the Union, or 
gent i any address, upon receipt of price, by the 





Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


. 628 Market St., Philadelphia, 


[January 28, 1875, 


Reese’s Adjustable. Stencil Letters 








A SIMPLE DEVICE, BY WHICH ANY NAME OR 
ADDRESS can be formed in a moment _and be as 
readily distributed. For sale by Hardware Dealers and 
Stationers. nd for circulars. B. E. HALE &CO., 
56 and 58 Park Place, New York. 


EDUCATION 








FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 
fteen teachers. To prepare for college, business, 
teaching, or for life. Grad courses for ladies or 
entlemen, or any three studies may be selected. 
Fait term of thirteen weeks Sept. 3d. $60 pays board 
and common English. Christian but non-sectarian. 
Address JOS, E. RING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD, E2pae 
STITUTE, Pittsfield, Mass. Rey. C. V. 
Principal. Sixty-eighth semi-annual term opens Feb. 
16th, 115. Facilities and location widely known. 








- PARKS’ BOARDING 
anttay sont, $: 13 Livingston Ave. ARDING 
wick . J., will open its next term February ist. 
Pupils charged from time of entrance. 





All Having Children to Educate or School 

— Ae in = coeds in the * American Edu- 
t fo rice 2 or per annum, 

cational W. SCHERMERHOLN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y. 





DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 
The Spring Session of 19 weeks opens February 17th. 
Send for ular. GEO. C, SMITH, A. M. 





Hill Seminarv for Young Ladies, Bridge- 
oe: Address Misss EMILY NELSON. 





§ rties Institute.—Those seeking a superior 
school address A. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, NY 








INSURANCE. 
NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE, 


189 Market Street, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


JANUARY Ist, 1875. 











Net Assets, January ist, 1874, 7 ee .  .  « $1,451,741 53 
Received for Premiums ... " ‘ $748,251 39 
: ‘* Interest . aw . 59,702 21 
——— 807,953 60 
$2,259,695 18 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims and Matured Endowments ° . $192,482 10 
‘* Return Premiums and Surrendered Policies P js 205,473 71 
‘“« Contingent Expenses a ees bene 79,976 83 
‘« Commissions to Agents . ; P . ° ® 46,200 99 
‘* Taxes and Interest on Guarantee Capital 12,154 78 
** Advertising, Printing, and Postage : 21,676 24 
‘* Physicians’ Fees a? 3 12,062 74 
** Reinsurance and Annuities ‘ 5,673 43 
$575,650 81 
$1,684,044 82 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand ; : - ° ‘ 88,709 88 
Bonds and Mortgages owned by Company . . . . 609,239 64 
United Statesand State Bonds. . .. .  *s . 129,825 85 
Loans on Call (secured U. 8. Bonds and other Collaterals) . 144,612 41 
Real Estate . ° é . ‘ F ° : 55,182 79 
Loans on Policies . : i ; ‘ P ‘ 363,091 50 
Premiums in course of transmission and deferred Premiums 242,157 05 
Accrued Interest . . + . ‘ . 43,541 61 
Furniture and Fixtures”... - ae 4,818 71 
Due for Reinsurance. 8,415 88 
$1,684,044 83 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force December 31st, 1874, as per 
standard of State of New Jersey American Exp. 4} per 
cent. . ° 4 ‘ “ " . : 5 ° $1,121,753 00 
Death Claims not due and in process of adjustment. . 64,700 00 
All other Liabilities. sepa os 20,200 00 
$1,206,658 00 
Surplus to Policy-holders S74, lee 2 Ee ‘ $477,391 82 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 


C. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 


261 BROADWAY. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 


DREXEL BUILDING, corner 
HENRY W. 


Wall and Broad streets, 
BALDWIN, Sup'’t. 
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OF 





January 28, 1875.] 


Re 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








AE SEAT 





STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


Kr. s. WwiIndto’, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 


























———————— 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT. ..~.. 
as “No. Ann. Par'ts. Ann. Par’ts. 
force, sia 000 00 || force, Jan. Yaa 
Eon hy 2 septa aio 4 : S701 00 || T r _ pry 
o| gemoh:  . , ww $28,701 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In force, Jan. ist, 1875,....90,914 1,928, 726 
B fore, cabo nrimatte ais iomel Terminated,... a Os) 1) 8,258 oe TL 016 
‘$327.692,748 - 90.178 Ss27 632.743 
99,178 682,749 ae secs. 8817 $327,632,7 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT, “ Cr. 
468,645 79 
BY Pt Det torment Cin, 
um Burrendersd 4 Policies and “Ad- ees tl 
GB oi 0 wish 5 os sw ce ey sauna 4,964,615 36 


J 


——— ~~ atiok. 











a. « Commiseions ——— of cur- 
rent and ext a of 
future abe = = 96 
ees Bxpesess ‘and Taxes. Sdecccee 690 88 
Balance to New Account.......... “e019 411 31 


—_—— 




















INSIST ON HAVING 
A 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
Take no Other. 


Dealers will often recommend other organs 
as equal or better and do their best to sell them, be- 
cause they get large discounts and commissions 
onthem. The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 
print their lowest prices, from which, therefore, 
they can afford dealers only smallest commission. It 
is the custom of organ-makers to print very high 
prices and make enormous digcounts to dealers— 
sometimes as high as seventy-five per cent., or even 
more. The plan of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
insures lowest prices to the public, but offends 
many dealers, who are not satisfied with the small 
Profits allowed them and make strenuous efforts to 
sell inferior organs, on which these great discounts 
are allowed. 


The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET OR- 
GANS are of such universal reputation, not only 
throughout America, but also in Eurepe, that few 
will need further assurance of their superiority. 
They have always won highest premiums at IN- 
DUSTRIAL FAIRS in America; were awarded 
THREE HIGHEST MEDALSand a DIPLOMA 
OF HONOR at VIENNA, 1873, and PARIS, 1867. 
In competition with best European productions at 
World’s Fairs in Europe, they have always carried 
off highest honors, and they are the enly Ameri- 
can organs which ever obtained any, even an in- 
ferior award in such competition. 

See TESTIMONY CIRCULAR, sent free, with 
testimony to the superiority of these organs, from 
most distinguished musicians of both hemi- 
spheres. Such distinguished musicians in London 
as Dr. Stainer, Organist of St. Puul’s Cathedral ; Sir 
Jules Benedict, the distinguished composer; 
Charles Gounod, composer of “ Faust” and the 
most brilliant composer for the organ living; with 
Johann Strauss, the famous Vienna composer; 
R 








$82,220,310 68 $82,220,810 68 
hae ~ ee - Eee SSS 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
- a 
Reserve at four ce 11,199 47 Bonds and Mortgages........ - $56,916,056 89 
* Claims by Death not my due’. ala Ki] " hoger — and Ora State 
Post-mortem Dividends, due on Stock Reccucatictacandaecdees 8,023,375 88 
PE il Rp Pade ae 28,830 47 Real Hatate........ccccccoresecsce 2,767,278 99 
* Premiums paid in wou Re ccedus 24,191 22 “ Cash in oe and _ Compa- 
* Undivided Surplus..........0...+. 4,040,443 11 nies at Saher. cinkatnin 2,425,882 84 
“ Interest accrned..........eseeeees 1,085,982 15 
- ey» 8 deterred, quarterly and 
- : ny yo Saas ones 095,672 19 
“ Premit ums in transit, principa 
‘or December............ ae: 120,225 28 
hs “ Balances due by Agents........... 12,502 34 
$7. 446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 
—— ——- 


From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 


Mts anniversary in 1875. 





I have carefully examined the fo! Statement, and find the same correct. 
“~ 2th, 1875. regoing % ISAA! 


January 


C FP. LLOYD, Audttor. 





ROTE.—By act . the Trustees the membership of thid Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
ves. 


ins 





TRUSTEES. 


Freventcx 8. Winston, 
Joun V. L. Prurm, 

R. H. McCurpr, 
Wiis Betts, 

Joun Wapsworrn, Joun E 
Samue. E. Sprovutts, 
SAMUEL M, CornNELL, 
Lucius Roptnson, 

W. Suirn Brown, 
RICHARD Patnick, 
WmttiaM H. Porwa™, 
Samug. D. Bascock, 








Ratt ham 


lenny A. Suyrue, 
Wit E. Dover, 
Grorce 8. Cor, 
Wr1traM M. VERMILYB, 
DEVELIN, 
Martin Bares, 

Wm. A. Hanes, 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
Outver H. Patmer, 
Henry E. Davres, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy, 
Francis Sxiwpy, 


J. Exztot Corprcr, 
James C, HoLpEN, 
Hermon C., von Post, 
Gro. C. RICHARDSON, 
ALEXANDER H. Ricg, 
. F. BaBooox, 
F. RaTcHrorp Sra, 
FREDERICK H. Cossirt?, 
Lewis May, 
Oxiver HARRIMAN, 
Tromas Dickson, 
Henry W. Smits. 








RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaao L io. M. D., 
Medical 


VE, 5 Aare, 


oO. H. h, Eaten, JOHN M. STUART, 
Secretary 


G. 8. Seen: aa 
” Examiners. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the Sist of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 


ee ty premiums December hag = $246,910 98 


Prem ved fro) 
Bocomber Sige Bidsnerererens ses 1578908 0 
Total Premiums... ......... enecennee $1,625,776 99 
37 be premiums earned from Jan 
uary lst to December ist, 1874....... ... > $1,401,059 »n 
premiums............,..0008 eee 87,443 27 
Net earned premiums............... 313,615 
Paid during same ~~ Tw ‘com- a 2 
missions, and reinsurance, 
1OGS BAlVAQESS.... ......000..cceceeseeeenee ons 1,085,188 89 
Paid cash ba — ag to stockhold- - 
ers, August Ist...............00. $20,00000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... - $155,796 29 2 


has at foll Fy 
guthstetess Penta Stersg gege 
United State, an 
aa _ stocks. Persmncgocnee aes 406,780 9 


jum notes and premiums in 
course of ty * cocces . 89 


. 38,242 00 
$997,562 63 


d and jue 
and seri o: of other alvages, due 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
Butera, Abow Shep. AT 
WALUAM Warn,” HANEY BYRE, 
sree alte BDWABD MERSITS, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 24 V.-Pres. 

©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


22, 24, and 26 Nassau street, N. Y- 
SONIGTIING TVINANILNOO 





ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. 1st, 1875. 
Accumulated Assets - - $6,555,828 O1 
Gross Liabilities, includ- 
img reserve - = = 
Surplusas to policyhold- 
ers, Jan. Ist, 1875 e 
Annual Income - + $2,820,313 97 
Policies issued in 1874 - 6,300 
Amount insured in 1874 $13,864,991 00 
Total Policiesissued - 60,100 


$5,848,846 00 


$711,982 01 


L. W. FROST, President. 
M. B. WYNCOOP, Vice-President. 
J. P. ROGERS, 


8. C. CHANDLER, JR., Actuary. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 











dolph Wilmers, the Court Pianist in Vienna; 
Batiste, Durand, Hockmelle, and Saint-Saens, 
organists of churches of the Madeline, 8t, 
Eustache, and St. Philippe du Roch, PARIS, 
and many others most eminent In Europe; and the 
most distinguished musicians of almost every. 
city of America, including such as Theodore 
Thomas, of Thomas’s Orchestra; Warren, of Grace 
church; Morgan and Cutler, of Trinity church; 
Zundel, of Henry Ward Beecher’s church; with 
Nilsson, Cary, Kellogg, Brignoli, Ole Bull, 
Wachiel, Santley, Capoul, and hundreds of 
others testify to the superiority of these organs. 

Several of the 


Most Important Improvements 
EVER MADE 


INTRODUCED THIS SEASON. 


New Sole and Combination Stops. Piano- 
Harp Cabinet Organs. A new and exquisite com- 
bination of these instruments. Price $200. Et 


pemenemnen ae 











8) 
sree 5d 
AGENTS WANTED. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
a specially for the Holidays, new ed- 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE 


HISTORY, 
KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY oF THE BIBLE, 
aes OR PARENTS’ ASSISTANT AND CHIL- 


3 
ILLUSTRATED NEW W WORLDand the HOLY BIBLE 
These are all fusely illustrated and agents are 
success with oo Address, in 


rson or 
" THE HENRY E BILL 4 7 eng COMPANY, 


TALMAGE’S PAPER, 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 

An ILLUMINATED PORTFOLIO of Twelve Gems 2 
Hendschel, or the superb Chromo, “ THE TWIN: 
22x28 in., Landseer. Price 2. including post 
age. WITHOUT PREMIUM, $3 PER 


ATTENTION, ACER NTS! 
Liberal commissions and exclusive territory. Sam 
ples and circulars free. Send postal card at Once to 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
Box 5105, New York. 


Wanted 


yEN THOUSAND men and wo 
sell =e famous new i FELLITA “Tite 
af we wan 10, ,000 more! 30, es 
sold, and veil ¢ grows in favor daily, and actually outsel!s all 
other booksthree to one / Ministers sa God speed it! 100 
ere ways omnes eae “Thane ands are waiting 
send OUT ig from §O to 2H a day. OF Wewill 
send OU iy REE, . those who will canvass! Farmers, 
Teachoe th aay Ladie’s,— Aj} are invited. Lvo pam, h- 
lets, with unusual terms to ¢ Canvassers, sent free. YOU have 
seen adve ero py a | ed Se I nq init,” 
but you have never sent for W. Ae 
dress, A. D. WORTHINGTON | 











con Hartford, Conn. 


(OVS = Work 


Or, SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE, 


his book gives the very cream of Seience, making 
tat thrilling realities, beauties, wonders, and sparkling 
Gee 8 hundredfold more interesting than fiction. 
Man, woman, and child wants to read it. Itis 
onanined by the Press and ministers of all denom:- 
_— os My ao Agents report 52, 45, 46, 80, 
87, per week. Great nducements t) 
A sents. Eimnlayin ment for Younz Men, Ladies 
Teachers, and lereyn men. in 2 Ter yogenty, Send 
for jar, 
a AL Pa. : ‘Soringtieta _ Mass, 


GENTS WANTED for our popular new book, 


Little Folks 


In Feathers and Fur, 


‘al 
And Others in Neither, 

By OLIVE THORNE. The finest book on Natura! Hietory 
ever gotten up. Amustne end Iverauctivs. Evcrybody 
pronou. es iteharming, Beautifully Illustrated. J 
the HOLIDAYS, Ageptesay itis the best se!ling 
vaseed for. Do not fail to send for circulars and i.!natrated specimen 
eheete, FREE TO ALL, Now is thetime for menand women to make 
money. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn, 






















GENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF J a La 
eung Pcop 
= work presenting Christ to the a in a more “n- 





Cases, new designs, very rich. Price $175. 4 
NEW SYSTEM OF EASY PAYMENTS. 
Rent paid three years purchases an organ. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and CIR- 
CULARS, with very full particulars, free. 

Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont street, BOSTON; 25 Union 
Square, NEW YORK; or 80 and 82 Adams 
street, CHICAGO. 


For Swretuces and Strength of Tone, 


uty of Ext 
For Reliable Workmanship "iroughout, 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Stand To-day Unrivaled. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, vt. 
Beautiful Mustrated Catehane sent free on application, 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best m 
singing tone, tae wane acy a 
TE 


RS’ Concerto ORGANS 


cannot be excelled in tone or beauty. They defy 
competition. The Coucerte Stop isa fine Imita- 
tion of the Human Voice. 

PRICE $ EXTREMELY LOW for cash dur- 
ing this Teeth Monthly Installments ree 
ce gotten Fiance. 710 = $20; ea $5 to 

i econd-han nstruments 

i AGENTS WANT- 
iscount to Teachers, Ministers, 





weathiy after first Deposit. 
A libe eral 
he 18, tages, wt are sues matted. 
r e. ustira fe ataiogucs ma 
ital ve patties BON. No. 451 Broa 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 


Warerooms. 18 East 14th &t., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 
Send for Mustrated Circular aad Price-List. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


oy AND GE OF ri OF 


Gyupen ano Grapes, Oncans, 


w — saaeeas and references furnished upon ap- 
Pianos received the only 
§ T E C ices MEDAL at Vienna. 


ORGANS « pe 


way. N 














CHURCH, CHAPEL 
Se aperi: Basen. need work. Novelty.of 
RBUBEN MAY 








115 Christopher street, N. ¥ 





attractive manner than has ever before 
done Agents always succeed with it, because 


parents will have it for their childre - Ns mtains 550 
Tartos oe = full-page engray 
ress GOODSPEED & €O., 


Publishers: 1 aT We street, New York 


GOOD MEN creentectsrven-$70 A WEEK 


ance and good address, for a permanent business, 
ous will pa pay rey gts Soowh the entire year. 
mmon — street- talkers, and traveling sales. 
= not wanted. Send stamp for papers. No postal 
cardsanswered $1 —_—— ae e. 
AY & CO., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTE fastest 


fastest 
selling book ever published. Send fos pr apecimen prse 
and our extra terms to Agents. 

LISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA and ‘Ome CAGO, 











A WEEK to Maleand pomate. Agee. in their 
locality: Costs NOTHING to ‘t. Particulars 


REE. P.O. VICKERY & CO. et ae 
Writes white instead 


WHITE iN of black, Great nov- 


elty and curiosity. Price 25c, Send for it, Rare chance 
for agents, Kendall & Co., i79 Wabash Ave., Chicaga, 
897 per 


BOOK ACENTS=2% 


new book. Suresale atevery house. Send address at 
once for terms and guarantee, The Beverly Co, Chicago, 


make money a with our 
new work —_— to be 
Ay x falls and and wieer ipely 


at once, 


O75 per Week. 

outit . FRITCH 
T a week and expenses to all. 

$60 2 $90 82 w, staple as Soar, Samples free. 
c M. LININGTON & BRO., N. Y., or Chicago, 


LADIES AT HOME 


en who have other business wanted as 
p FR, Meo el lans, plocsens work, good 1 paye Send 
3-cent stam Po wd iculars. TH Cc CoM. 
PANY, 33—41 P: lace, New York. 


QNSTANT EMPLOYMENT at home, Male or 
male. $30 a week warranted. No capital re- 

pak... Particulars and sample sent free. Address, 
with 6-c. return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburg, N. Y. 


CH WEEK.--Agents wanted. Particu- 
nes ZA . WORTH & CO. ext. Louis, Mo. 











éivasne aeeks New York, 





nts wanted everywhere. For 
WALKER, Dayton, O. 





Articles 














Lore. MENT. all. Large Cash SAM- 
kits ak ot hborh BENT FREE to the rg a 
80) each neighborhox ress, with reference, 
i. J. HALL & CO., Baltimore » Md. 





t hi T 
G52G20 Bro ssw Tee ee Ae 


SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion Needle Book. with Chromos. Send 
stamp. F.P.GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass 
350 A MONTH. Agents Wanted. Ten pest 


selling articles in the world. Sample free, 
ddress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 











| MONEY 32@ ergy with with Stencil&KeyCheck 


SPENCE iit Hanover st. Bo 
WANTED.—Men or Women. * fs 


forfeited. Valuable sam: — fret, 
once to F. M. REED, Bighth 


ticulars free. 8. 


AGEN 
week or 
at once 











$10 BAX: PPLE TU EY 
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aWVerkin Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
Br HB. K. THURBER & CO.. 
West Proadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets. New York. 


GROCERS MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market for Rios is strong, with an 
advancing tendency, caused by the light stock now 
here and the possibility of duties being puton. The 
Rio telegrams show that daily receipts in that port 
are steadily declining and holders have it im their 
power to advance prices temp bos 


With no stock {nm first hands and nearly everythine 
bought to arrive for the next two months. jopbers are 
inclined to demand exorbitant profits, and it is not 
impossible that the market ma a advanced 2 or 3c. 



















rily. 


FISH AND SALT. —Fish.—Shore Mackerel con- 
tinue In good demand and prices are firm; Dry Cod 
are selling well and prices are steady; Barrel Herring 
are in moderate request at firm prices. Salt.—The 
market for all kinds is very dull, but prices are steady. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—There is 8 better feeling in all 
kinds, but prices are steady. Malaga Raisins quiet 
but firm; Currants are in moderate request: Prunes 
continue dull. Citron.—There is no demand and 
prices continue nominal. Dates are in small demand, 

MOLASSES.—We have nothing new to report in 
this line. New Orleans continues in good supply; 
choice and fancy grades are scarce and in good re- 
quest; the ordinary and fermenting grades are dull 
and neglected. Our New Orleans advices show @ 

good strong market, with diminishirg supplies anda 
ened demand, especially for the higher grades. For- 
eign is dull and prices rule in the buyers’ favor. 
&»gar-Honse.—There is now no production in this 
article. The jstock is very small and only in second 
bands. 

SYRUPS.—There is a fair demand for all grades of 
Sugar Syrups and prices are steady. The out-turn is 
light, and refiners’ are pretty well cleaned up and 
some have sold in advance of production. 

SUG ARS.—There has been considerable increase of 
demand for Refined Sugars since our last, owing 
chiefly to the temporary stoppage of several of our 
largest refineries. They claim the prices they get for 
their product to be unremunerative and are dis 
to hold their goods rather than to press sales. The 

arket closes frm at our advanced quotations. Raw 

ugars are firmer and in better demand. 

TEAS.—The market is strong at an average advance 
of about 10c. per pound from the lowest point on all 
kinds and qualities. Sales for the past month have 
been enormous—say about 200,000 hal f-chests—chiefly 
on speculation, and if duties are not put on a reac- 
tion will probably take place. Greens.—There is an 
active specuiative demand for all grades, with sales 
of about 40.0 half-chests for the past month. Japans 
ere active, with a good distributive trade and sales 
of 60,000 half-chests for the month. Oolongs.—Low 
rades are rather dul! at ry extravagant oa 
but sales have reached 80,000 half-chests during th 
month. Souchongs sel! steadily at full prices. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREA DSTUFFS.—Fiour and Meal.—Sinee the Inst 
review there has been more steadiness in our market, 
especially in rerard to brands under ere has 
heen a considerable falling off of receipts, in conse- 
quence of the advance in Wheat, the freezing up of 
many Western mills, and the stc wrase of others on 
aceount of low water. Spring Whert Extras have 
done better relatively than Winter Wheats. Good 
straight Spring Wheat Extras from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin are quite popular with London shippers 
Family Flours have been a little more active, Pric es 
unchanged. Rye Flour has improved and is held 
higher. Buckwheat Flour has been freely offered 
and is doing better at the close. Mill Feed is strong. 
The supply here small. Wheat.—The business has 
not been large, in consequence of light arrivais and 
at times almost an entire lack of tonnage. Our pres 
ent —— is light—abont 3,765,000 bushels—and is 
being depleted rapidly. Our exports are not one- 
— ith so large as during the corresponding week last 

ear. 





BUILDING MATERIALS,.—Cement.—Portiand, $4.25 
and $4.50; Rosedale, $1.30. Hardware.—There is noth- 
ing new in this line to note except a slight increas 
demand from the West for heavy Soren goods. 
Glass.—French ts dull and slow of sale. e.—State 
#1@$1.25; Rockland, $1@$1.75; Ground, $1. 
The market is steady at LOST uotations. 
erie: ~ anal Up-River, ; Haverstraw Bay, 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle the past weck 
were a trifle lower, under an increased supe) a 
ferior Native and common Texans were sold at 9ct: 
so dress 55 Ibs. to the ose cwt 
Natives at from 10 cts., to dress 8 
dress 58 Ibs; extra Ny fancy do., 
dress 5S@0 Ibs.; very few — than 
#1 lbs. Milch Cows brought $07 #90 
eluded. Veal Calves sold at Ady cts. vive wai ht. 
for Milk-fed and } aa oe for a < 

Or 


common to bd 
lbs., to 13 cts., to 


Ties 

flog S were ae 6K@EK ots. and Dressed 8%@8% 

ets. oy City and 7%@8% cts. for Western. The week’s 

feceints were 8,923 Beef Cattle, 153 Miich Cows, 619 
eal Calves, 28,063 Sheep, and 37,936 Hogs. 


COTTON.—Since our last the transactions in “ spot” 
have been liberal and prices have advanced we 


quarter of a cent, the market jen Tale steady. The 
sales comprise 11 280 bales, of Pt pe were taken 
for export, 2,688 for spinning, ation, and 


479 in transit. For future ire there has been a 


ood demand at an advance since our last of five 


ets. for pril, 16a16 13-32 cts. gli te 16 13-32 @16% cts. 
for June, 16 11-16@17 cts. for July, 164%@17 3-16 cts. for 
August, and 16% cts. for Beptemiber. 


HIDES AND LBATHER.—Hides arein only mod- 
rate demand, but the market is firm. Leather.- 
Flemloek 8 Bole isin fairdemand and prices are firm. 

Crop is steady and prices are firm. 


METALS.—Copper.—Ingot continues dull but prices 
are steady. Lron.—Scotch Pig is very dull. The im- 
proved feeling in American Pig noted in our last 
seems to be gaining ground. Rails have been quiet. 
Pig is very dull, Ha petng without business, but 
frm at $6.87 and $6 gold ar, Pipe, and Sheet are 
pemeg at 8¥ a pi the discount to the trade 

Tin.—The demand for Pig is of a small jobbing 
nature. Zinc.—Sheet is steady at 94@9\ cents, gold. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Candiles.—The market for all 
kinds is dull, Coal.—Foreign continues very dull. 
Domestic is quiet. Liverpool Gas, $12; Pennsyl- 
vania and Westmorland Gas, $7.75; est Virgin a, 
Gas, $7.50; Cumberland Soft, $5.500$6. %. Drugs.— 
The demand is fair at steady prices. Gunny Cloth.— 
The market both for India and Domestic is Vary dull. 
We note sales of Domestic at 1144@il) — Guano.— 
Peruvian is dull. a shipping 


Sh eo 


j peeing weak Long 


.; Fetail grades, T@$! ; 
Bal ets, Straw is dull and 
Rye, 66¢70 cts.; Short, 45@60 cts 


OILS AND NAVAL orden somalia : is 
steady at 77 cts. Sperm Crude is firm at $1.75. Lard 
is firm; the demand is for small parcels. maga 
Seed.—Crude is steady at 46@47 cts. Naval Sto 
Spirits of Tupentine is in good demand and Heane are 
tending upward, mmon Strained con- 
tinues very dull. Tar is dull. Pitch is very dull. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for the Hog product 


has be CS ee? quiet and ore have softened some- 
we f.—The market is quiet, but prices are 
steady. 


WOOL.—The demand has bute fair and prices 
reatized generally setisfactory. 








THE :NDEPENDENT. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is very quiet. We quote: 
Pots, first sorts.............--..++ Spconsed . —@6t 
Pp .... nominal. 


. Grst sorts..... Ggoccocccdgsaccocse . 

BEANS AND PEAS.—Beans.—The market for all 
kinds of White has been ver pauiet. Peas.—Canadian 
is quiet and weak. oe ‘eas are — Scena 
Blackeye are scarce and higher. We quote 
Beans, Pea. 1874, prime....... 
Beans, Pea, fair to good.... 
Bea edium, 1874, prime 
Beans, Medium. fair to good.. 
Beans, Marrow, 1874, prime 
Beans, Marrow, fair 
Bea: ite 











saeeeeee. 
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BUTTER. by) mar! ie has been exceedingly dull 
thisweek. Wes utter is unsettled and lower. 
Roles are iower « ~y very = and our = bas stead- 
ily accumulated. 18,142 We 

quote: 





State dairies. prime to a Pesce reesccsconer® + 


or to fai 
aa pate. 

te, We lah tubs, Fail-made lots.. 
Btate, Welsh tubs. 


State, pails ; Iate-made an - —-waveees 
Penn. » dairy, selected -- 
Penn., dai ry, good to pee. 
Penn., dairy, fair to good.. 
Penn. , dairy, poor to fair... 
Penn., store-; 


‘00d to pee. 
air to good. 
wore. firkins, poor to fair . 
Rou Butter, Western, extra.. 
Roll Butter, Western, prime.. 
Roll Butter. Western. fair ogood.._...... 

BROOM CORN.—The market has been quict during 
the aw a Holders remain firm in their views. 

oO 


{2 rib. 

and Red- tipped, per Ib. > 
CHEESE.—We have had a fair inqui fron the 
home trade. The future of the marke is consideres 
favorable to holders. but there is stil) danger that 
prices may_ be advanced toorapidly. Receipts 4,177 
packages. hey quote: 
State Fact 


nIry, pier to prime. 
e Farm Dairy, fair to good. 
Onto Factory, Cheddar, fine... 
Ohio Factory, flat, zood to prim 
Ohio Factory, flat, fair to good. ‘ 12 
Western, factory, poor to fair........ ......... 8 
DRIED FRUITS.— Prime Peeled Peaches are 
steady. Common grades are dull. Unpeeled are 
very quiet. Blackberries are very dull. Cherries are 
firm. Raspberries are about nominal. We quote: 


Apples, Southern, ‘oe Sliced, ees 





“ 


- 6 
pee State, 1874, Pr eames Rew 36% 
sae State. 1874, quarters 8 @— 
“ RIDES to cessasesesoss te . XO— 
“ diana, 1874... ont 1%@ 74 
Peaches, 1874, N. C., Pealed....... 32 @34 
bel 1874, Ga., Peeled, » prim Re 29 @31 
” = Ga., Peeled, air to good. bbvsived 27 @2 
sa 1874, State and wihiges Peeled.. @ 
» Unpeeled, een 
~ Unpeeled, 
= -- papested, Halves, Dhig. 
npeele ves, Michigan 
Blackberries, rime.......... SFr te ae ot SH 





per lp 
EGGS. —The market for Fresh 

Prices have not taateria!ly changed. 
lower. 
large. Receipts, 3,602 packages. 
Jersey. single barre!s, per bbl 
State and eee: 
Western, ay fresh.. 





gs continnes dull. 
Limed Eggs are 
The stock ‘here, as well as in the country, is 


We quote: 













Ww stern, Fall lots.. eoseeee— GH 
np cokenoge abe +ee- 30 @3l 
Timed. 8 State. 20 @21 
Limed, Western. «19 @20 
Lime. POOFr......... - eseeel6 @1T 
GREEN FRUITS.—A ples are “decidedi lower. 
Cranberries are very dull. Peanuts are d rge 
Hickory Nuts are very dull. We quote: 
Apoies: N. Y., mixed lots, per bbi.......... 1 1 
Western N. Y. selected vettotion per bbl... 175@ 2 00 
yy lots, per DOE ccccccccccccccccosccces 1 _ 
poner. cr PEP DORccccsccecccccses - 40@ 48 
Cranberrie 
Prime, per bor T® 3 00 
Fair to good, per box.. 2 %@ 2% 
Cape Cod, fancy, per bb - 20009 
Cape Cod, prime, per bb 8 00@ 8 50 
QHastern, fancy, per bbl... 9@ 950 
— good to prime, pe . THE8H 
Hickory Nuts, Shellbark, per ~ a 2003 2 0 
Peanuts, North Carolina, per bush - 130@ 1% 
Peanuts. Virginia 184190 
Pecans, per Ib . lle 2 


GREEN VEGETABI. ES -—Onions are easier. Some 
lots are touched with frost. We quote: 


UE, FURR GE TAD « aoe c ccctctics ccs sodboads 2002 3250 






Onions, Yellow, per bbl 22:4 300 
Onions, White, per bbl....... 250@ 300 
Turnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl. 1%a41 

Cabbages, Jersey, per 100.........., 4002 6 00 
Squash, Marrow, per DDI............seeeeee ee 17.@ 20) 


POTATOES.—The market for round Potatoes is 
extremely dujl. Sweet are not plenty nor very active. 














We quote: 
Early Kose, new double-head bbls........ ....2 25@2 37 
Early Rose, in bulk, per bbi.......... - 20@2 2 
Peachblow, new double-head bbis «+2 OOG2 2 
Peachblow, in bulk, per bbl........ eek 702 0 
Prince Albert, new double-head bb 200 :°2% 
Prince Albert, in bulk, per bbl. 18722 0 
Peerless, new Ae 3 bbis. ‘} d 02 
osteo dSisece -15'@i 16 





Peerless, in walter bol 

Sweet Potatoes, Del., yellow, per bbi.... 
POULTRY AND GAMB.—Dressed. Por 

free recei 


demand. Venison is less plenty and isher. we soe 














few or no Ducks and consider them nominal. . 
quote: 
ESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, State, pato pr.. # DB... - 14 @5 
Chickens, State, fair fo good.. ee. LR @u 
Chickens, Jersey, g’d to pr., # b.. 1b @16 
Chickens, Jersey. fair to good. ® B., 3 @l5 
Chickens, Western, ed to pr., # B.. .2 @u 
Chickens, Western, fair to good, ai . il @v 
Chickens, poor, @ ™...... -...seeee oa @10 


Turkeys. State, g’d to pr., ® D.. 
keys, tate. fair to veeed, bb. os 
eys, Jersey. g’d to pe. @b.... 



































uM ib 
BR B 
13 4 
Rn @wB 
6 @125 
5 @ % 
18 @20 
12 @150 

fl, trapped, sound, per dos 200 @2 

, sound, per dos.. hed 

il, 20 bebe cepgecse cs 18 @1 R 
uail gout ern, per dor 1D oi 
1 dges, State and Wemern, perpeis.. i éi A 

Partridges. Hastern, per peur orece a 
Grouse, irapped, per .. > @ © 
rouse, On FOE DOE a0. . Be 
dures, per pair...... 45 bu 
Rabbits, per pair............... “0 “5 
enison, Minnesota saddies..... 15 $ WW 
Venison, short saddles, # B.... 13 15 
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ICE TOOLS, 


variety of IMPLEMENT and MACHINE 
for WINTER use on the FARM, for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO, 
189 and 191 Water Street, 

NEW YORK, 

Circulars furnished on application, 
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Commercial, 


THE COMMODITY ELEMENT IN 
MONEY. 


AN article of merchandise is some com. 
modity which is or may be the subject of 
trade. There is somebody who wants to 
buy it by giving something else for it, which 
is also another article of merchandise. The 
two are exchanged for each other upon the 
theory of their equivalence in value. The 
man who possesses the first article gives it 
for the second, and he who possesses the 
second gives it for the first. Each article 
buys the other and each pays for the other, 
and this isatrade. Now suppose that one 
of these articles had absolutely no value or 
that its value was five times as great as that 
of the other, would there be any trade? 
In trade men do not give values for what 
they deem worthless or greater values than 
they suppose themselves to be receiving. 
Things bought and sold are always mer. 
chandise, having value in the estimate of 
the traders; and they are always bought 
and sold on the principle of equivalence. 
The buyer regards himself as receiving an 
equivalent for what he pays, and the seller 
regards himself as equally receiving an 
equivalent for what besells. If it were not 
so there would be no bargain or exchange 
bet ween them. 

Such being the general law of all trade, 
what then is money? Simply one of the 
equivalents in a transaction of trade—tbat 
particular commodity which by usage or 
law is universally accepted by the people 
of a given country as the equivalent for 
their services and for whatever else they 
may have to dispose of. They buy this 
money with their services or with some, 
thing else just as really as the money buys 
the services or something else. In all trade 
in which money is one of the things ex- 
changed we have precisely the sime prin” 
ciple that we have in direct barter in which 
no money isused. Money differs from other 
commodities simply in being the commod- 
ity which willexchange for anything else 
in the market, and for this reason it bas a 
general purchasing power. Anybody who 
has anything to sell will accept money for 
it and money will buy anything that is to 
be sold, 

Not only is money an article of merchan- 
dise when it Is used as one of the equiva- 
leots in an exchange; but the article itself— 
namely, the material of which it is com- 
posed—has a value for other uses than the 
single ove of money. It bas a recognized 
value independently of its monetary char 
acter; and if it had no such value it would 
never have been selected as the equivalent 
of other things to which the idea of value 
is attached. That which has no value 
surely cannot be the measure of value or an 
equivalent in exchange. We know of no 
case in the whole history of the world in 
which that which has been regarded as real 
money derived its value from the fact that 
it was usedas money. It had value before 
the use, and this is one of the prime reasons 
for the use. 

Gold and silver, for example—the two 
commodities most universally in use as 
money—do not depend on this use for their 
value. They have otber uses, and these, 
taken in connection with certain properties 
possessed by them, constitute the great 
reason for this specific use. They are worth 
just as much in the market without coining 
as they are with, less the expense of coining 
them. They are bought and sold as com- 
modities, and would be if they had never 
been used as money; and what they are 
worth as commodities constitutes the 
element or basis of their value as money. 
The value of the gold or silver of whicha 
piece of money is composed is not imagina- 
ry, any more than the value of wheat or 
corn orsugar or cloth. Each one of these 
articles has & use and is the product of 
labor, and in connection with this use and 
this labor the element of value arises, 

It may be said that it is a matter of no 
consequence what material is used for 
money, provided the people will agree to 
use It. Certainly not so far as the mere 
fact of use is concerned; but the difficulty 
is with the proviso. If you can get all the 
people to regard a kernel of wheat or a 
bit of white paper as equal to the value 
which they attach to an ounce of gold, 
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then the kernel or the paper for monetary 
use will answer the same purpose. This, 
however, never was done, and so long as 
men retain their senses never will be done. 
If you attempt to establish such a fact by 
law, then the Jaw itself will prove a failure. 
There is no possible process by which a 
kernel of wheat can be made an equivalent 
in exchange for an ounce of gold. The 
elementary laws of value forbid it. The 
two are very unequal in the labor cost of 
production, and this makes them unequal 
in value. 

Paper money so-called is accepted not on 
the credit of what it is, but of what it rep- 
resents; and the moment it is permanently 
divorced from this relation it is simply 
paper, worth as much in the market as 
paperand no more. Theorists and infla- 
tionists may speculate as much as they 
please; yet the practical judgment of the 
world demands the commodity element as 
a prime condition at the very foundation of 
money. Withdraw this element, and then 
money bas no basis. The usage by which 
a given article is selected for monetary 
use rests on nothing. It is a mere accident. 
Any other accident might just as well have 
happened. 








DRY GOODS. 


SEVERAL causes have operated to give a 
firmer tone tothe market for nearly every 
description of domestic cotton goods, 
among which have been the arrival of a 
large number of Western buyers during the 
week, a scarcity of water at some of the 
New England mills, which depend upon 
their water-power, and thestrike of opera- 
tives in Fall River, which threatens to be 
attended with serious consequences. On 
the other hand, the severity of the weather 
has checked transportation, and an appre- 
hension on the part of agents that any ad- 
vance in prices at this early stage of busi- 
ness would be likely to act asa check on 
business. The future of the market is still 
a subject of much discussion, and there is 
still no little anxiety felt by intelligent 
operators in relation to the probable ac- 
tion of Secretary Bristow as far as re- 
gards the withdrawal of legal-tenders, 
preparatory. to the commencement of 
specie payments, in 1879. But, on the 
whole, there is an unquestionable improve- 
ment in the feeling of the business com- 
munity and it cannot be long before an 
active movement will be developed. The 
one favorable consideration is that there is 
nothing like an accumulation or an over- 
plus of goods anywhere and that at all the 
principal cities of the West the stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and retailers are un- 
usually light. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are now 
{no active demand at firm prices, and the 
stock in first hands, being small, is in many 
cases held at future value, while the rates 
have a decidedly upward tendency. Large 
purcbases would be made now but for the 
apprehension that an advance in quotations 
would thereby be immediately established. 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings are in im- 
proved demand, with a consequent stiffening 
of prices. The stock of standard makes in 
first bands is small for the season, and an 
advance in price is athing which is natu- 
rally anticipated by prudent buyers. For 
the present there are no material changes 
to be noted. 

Printing-cloths are in good demand at 
firm prices, which have been strengthened 
by the strikes in Fall River. The quotations 
of extra quality 64s at 54 cents and of 
standards at 5 cents are a fraction below 
the market. 

Prints are increasing in activity, with con 
tinued sales at firm prices of spring styles 
of shirtings. Prices are generally steady, 
but in some special makes there have been 
fractional reductions. The demand, how- 
ever, is increasing and the market is sup- 
plied with new end attractive styles. 

Ginghams are in better demand and some 
very considerable sales have been effected 
from first hands at steady prices. 

Cotton drills and Osnaburgs are in good 
demand at full prices and agents are en- 
couraged to look for an active business in 
these goods. 

Corset jeans are in rather active demand 
and prices are steadily maintained. 

Cambrics and rolled jaconets are in fair 
demand at steady prices, but without special 





activity. Silesixns are in steady demand 
from the clotbiers at unchanged prices. 

In colored cottons there are healthy indi- 
cations of a good business as the season ad- 
vances and prices of ticks, stripes, and 
cottonades are well maintained. 

Hosiery is in good demand for blue and 
mixed balf hose of the English patterns 
and prices are steady. 

Worsted dress goods are coming into 
more active demand, but the season is still 
early for fabrics of this class and the 
market is without essential change. 

Woolen goods are in somewhat more 
active demand, but it is rather spasmodic 
and prices are not steady, although they are 
essentially changed. The supply of desira- 
ble goods in first bands is not large, but the 
clothiers from the interior are very cautious 
in their purchases. 

Fancy cassimeres are in fair demand and 
prices of the spring styles are well main- 
tained. Heavy goods are dull and sales are 
on a very limited scale. 

Satinets continue quiet at unchanged 
prices, There is a tolerably good demand 
for felt goods at steady prices, but without 
special activity. 

Kentucky jeans arein improved demand 
at steady prices and a small stock in first 
hands. 

Flannels are without quotable change o 
prices, but there is a good demand for the 
finer grades of white. The colored are in 
less demand. 

American linens are in rather good de- 
mand for cash at steady prices, but fine 
goods are less inquired for. Prices steady 
and unchanged. 

Foreign goods are quiet, and the transac- 
tions, as we learn from the official figures 
at the custom-house, in importations, as 
well as inthe quantity withdrawn from 
warehouse and put upon the market, are 
smaller than at any time in the correspond- 
ing week for the past three years. Import- 
era report a betier demand for woolens 
and for worsted suitings and coatings; but 
there is little doing in linens and dress 
goods, though thereis a rather better de- 
mand for white goods and Hamburg em- 
broideries. Dress goods are quiet, but 
there is a rather better inquiry for black 
silks. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 25, 1874, 
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SEGOVIA WOOL 


UNDERSHIRTS, 
DRAWERS, 
HOSE, AND 
HALF-HOSE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNION ADAMS & 60,, 


913 Broadway, 


NEAR 20TH STREET. 





R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GQODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN 900 
LACES, an ance LADIES’, GENTS’, A 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, NOTIONS, MILLI: 
RY PARASOLS MBE EL. LAS, FURS, BRONTE 
PARIANS. KB, Stationery, Toys, Dolls an 
Dolls’ Petsishon rimmings, Worsteds, Confeo. 
tionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, etc. House 
Furnishing and Keeping Goods, inciuding 


SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE 
Catalogues sent to any address.’ 


V4th St. and Gth Ave., New York. 
THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAH $10.5. 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Avo., N. Y. City. 


A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress Trimmings. 
Samples sent free on application. 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Muglish Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place, 


(12 FULTON STREET, New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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Kinancial, 
CAVEAT VENDITOR—CAVEAT 
EMPTOR. 


Tue first of these legal maxims means: 
Let the seller beware. The second means: 
Let the purchaser beware. The first was a 
maxim of the old Roman law and the 
second is a maxim of modern law. There 
isa wide difference in practical working 
between these two maxims. 

Under the maxim of caveat venditor—let 
the seller beware—the law imposes the risks 
upon the seller. He virtually gives a war- 
ranty that the article sold is just what it 
purports to be and is declared to be at the 
time of sale. If such is not the fact, 
whether with or without any intended 
fraud on his part, he is responsi- 
ble to make the purchaser good for 
whatever loss he may have experi- 
enced. He sells at his own risk; and, 
hence, let him beware that what he sells is 
precisely what he declares it to be. The 
maxim assumes that, being the owner of 
the thing and receiving « full equivalent for 
it,he is bound to know what the thing is, 
and, hence, makes him responsible for this 
knowledge. Hecannot put it off upon an- 
other asa good article when itis not such, 
except at his own risk. 

The other maxim—caveat emptor—let the 
purchaser beware—places all the risks upon 
the purchaser. He buys at his own risk, 
unless an express warranty has been given 
or unless the seller has been guilty of what 
the law regards as a fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. With these two exceptions, the 
whole risk falls upon the purchaser. 

As to which of these maxims expresses 
the rule of absolute honesty in trade there 
can be no doubt that the old Roman law is 
much nearer the truth than the rule of 
modern law. In justice the seller ought to 
be responsible to the purchaser for any fail- 
ure in the thing sold to be exactly what he 
esid it was at the time of the sale. Were 
this the rule of law, there would be less 
cheating and more honesty in the transac- 
tiens of trade. Sellers would be far more 
careful to speak the truth, the whole truth, 


and nothing but the truth when describing 
what they y eal. 


. 


MONEY iY MARKET. 


THE great “bear” con contest on the Stock 
Exchange which was developed at the 
commencement of the year by a simul- 
taneous attack on Western Union Tele- 
grapb and Lake Shore Railroad stocks has 
come to an end after a desperate struggle, 
in which it was at one time uncertain 
whether Jay Gould and his followers 
would be wiped out of financial existence 
or a general slaughter would occur among 
the “bulls.” But the result has been a draw 
game, in which neither bas much to boast 
of or to deplore. The market during the 
week has been comparatively same and 
quiet and it will require some considerable 
time for a full recovery from the recent 
conflict. It is pretty good evidence of the 
generally sound condition of affairs that so 
few operators came to grief during the 
fight and that all stocks except those that 
were made the object of attack maintained 
so firm atone. Only one prominent failure 
has occurred, and that was of a bold seller 
of ‘‘ puts” in Western Union, who was not 
a member of the Board. If this affair had 
not happened and a delay of a few days 
bad taken place in the movement against 
Western Union, the market value of in- 
vestment securities, as well as of specu- 
lative stocks, would, undoubtedly, have 
been largely advanced. The California 
clique who had gone into the Telegrapbic 
speculation, with a view to an early upward 
movement, were probably diverted to a 
more tempting speculation by the outbreak 
of the mining fury in San Francisco, 
where prices have been geing up and 
down so wildly that Wall Street apecula- 
tions must appear very s}ow and disgust- 
ingly tedious. With all these adverse cir- 
cumstances, however, there would have 
been amore active market bere and a higher 
range of prices if there were any certainty 
of feeling in relation to the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the new 
Finance Bill. But, while there is a neglect 
ef miscellaneous securities, there is an in- 
ereasing demand for Government bonds, 
end all classes of the gold-bearing issues ex- 








cept the 81 6s have advanced from } to 1 
per cent., which is greater than the rise in 
gold. The 5 per cents, have advanced 1 per 
cent., while the currency 6s have gone up to 
119$, a gain of 18 percent. during the week. 
There is an active demand for the 5s of ’81, 
and the uncertainty of any further issue of 
these bonds to the Syndicate creates a 
feeling of uneasiness among the managers 
of some of our institutions that are count- 
ing upon making investments in them. It 
is not unlikely that Secretary Bristow will 
undertake to put the remainder of the 5 per 
cents, on the market himself, without the 
aid of the Syndicate. 

The rates for money on call loans have 
ruled lower during the week and most of 
the operations haye been at 2} to 34 per 
cent. The banks discount freely for their 
regular customers, but they employ a con- 
siderable part of their funds in buying 


paper through their brokers at rates rang- 
ing from 8 to 12 per cent. The few fail- 
ures that have been reported since the be- 
ginning of the year have bad the effect to 
make the rates higher for commercial paper; 
but the failures have been so much smaller 
than had been anticipated—or, at least, 
feared—that general confidence has not been 
materially weakened bythem. The contin- 
ued shipments of specie to Europekeep up the 
price of gold, while the withdrawals from 
the banks are shown in the bank statement 
of Saturday by the loss of $2,505,400, 
while the gain in legal-tenders was $1,558,- 
700, making a logs in the surplus reserve of 
something over $1,000,000. The surplus 
is now or, rather, the average surplus of 
the week was $18,529,100, which is quite 
sufficient to prevent anything like a feeling 
of uneasiness as to the immediate future of 
the money market. 

At the close of business on Saturday the 
price of gold was 112} to 112 9-16. The 
general tone of the market was dull but 
firm. 


HOME FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tas popular and successful institution 
in its recent semi-annual statement pre- 
sents a schedule of assets amounting to 
over five and a half milions of dollars, These 
figures, of course, attract the attention of 
all conservative business men. Ten years 
ago such a large accumulation of money 
in the treasury of any fire insurance com- 
pany would have been considered a mon- 
strous hoarding of capital—too much, per- 
haps, for any probable emergency. The 
Home was then in existence—ten years old 
or more—and was one of our strongest 
corporations; but it did not dream of gather- 
iug at this early day so many millions into 
its vaults, as evidence of its popularity and 
able management. Neither did it then ex- 
pect to have the money or the courage to 
wade through the fiery furnaces of Chicago 
and Boston. Butit has paid promptly all 
its losses, and kept marching along steadily 
and triumphantly all these years, and is now 
known and recognized everywhere as one 
of the safest and best fire insurance com- 
panies in existence. It has always been 
prospered, but its prosperity never was as 
great in any period of its history as during 


the past year. Its thousands of policy- 
holders feel entirely safe, while its stock- 
holders semi-annually smile and say there 
is no place like Home—for fat dividends. 








QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK aga FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 23D, 
heme cisaies 
Americ8.........c0- .-150 — 


American Exchance.. tees 118 1181 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... .130 132 
Chatham........... sees 
Dench ass Waknete 300 — 
Commerce.. susdes soaveee 121 
Corn Exchange..... at sive -- 135 
First National ............. 200 _ 
Fourth National .......... - 100 







re ty iri 
Gallatin Nationa 





German American —_ 91 
a ‘ -- 220 
a abe -— 100 
Hanov 86 92 
Importers “and Traders’ or 200 
Laie “Manufacturers? - 195 
Marine..... _ 130 
Market..... oo 118 
Mechanics’. oo 137 
Mercantile.... 111 111 
Merchants’........-. 119% 
Merchants’ Exchange.. . 101 106 
Metropolitgn ..... 1304 = :183 
Nassau......... «0105 a 
New York.......... oso 127 
New York County... Waseda 205 _ 
Ninth National...... énsaqctee oo 
North America............ 98 _- 
Pacific....... iitasbicsbins ann 160 — 
i ecanilinia sitesesiptloivemiaatics 137 137% 
CEE ETT on DOCS 128 ~ 
PEE iss kaa boce cen eaiee x 
Republic.. sereuseceseses 00 LOG 107 
Bhoe and Leather ........ 155 
State of New York. meee 115 
Tradesmen’s..............1414§ 142 
NED cncntanceccscesnsesae™ _ 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Real Estate Loans 


THE BEST. 

Stocks often fail to pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Rail- 
roads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the Coupons 
on their Bonns; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans on REAL Estate 
are never lost. The LAND remains tosecure 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammonp & Bocue, 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, on two or three times their value in 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they are as safe and 
productive as ought to be desired It will 
pay any one who has money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full particulars. 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
186 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO. 


mitt 000 TO LOAN on Southern and Western 
meopers é caress, plamtemons, OO Ons town or oon. 
Addres: LADD & 29 Broadway, N. 


1875. 
XCV CENTS ON THE DOL WILL BUY IN 
JANUARY. FEBRUARY, and MAROB 


KANSAS 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDS. 
Issued on Une-Third, the present low value of unen- 
cumbered, improved Farms, situate in Eastern Kan- 
sas. X per cent, interest, gare Prin Sem{-Annually. 
Mortgages mature in V y: ey and interest 

yabie at your. Home 1 Mortgage 











‘a bank. lat. ore 
of Title, io, showing, the Sintenosd gt to be unen- 
cumbered, and also by a written statement of the 
Mortgagor, approved after persona! examination of the 
property offered as security. Mortgages are from $CC, 





by * certain onds 
payable to bearer, per 
annually, said installments of interest s' by 
Coupons of even date with Bond. We are now filling 
caters for a number of the we and most be cme 


fang. neier.) Send XII 
a ty al circular. Satis: 
po Bn at Home and Abroad. Refi 
Address O.J. HOPKINS, MANAGER Kansas Loan 
“ Mort, ortgage Agency of Leavenwort an. 

—We anticipate a bountiful harvest, filling 
our FP eeaated to overflowing this year. Wheat never 
looked better. Now is the time to accommodate Kan- 
sas Farmers who will furnish absolute indemnity. Will 
send yon the - described Securities in sums of 

upwar 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


KERS, 

Nos. 9 and 11 mre ore ST., "NEW YORK, 
issue ey! LE NOTES and LETT 1 wh! oF Meg 
for TRA ERS IN EUROPE A E EAST, 
pall on a — the principal cities; a 7 ior mee im the 
United States, West Indies, etc. TELEGRAPHI c 
TRANSFERS to LONDON, PARIS, CALIFORN RNIA, 
HAVANA, MEXICO, CHINA, JAPAN, etc. 

Acc ounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received. 

12 PER CENT. NET on First-class Real Estate. 
“Ist Mortgages on Improved Farms.” Interest semi- 
annually in New a Send for circular to 

. L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


Whigs bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the soiid Dlinois and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (seuu- 
annually at the American Exchange National 
New York) and our choice Kansas YELVE 
CENTS have never failed. Nothing but an earthquake 
can impair their absolute security; and as to prompt- 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Our paper is ays at 
er In New York, because alway (oar at maturity. 

ave loaned millions, and not a dol =. has ever been 
lost. For details address ACTUARY of the Central 
Minois Loan Agency, acksoavillo: I ii P.-O box 657. 


12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Coupons ia Interest always prompt. 
y three fold or more. 
T. B. Sweet, President A. C. Burnham, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Champaign, ; Geo. M. Noble, Secretary. 
Send for Circular and References. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 8% and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
purplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 


SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Sooks in English, French, and German, 

















(INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Parti attention given to Coupon Estate 

Mo es, without cost to the lender. 
References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of Inds 
od National _,! —. Conn. 

Fes sh = Corresponds Importers’ and Traders 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR TOOUR PATRONS. 


BROOKLYN, January 8th, 1875. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared s 
Semi-Annual Dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable 
on demand. 


"227 700,975.64, 


After paying the above Dividend, the stock is wort? 
over 200 per cent. on the books of the Company. 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President, 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


[2 PER CENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 

I can loan on improved Real Estate in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and on Minnesota wheat farms, and 
guarantee 
lst, Low valuations, 
aa. "Perfect Emme 

ne cent. semi-annual interest, net, the 
tonne 7 ng all charges. Best of references 
given. bey for culars. Address 
D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved 
anteed. Wetoan loan Lay toe ex phy ira 3 ne Situs 
ascertain ¥ one 0: 

{fn ny years’ business have never lost a dollar. We 
pay the interest rome semi-annually in New York 
fra = ic, when = oe er </> 
ged, a arm mortgages were paid promptly e 
get funds from the Atlantic tothe Missouri river, and 
may be able to refer to parties of your acquaintance. 
Send for full ot oe 
WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & CO., 
BANKERS, 


6&2 William St., New York. 


ay Rechenge on Union Bank of London. 
Accounts of Bank: _ Bankers, and others received 
n favorable te 
, qunterest allowed a Balances Subject to Drafts at 


dvances made upon Consignments to our address 


or to our Correspondents in Europe. 
Investment Securities Bought and Sold. 


oat Lt ae 























KO UNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New Y ork, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. {0 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


yy attention given to the ponent of Funds 
on i and Mortgage on Chicago vs dg Discrim- 
ination and care u: in the selection of Investments 
in this direction. Refer by permission to 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
First National Bank, Hartfo 
First National Bank, Cateago, nm 
2” References given in all the Eastern Cities. 


GEO. OPDYKE & C0., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—-FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


me vs to 


Geese 


Desirable Laat: for non-residerits. 
Send for Pamphiet with Map & References. 


i finvii 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capital...........6400,000 00 
Cash Surplus..........1,029,954 89 
Gross Assets, een ee 

Jan. 1, 1875..........@1,429,964 89 




















G@. 8. CHAPIN, Treas, N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8 ARMOUR, Sec. 


panuvent Sake Keane 
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TRON MANUFACTURE 


THe growth of American iron manufac- 
ture from 1850 to 1870 is one of the note- 
worthy facts in our industrial history. At 
the former period there were 2,864 iron fac- 
tories in the whole country, employing a 
capital of about $46,000,000. In 1870 the 
number of such factories had risen to8,700, 
with a capital of about $200,000,000, the 
production of iron for that year being esti- 
mated at $825,000,000. The operatives em- 
ployed in the work of manufacture in the 
latter year were 140,000 persons. Pennsyl- 
vania, the leading state in this industry, 
had about 1,000 factories, whose production 
for the year amounted to $122,000,000. 
Every state in the Union, with the excep- 
tion of Florida, is engaged in this manufac- 
ture. A striking feature of this industry is 
its rapid extension westward within a few 
years past. In the states of Michigan, Il- 
linois, Indiana, and Obio there are 860 iron 
factories; and in Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and even in California and Nevada 
they are already becoming numerous. The 
general fact is one of rapid growth through- 
out the Union. The iron interest is the 
largest and most universal manufacturing 
interest in the ccuntry. 

There is no country in the world whose 
natural facilities for the production of iron, 
in the quantity and wide diffusion of ore 
and coal, are equal to those of the United 
States. Thetwo disadvantages to which 
the American manufacturer is subject, as 
compared with the English, are lack of 
capital and dearer labor. A very large part 
of the cost of iron production consists in 
the element of labor; and, hence, it is 
true that the English producer can under- 
sell the American in this market, unless 
the Government, in levying an import tax 
for revenue, protect the latter against his 
foreign competitor. Abolish all tariff 
duties on imported iron and adopt the 
theory of Free Trade and iron manufac- 
ture in this country would go to the wall in 
avery short time. The cheaper labor of 
other countries would make it unprofitable 
and, hence, impracticable to pursue it here 
upon anything like its present scale. 

Suppose, then, that for this reason our 
iron factories were closed up, that the 140,- 
000 hands now employed were turned out 
of employment, and that we depended 
almost exclusively upon foreign countries 
for our supply of iron. Would we, asa 
people, be the gainers or losers thereby ? 
The capital and labor now devoted to this 
production would be compelled to seek 
some other mode of employment. Could 
they be turned to any other field of action 
which would, on the whole, yield so many 
advantages to the country? What would 
become of the home market for the produce 

of the farm, as created by the producers of 
iron? What should we produce and send 
abroad in exchange for the greatly increased 
amount of iron that we should need to im- 
port? When these questions are practi- 
cally answered we think that the conclu- 
sion will be that the country is the gainer 
and not the loser by a reasonable protec- 
tion of its own industry. 

The growth and extension of this indus- 
try under protection and the wide range of 
interests which are connected with it con- 
stitute one of the solid bulwarks against 
the adoption of the Free Trade theory by 
the people. There is no danger that Penn- 
sylvania will see any charms in this theory 
so far as the iron interest is concerned. Her 
farmers, as well as her manutacturers, can 
readily understand that their prosperity 
is largely due to this one industry. The 
same sort of practical logic is extending 
itself into the grain-producing states of the 
West, as the consequence of the increase of 
iron production in those states. Having the 
oar and the coal in the richest abundance, 
the people will readily see that the theory 
which utilizes these natural elements, builds 
furnaces, employs men at fair prices, creates 
manufacturing towns and cities, and sup- 
plies a market for the products of the farm 
is best for all the interests of society. And 
if a proper degree of protection to the iron 
industry in adjusting a tariff system be 
necessary to this theory, as is the fact, they 
will as readily see that such protection is 
good policy. The speculations of the Free 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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perience. 

The same reasoning applies with equal 
force to any branch of American manufac- 
tures that, in order to exist, needs protec- 
tion against the cheaper labor of other 
countries. The whole question is simply 
one of fact. If the necessity does not ex- 
ist, then Free Trade is a very good theory; 
but if it does exist, then it is so far a bad 
theory. England, having attained that 
point at which her capital and industrial 
supremacy under centuries of protection 
can defy the world, can afford to shout 
Free Trade to other nations. Any nation 
under like circumstances can do the same 
thing. This, however, does not happen 
to be true of all nations and certainly is not 
true of the United States. It will be time 
enough to adopt Free Trade in this count 
when the facts are very materially changed. 
Till then we shall be wise in so arranging a 
system of tariff duties as to make it inci- 
dentally protective to American manufac- 
tures. 


FREE BANKING UNDER STATE 
SUPERVISION- 


Mr. Exuis, the bank superintendent of 
this state, in his recent report to the legis- 
lature, renews his recommendation of last 
year in respect to free banking, with a 
national currency, under state supervision. 
We submit as follows his plan for this pur- 





“ First, Let the Federal Government 
issue the circulation of the country. 

** Second. Circulation shall be issued only 
to banks duly organized under the laws of 
the state wherein located. 

“ Third. Any bank so organized may, on 
the requisition of the state department, 
which exercises supervisory power over it, 
receive as much circulation as it shall de- 
posit United States bonds with the General 
Governmeat to secure the redemption of 
its bills. 

“ Fourth. The bills issued to one bank 
sball present the same appearance as those 
of like denomination issued to any other 
bank, except the imprint on the bill of the 
name and location of the bank, which 
shall indicate to what bank issued and by 
what bank redeemable. 

Fifth. All circulation so issued shall be 
redeemed by the bank to whichit is issued, 
in specie, at one or more of the great 
money centers of the country. 

‘* Sixth. All bills to be sent in the first 
instance to the banking department or 
other state department authorized by law 
in the several states, for registration before 
delivery to the banks. 

** Seventh. The organization, direction, 
and supervision of all banks, the rate of in- 
terest paid, and all the practical details of 
banking to be left to the legislation of the 
several states.” 

This plan proposes that banks should be 
organized under and regulated by the laws 
of the respective states, while the General 
Government should issue the circulation and 
receive therefor and hold as security for the 
same United States bonds. The system is 
a mixed one, involving the agency of the 
General Government so far as the issue and 
guaranty of bank circulation are concerned, 
and the agency of the state governments in 
respect to the organization and regulation 
of banks. The banks, according to this 
plan, are to have the privilege of issuing 
just as many notes as they choose to guar- 
tee by the deposit of bonds with the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

This plan, which Mr. Ellis has twice 
brought to the notice of the legislature of 
this state, may look to him very plausible 
on paper; yet we have no idea that any 
sober and clear-headed financier would 
think of adopting it. Any plan that 
requires, in its practical operation, 
the concurrent action of the General 
Government and thirty-seven separate 
states is too complex in its machinery 
tohave unity ofaction. The national sys- 
tem came into being asa product of the 
war, and, we may add, as one of its best 
products ; and, although it is by no means 
yet perfect, it is incomparably the best 
banking system that the country has ever 
had. Borrowed in part from the free bank- 
ing system of this state, itis better by being 
national in its authority. 

If the General Government issues and 
guarantees the circulation, there is no 
reason why it should not regulate the organi- 
zation and general management of the banks, 
Weentirely agree with Mr. Ellis that bank- 
ing ought to be free, but not with him in his 
notion of a double agency in legally pro- 
viding therefor. One agency is enough and 
that agency should be national. This gives 
to bank currency uniform value and makes 





where. We should be glad to see every 
state bank in the country merged into the 
national system and the Government should 
pursue a yew toward the banks that will 
destroy all the motives for the orgavization 
or continuance of state banks. It should 
recommend its own system to the people by 
the character of its banking legislation. It 
imposes now too heavy a burden upon the 
national banks in the way of taxation and 
also interferes too much with their discre- 
tion in conducting the business. 


a 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN INDEM- 
NITY. 

Tus war between France and Prussia 
began the 19th of July, 1870, and was ter- 
minated by the preliminaries of peace Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1871, and by a definite treaty 
May 10th, 1871. The indemnity, in addi- 
tion to the loss of two of her provinces, 
paid by France to Prussia amounts to 
5,815,758,858 francs, or $1,063,151,771, 
which includes 325,000,000 francs for rail- 
roads in the two provinces ceded to Prus- 
sia and a further sum of 98,400,000 francs, 
leaving a remaining aggregate of 4,990,- 
660,453 francs, or $998, 132,091, all of which 
has been paid. Zhe Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle states as follows the forms in 
which this stupendous payment was made 
in a comparatively short time: 

In Francs. In Dollar 






Notes of the Bank of France.. 125.000.000 $25,000,000 
French gold coin.,.............. 273,003,055 64,600,612 
French silver coin.......... ... 239,291,875 47,858,375 
German notes and coin........ 105,089,145 71,007,829 
Bills in thalers.................. 2,485,313,721. 497,062,744 
“ in Frankfort fiorins..,.... 235,128,152 47,025,630 
“ im marcs banco............. 265,216,990 53,048,398 
“ im reichmark..... -. 79,072,309 15,816,462 
“ in Dutch fiorins.. . 250,540,821 50,108,164 
* in Belgian francs,......... 295,704,486 59,140.909 
* in pounds sterling......... 637,319,082 127,469,966 





4,990,660,453 $98,132,091 


The payment of this immense sum in so 
brief a period, and that too so soon aftera 
desolating war, is one of the most remark- 
able financial operations of any age. The 
figures show that of the $988,132,091 to be 
paid $849,600,000 were paid by bills of ex- 
change. How did France procure this 
enormous amount of negotiable bills? These 
bills, as Zhe Chronicle says, were not pro- 
cured ‘“‘by the export of merchandise, in- 
asmuch as the imports and exports for the 
three years—1870 to 1873—nearly balanced 
each other, showing that France had ex- 
ported during that critical period very little 
more than it imported, whether of gold or 
merchandise.” The real method by which 
France procured such huge masses of bills 
of exchunge consisted in the sale and ex- 
portation of foreign securities previously 
held by private investors. The French Gov- 
ernment bought these securities of the 
people and paid for them by substituting its 
own bonds therefor. The foreign bonds, 
being thus exported, found purchasers in the 
various markets of Europe, and thus fur- 
nished the basis for bills of exchange, with 
which France paid nearly the whole of the 
indemnity. In respect to French investors 
the process was simply one of exchange, by 
which French securities were substituted by 
foreign. The investors sold the latter to 
the government, and the government paid 
them with the former. It then exported 
the foreign securities, with them bought 
bills of exchange, and with these paid 
nearly the whole of the indemnity. 

The payment being thus made by simply 
trausferring debts previously due to France 
from foreign countries, there was no ex- 
hausting drain upon the stock of French 
gold and silver. The whole amount paid 
in coin was but little more than a hundred 
millions of dollars. The Bank of France 
now has as large a gold reserve as it had 


before the war. The notes of the bank, de- 
clared a legal-tender in 1870, though largely 
increased, were at no time depreciated more 
than 24 per cent. The bank was caretul to 
limit their issue to the amount which could 
be kept at par or very nearly at par. French 
arms lost the day on the field of battle, yet 
French financiering bas won one of the 
most brilliant victories of history. It paid 
abroad in about three years more than a 
thousand millions of dollars, with no large 
balance of trade in its favor, with no de- 
rangement of domestic industry, with no 
exhaustion of gold and silver coin, and 
with but a slight depreciation of the paper 
currency of the country. The people paid 
the amount by simply substituting French 
for foreign securities. The plan was well 
coneeived and the success complete. Of 
course, no nation not holding a large 
amount of foreign securities would be 
capable of such an achievement in finance. 





THE DEVOUT DOG AND THE 
WICKED WOODCHUCK. 


BY 0. F. L. 








As a dog and his master went to walk 
One morning out of town, 

On a gray old rock in a clover-field 
Sat a woodchuck, burly and brown. 


Said the dog: “ Now I’m glad I came to 
walk, 
What a dinner Ill have to-day ! 
That fat old chap I'll pounce upon 
Before he can get away.” 


Then the woodchuck on his haunches rose, 
Like a sentinel there stood he; 

But the dog was hid behind a fence, 
8o the dog he did not see. 


Says the woodchuck: “I see no danger near 
And the sun will soon be hot; 
8o I'll just come down from this gray old 
rock 
And feed in this clover-lot.” 


Out in the grass he makes his way, 
But not without many a look; 

Meanwhile the dog kept out of sight, 
And a circuit wide he took. 


He came close up to the gray old rock, 
And there he laid him down; 

For under the rock was the quiet home 
Of the woodchuck, burly and brown. 


The woodchuck took his fill of grass 
Then homeward turned to go. 

Says he: “I'll come out here again 
And sup, when the sun is low.” 


» He reached his home quite out of breath, 


And was met by his deadly foe. 
Said the dog: “I think you'll not nved to 
sup, 


To-night when the sun is low.” 


This woodchuck’s head I own was small— 
Less brain had he than fat ; 

Yet he resolved to teach the dog 

** A trick worth two of that,’’ 


Seid he: “I see my doom is sealed ; 
“One boon alone I crave. 

Not for my life would I deign to plead-- 
I will die as die the brave. 


“I hear you are pious, Will you please 
Say grace before you dine? 
Then to my lot, though hard indeed, 
Myself I will resign.” 


The dog looked solemn, Said he: “It’s true 
I’m pious and can’t decline 

This last request; but what you ask 
Pll grant before I dine.” 


He opened bis jaws and closed bis eyes. 
The woodchuck slipped away 
To his hole, without waiting to hear him 
through 
Or even to say “ Good-day.”” 


Said the dog: ‘“‘’'msold. When next I #aik 
With my master out of town 

I will keep by his side, though on everyvock 
Sits a woodchuck, burly and brown.” 


MORAL. 
A question in ethics here comes up. 
Is it better for saint or sinner 
To eat and leave his grace unsaid 
Or say and lose bis dinner? 
——— EE 


MIXING THE CHRISTMAS PUD. 
DING. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


NertHer Sarah nor Margaret Sears knew 
very much about cooking; but when Christ- 
mas Day drew near and it was bornein upon 
them that they had an invalid mother, and 
one incompetent servant girl to get the 
dinner, which is an important event of that 
day, they determined to take the responsi- 
bility of it on themselves. 

This is the way they discoursed one morn- 
ing, before they got up. Sarah had about 
one eye open, but Margaret had only her 
mouth open; and when Sarah, thinking her 
sister ought to be awake, if she were 
not, remarked, ‘‘ Margaret, what do you 
think of turkey and oysters?” the young 
person addressed gave three little snorts, 
and then emerged from dreamland a 
great deal more awake than Sarah was. 
There was a characteristic difference be- 
tween the two girls, and they showed it 
even in this. Sarah would lie in that 
twilight state between sleeping and waking 
for a long time before she could fully rouse 
herself; but when Margaret awoke it was 
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entirely, no remnant of sleepiness followed 
her. Sbe took up on the instant every sus- 
pended faculty exactly as she had dropped it 
whenshe wentto sleep. So.her brown eyes 
brightened in an instant, and when .Sarah 
repeated the question, in a drowsy tone, she 
laughed out clear and bright, and said : 

“ What do I think of turkey and oysters? 
Why I wish I had some this minute, only I 
should probably spill them on the blankets.” 

Her full tones roused Sarah. “I mean, 
of course, for the Christmas dinner. Do 
be practical, now.” 

This from dreamy Sarah, who never 
could keep accounts, and who always felt 
when she received a quantity of small bills 
in change for a large one, as if she had 
made money, made Margaret laugh again. 
Sarah went on: 

*‘Do you know I wish we could tie 
Mother up to something and just get the 
dinner ourselves. She will work so hard 
she will be sick the next day. And I say it 
isn’t nice to have lots of fun one day and 
then be ill for three to pay for it.” 

Evidently Sarah was now wide awake. 

“Well, let’s get it ourselves,” said Mar- 
garet, with energy. ‘‘ You know Bridget 
siways likes to have us around in the 
kitchen, and we can put what she knows and 
what we know together, and ask a very few 
questions of Mother—advice, you know.” 

Sarah’s thoughts took a mathematical 
turn here, Perhaps because she was strug- 
gling with the Rule of Three at school. 

**Our three brains ought to be as much 
as one regular grown up brain, if we set 
about it.” 

“I know what Mother will say,” cried 
Margaret, “when we offerto help her. She 
will laugh a little and say: ‘Ob! if you 
girls will put the parlor in order and be 
ready to see the company when they come, 
that will be all you can do.’” 

‘*Then we will not offer to help her, but 
just go about it without saying anything 
We wil! show her!” said Sarah, putting a 
white foot and ankle out of bed, preparatory 
to getting up. 

The noise of table-setting came from 
below, as Bridget was heard thundering 
round, like a family rhinoceros, if such 
bere might be, placing tumblers witha 
vigor that made them ring again and set- 
ting down platésas if they were iron targets, 
calculated to stand hard knocks, 

Margaret followed swiftly, for they both 
wished to be in time for breakfust that 
morning. A few moments after Mrs. Sears 
opened the door and put her head into the 
girls’ room; but, seeing them still in an early 
stage of dressing, drew back, looking dis- 
couraged, and went on down-stairs. 

“There,” said Margaret, “that is a bad 
beginning. Bridget will be sure to set the 
potato-dish crooked on the table, and as 
soon aS we begin to talk about helping 
Mother she will look solemn and say we 
had better get up earlier and know bow the 
table is set.” 

Sardh, however, would not be discour- 
aged. She gave her handsome dark hair— 
which was already long and by the time 
she was eighteen would be a magnificent 
crown to her well-shaped head—a very 
elderly twiston the back, and even stuck in 
a modesi-looking back comb, and went 
down-stairs trying, with the help of it, to 
look wise and forty. Margaret also wres- 
tled with her golden brown mass of curls, 
but, as usual, could do nothing with 
them; so she spitefully snared them 
all into a net and appeared in the 
dining-room & moment later, looking 
tame aad domestic. By a stroke of diplo- 
macy she slipped out in the kitchen and 
put on a large baking apron, hoping it would 
give her the air of a housekeeper. After 
breakfast was over, they drew round the 
open grate for a moment, as they always 
did before Mr. Sears went to his office, and 
the siege was opened by Margaret saying, in 
a mild tone: ‘‘ Whom shall we have here 
Chrisimas Day todinner?” Mr. Slocum 
immediately commenced naming over—be- 
sides a married son and daughter, older than 
Sarah and Margaret, and each with two 
children—a list of uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, until he ran up totwenty. Being a 
perfectly strong, healthy man himself, he 
did not always appreciate the delicate state 
of health in which his wife had been for 
two years; so Mrs. Sears and the girls had 
to argue e little to get the list teduced. 
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Margaret, although the youngest, gave, 
as she often did, the crowning argument. 
** You don’t want to make Mother ill for 
a week after; and, as she is not very strong 
and we have only one servant, let’s not 
invite as many people this year as we did 
last.” Their father demurred a little and 
wished to hire another servant for the time; 
but Mrs. Sears crushed that by saying that 
“good servants did not grow on the bushes 
in a country town,” so he was finally 
brought to reason. Still, as he went out, 
be fired a parting shot; which, however, 
had the effect of pleasing the girls, instead 
of discomfiting them, for it brought up the 
point they had been wishing to talk about, 
and for which Margaret had adorned her- 
self with the large, homely baking apron 
and Sarah had done her back hair. Mr, 
Sears turned in the door, as he went out, 
and said: ‘If I had two big girls like those 
to help me, I could get a dinner for twenty 
easily.” And away he darted, before any one 
could reply. Sarah had gone off into a 
meditation as to the best way of approach- 
ing the subject indirectly, knowing how 
her mother disliked unpracticed help in 
the kitchen; but the ever-ready Margaret 
plunged into the matter, as she always did, 
head foremost, there being a mingling of 
rashness and common sense in her char- 
acter. ‘“ Do you think it would be nice to 
have turkey and chicken-pie too, Mother; 
or if we cut down the list of people, 
wouldn’t it be better to have scalloped 
oysters and then turkey?” 

She said this with such an air of confi- 
dence that, although Mrs. Sears was very 
much surprised, she answered without 
showing any, just as the crafty Margaret 
hoped she would, and said perbaps it would 
be better to have oysters. 

**] think so,” said Margaret, with perfect 
gravity. 

Sarah, seeing that the ice was broken, 
here put in ber oar very cleverly, pinching 
at the same a wrinkle between her eye- 
brows, which in the ordinary course of 
nature would not be as deep as that before 
she was sixty. 

“ Scalloped oysters are easy to make and 
I'll crumb the bread for them.” 

Mrs. Sears was again surprised; but 
again showed it not, because Sarah made a 
mistake and it must be corrected. 

“No; you must chop the bread, instead 
of crumbling it. Then the lightness is not 
lost, as it would be if crumbled and pinch 
in your hand.” ‘ 

“Certainly,” said Sarah, ‘* that was what 
I meant.” 

Margaret repressed a rising disposition to 
laugh, and said, counting on her pretty 
fingers: 

‘* First oysters, then turkey with cran- 
berry sauce, and — what vegetables?” 

“ Potatoes and carrots and onions,” said 
Sarah, borrowing some of Margaret’s reck- 
lesspess. 

‘Not onions,” said both Mrs. Sears and 
Margaret. 

But Sarah would not give in. 

**] know all the people that are coming 
like them, and if we all eat them nobody 
will be disturbed.” 

That was true and it was decided they 
should revel in onions, and Sarah had the 
satisfaction of carrying her point. This 
encouraged her, so she ventured to open 
the last of her masked batteries. 

“And let’s have a real Christmas pud- 
ding—such as Father always tells about, 
We'll get Aunt Harriet’s famous recipe 
and have the regular thing.” 

Margaret clapped her hands. This was 
an unexpected burst from Sarab, and so she 
seconded it with her usual freshness and 
impulsiveness. She cried: 

“ Don’t you remember the English ambas- 
sador’s Christmas dinner?—how he would 
have his national pudding, and it came in 
in a great brass kettle, carried on the 
shoulders of four men, crying ‘Make way 
for the English ambassador's dish.’ And he 
found he had forgotten to tell them to tie it 
in a bag, and be had gallons of plum por- 
ridge.” Margaret’s fun was catching, and 
Mrs. Sears and Sarah both laughed, and 
when the former said ‘I dere say you will 
make some such blunder” they knew the 
field was won. So when Sarah remarked, 
“To-morrow is Christmas Day, and let’s get 
everything ready to-day that we can,” it 
was like ssying, Let us move et once on the 








enemy’s works. Feeling this, the girls went 


into the kitchen, followed by their mother. 
Mrs. Sears had yielded to their evident de- 
sire to help her; but she felt very much as if 
she had two monkeys on her hands for 
assistants. She looked on as apprehensive- 
ly while Sarah rummaged out the old re- 
ceipt book and Margaret stuck her curly 
head into the bread-box as if she expected 
to see Sarah frisk up to the top of the linen- 
drawers, recipe in hand, and there com- 
mence 8 game of toss with that aged manu- 
script and Margaret with her loaves of 
bread. They did nothing of the kind, 
Sarah, keeping that tremendous wrinkle 
still between her eyebrows, commenced to 
study the yellow pages and faded ink of her 
great-aunt’s handwriting, making a list 
meanwhile of the things she would have to 
send for to the grocer’s; and Margaret 
stated in a solemn voice that there were 
two whole loaves of bread and a piece. 
Bridget was commanded to be ready to 
start for tha store; Mrs. Sears commenced 
muking tarts, for which she was famous; 
and Sarah took up a pair of old-fashioned 
steelyards, looked at them with as much 
curiosity as if they had been some old in- 
strument of torture from the inquisition, 
and asked if they were to weigh the things 
with. “Yes,” said Margaret, quite scorn-. 
fully. ‘‘I know how. You bring the things 
and read aloud the quantity, and I will 
weigh it.” She had seen her mother use 
them, so she took a pail and puta two- 
pound weight in it, saying: ‘‘ There, 
don’t you see whatever this weighs now 
more than two pounds will be the weight of 
the pail.” And she dexterously swung the 
pail to one of the three hooks, slid the dan- 
gling weight out on the long arm, and 
poised it till it balanced the pail. ‘‘ Now 
read, Sarab.” And Sarah read, awed by 
the skill and knowledge of Margaret. 
“Two pounds of grated bread” was the 
first thing. Into the pail went bread until 
Margaret called enough. Quite flushed 
with success, the bread was poured out, and 
they were commencing with something else, 
when Mr. Sears said, hastily: ‘Oh! girls, 
you must halve that recipe or you will 
havea pudding bigger than the English 
ambassador’s.” So the bréad had to be 
weighed again. ‘Thim is two-ounce notch- 
es, Miss Margaret,” said Bridget, who had 
been watching her while tying her bonnet- 
string, preparatory togoing out. Shespoke 
in a tone as if she did not wish to call pub- 
lic attention to the fact; and Margaret, un- 
observed, hastily made a somewhat differ- 
ent calculation from what she had done 
and even took out some of the bread. No 
one noticed this little episode, and she pres- 
ently called the correct weigkt as cheerily 
as if she could tell a two-ounce notch a 
mile off. Along period of chopping en- 
sued and then came the turn of the suet. 

*“How much suet did you send for?” 
said Margaret. 

‘A pound,” replied Sarah, promptly. 

‘*No, Miss, half a pound,” said Bridget, 
returning that moment, laden with pack- 
ages. 

Sarah looked at her book. 
says & pound.” 

‘Yes, but you know yoo are taking it 
by the half; so, of course, you sent for 
half a pound. But, to make sure, Til 
weigh it again,” said Margaret. 

The steelyards declared half a pound, and 
Sarah proceeded to give herself a lame arm 
chopping. ‘‘ We must have it fine,” suid 
she. ‘* We don’t want lumps as big as my 
two thumbs, like King Arthur’s pudding or 
old King Cole’s—which was it?” 

But here, seeing how solemn her mother 
was looking, she felt that this levity 
might lead to carelessness aud inatten- 
tion, and did not wait furan answer, but 
rang a merry muffled tune with the 
chopping-kuife on the bottom of the bowl. 
Margaret stuck herself up with seeding 
raisins, Bridget washed the currants, and 
all was order for a while. Suddenly Sarah 
was sinittea with adoubt. She was taking 
only half the quantity named in the recipe. 
Had she put in a pound or half a pound of 
suet. Nobody remembered ; but all re- 
membered Sarah’s little absentminded way 
of doing a thing half one way and then for- 
getting and doing the other half another 
way. Where was the receipt book? There 
was looking under the chopping-bowl, 
under the pastry-board, behind the raisin 
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paper, in the chair, under thetable. Where 
had the book gone? Thén Sarah hada 
flash of memory, and rao and caught It up 
from theshelf.in the cupboard, where she 
had carefully laid it. “How I do over- 
reach myself sometimes, trying to have 
things convenient,” she thought, xs she took 
it up. Therulesaid a pound. She wanted 
half pound, and Bridget was confident 
she had asked for that quantity. Mrs. 
Sears looked into the bowl. ‘* There is cet- 
tainly more than half a pound there,” said 
she, perplexedly. Margaret skipped up 
from her raisins, sticky but energetic. 
“We will weigh it again,” said she, and 
the suet went once moreinto the weighing- 
pail. ‘* Two pounds and ten ounces for 
the pail and weight, and then eight ounces 
more for the suet, making it weigh exactly 
halfa pound.” Margaret made her mother 
& saucy courtesy and sat down to her raisins 
again, as who should say: ‘ Unquestion- 
ably I can weigh half a pound of suet cor- 
rectly.” Her figures were right, thouzh 
there certainly was a great deal of suet, and 
nothing could be said. The process of 
weighing the raisins, the citron, the candied 
orange-peel and chopping them was also 
carried triumphantly through. Sarah thea 
had the pleasure of stirring together in a 
large tin basin all this mass of suet, raisins, 
currants, citron, and spices; and very sweet 
it smelled, though all the while there 
seemed to be a great dealof suet. The lust 
thing now was to sift the flour, in order that 
there might be nothing todo the next day 
but to mix everything together. Again the 
steelyards were bronght into use. Sarah 
got a dab of flour on her face and on her 
dress, but in another momeut the sifted 
flour, light and fine, was poured into a 
large bow], and in a moment more would 
have been borne off to the pantry; but 
Mrs. Sears’s eagle eye fastened upon it et 
the lust moment. “ There is more than 
halfa pound, Surah, I know. Remember 
your rule says a pound, but you want only 
half a pound.” 

*“Yes, we took care,” said Sarah. But 
Mrs. Sears was not convinced. 

‘*T am certain there is more than half a 
pound. Let me weigh half that and see.” 

She was evidently in earnest and the girls 
yielded. Less than half the amount Sarah 
had sifted was put into the weiching-pail, 
and ina moment Mrs. Sears said : 

** What there is here weighs just half a 
pound.” 

The two girls looked at each other. Mrs. 
Sears grew serene as she saw their dismay. 

‘There was too much flour and I was 
sure there was too much suet. Margaret, 
how did you hold the steelyards ?” 

Margaret picked them up and commenced 
balancing the swinging weight on the arm. 

“You did not hold them with that 
hook ?” said their mother, in a tone which 
riveted Margaret’s attention. 

“Yes, this or the other one,” said she, 
innocently, 

‘Girls! girls! you have made dreadful 
mistakes, I am afraid. To weigh s:nall 
quantities, you should use only this hook, 
and it seems you have taken any. I knew 
there was too much suet.” 

An awful vista of the blunders they 
must have made and the consequent de- 
struction of the pudding opened up before 
the girls. Margaret rubbed her sticky 
handson her batzing apron, as if to reproach 
it for not having inspired her with more 
wisdom, and Sarah’s mature-looking back 
hair fell out of coil, aud the wrinkle be- 
tween her eyebrows for the first time staid 
tbere without an effort. Luckily their 
mother rose to the emergency as the plot 
thickened. 

‘““You have stirred all the other things 
together,” said she, looking reflectively into 
the large tin basin. ‘So the only way you 
can find out whether there is too much will 
be to add up the amount they should weigh, 
which you can get from the recipe, and then 
by weighing this again, see how much 
more there is than there ought to be.” 

Both the girls did this separately and 
carefully compared the results meekly, did 
it twice over to be sure of its correctness, 
and then the mixture in the basin was 
weighed, and was found to be six ounces 
more than it ought. 

“Wecan pick out the pieces of suet,” 
said Margaret, in the tone of one whe 
offers a suggestion. 
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“Ob! yes; so you.can, if you are careful. 
It is worse to have too much of that than 
of the other things. We don’t want an 
Esquimaux ambassador's dish of train oil.” 


The two girls sat down and picked’ ‘wway 
at the suet until the six ounces Etre 
ile 


out, feeling that they should never 

again. But Mrs. Sears took the blunder so 
quietly and did not improve the occasion, 
as some mother’s would, that Margaret 
gave some signs of returning spirits pres- 
ently. When everything was at last fin- 
ished and the different articles ready to 
set away for the morrow ‘‘Is there a 
pudding-cloth, Mother?” said she, “anda 
strong string ell ready; or shalll get up 
one? Ishall not have to weigh that, you 
know.” 

This mild allusion brought on a general 
laugh, and so the skies began to brighten. 

Siill there was grave apprehension in the 
minds of the girls about that pudding until 
the moment next day when it was brought 
on the table. As Bridget, with a sly look, 
set it before Mrs, Sears, and as the knife 
sank in and tbe slices began to come 
smoothly off, they grew calm. Their 
father’s verdict, given after his second 
mouthful, brought peace to their minds at 
Jast. Innocent of the dangers through 
which the pudding had been brought to 
perfection, he eaid: 

“Girls, thia is especially good. You 
have succeeded beyond your years. This 
is a pudding that requires judgment.” 

Three people at the table smiled know- 
ingly then. Need Isay who they were. 





TRAMPLING ON THE CROSS. 


BY W..E. GRIFFIS, 








A.rnoueH God created many beautiful 
islands and set them in the sea, I doubt 
whether he ever made any more beautiful 
than those of Japan. Although God hol- 
lowed out many harbors and ordained that 
they should be the safe havens of ships 
and though he clothed their shores with 
beauty, I doubt whether he ever made a 
safer and more lovely harbor than that of 
Nagasaki. 

Nagasaki means ‘‘long cape.” It lies be- 
tween hills like a rose on the bosom of a 
maiden. The garments of the girdling 
mountains both afar and nigh are ever- 
green. Emerald hills, silver-gleaming 
white surf, waves like sapphire in their 
depth of blue, a glorious horizon of the 
‘golden pomp that shuts and brings the 
day,’’ and the solemn procession of the 
luminous white clouds that begin, form, 
and melt only in the prime of the day— 
these are the sights which the people at 
Nagaski daily see. 

If Nature’s beauty leads to Nature's 
God, then should all the Japanese who 
dwell in this favored spot be not far off 
from the Father who made them and their 
beautiful land. Yet on these hills stand 
many, many temples in which men and 
women worship neither Creator nor Father, 
but give thanks and honor and prayer and 
praise to gods who were once only men like 
ourselves. Beneath the camphor trees, the 
clumps of camellias, and the groves of 
orange and bamboo men daily walk and 
children daily play and give to idols made 
by men the glory which belongs to the one 
living and true God and to Jesus whom he 
has sent. 

Let me tell youa story of one of these chil- 
dren. Years ago there lived in Nagasaki 
a rosy baby boy named Yezaburo. There 
was great joy in that household when the 
baby came, for Yezaburo’s mother and 
father had long prayed toa god to give them 
a child and they waited long before their 
desire was fulfilled. When Yezaburo was 
‘sirty days old his mother took him toa 
temple, and there sbe gave thanks to the 
god for giving her such a blessed gift as a 
son. Then the priest wrote a prayer on a 
piece of paper and gave it to the mother, 
She put it in a little bag, which she tied to 
Yezaburo’s girdle, and then she came home, 
Almost every baby boy and girl in Japan 
wears one of these prayer-bags at the belts 

“ Which god did she pray to?” asks some 


one. “Was itto the one true God who 
created all things? And who was the 
priest? Was hea minister like the one 
who preaches in ourchureh pulpit every 
Sunday ?” 











Now I wish I could say that Yezaburo’s | 
mother knew about’ the true God and loved 
him. I wish I could say that tbe little 
Japanese babies are all given tothe true 
God. But I cannot. How many gods do 
you think there arein Japan? Some say 


} theze are 8,000,000, others say more. Most 


of the people do not know that there is any 
one true God. They bow their heads and 
pray.before a wooden image covered with 
gold orone made of stone or bronze. If 
you were to travel in Japan, you would see 
stone idols everywhere. I have often seen 
men bowing to a stone image of a fox and 
praying to it as if it were a god. The 
priests teach the people to doit. They are 
shaven-headed and dressed in long robes. 
Many of the priests are pleasant men and 
very kind to children; but they teach them 
and their mothers also that they must pray 
before these idols. 

“But why do they do so? Why don’t 
they worship the true God?” you ask. 

It is because they do not know and cannot 
understand about the one true God. Even 
if you tell them about God and Christ, they 
do not at first understand you. They even 
think that Christ wasa bad man, for their 
priests tell them he was. 

When we cal! the Japanese “* poor heath- 
en” we are apt to think of them as dirty 
beggars or as rough and savage men, like 
Indians. This is a great mistake. The 
Japanese people are gentle and kind to each 
other. They are not savage. They are not 
so very poor. They have rich temples and 
many of them live in good houses and have 
money and nice clothes. As for the Japan- 
ese children, they are happy and affectionate 
and love their fathers and mothers, and I 
think they obey their parents and teachers 
even better than American children do 
theirs. They are taught all the time to be 
good and polite and kind to the poor, to 
tell the truth, and to behave well and to 
pray every day. Now, why do we send 
missionaries to Japan to teach the Japanese 
people ? 

It is because we want them to know of 
and believe in the true God. ‘That they 
might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou bast sent ”—this 
was Jesus’s prayer. This is why we send 
out missionaries. Every boy or girl who 
helps in the missionary work is praying 
Christ’s prayer. 

To*retum to my story. When Baby 
Yezaburo was nearly two years old, his 
mother called him one morning from his 
play and told him she must get him ready 
for a ceremony that was to take place in 
the afternoon. 

So Yezaburo patiently endured the wash- 


ing and scrubbing and kept perfectly still, ° 


as he leaned on his motber’s knee, while 
she shaved his head nearly bare, except 
ons or two locks, such as all Japanese 
babies have. Then, in new clothes and 
wrapped with s new girdle, Yezaburo 
looked so fresh and chubby and pretty that 
his mother hugged bim to her bosom and 
begged the god Jizo that he might live to 
comfort her old age. 

Bom—bom—bom! sounded the big drum 
as the government officers, in their wide 
blue robes of ceremony and two swords in 
their belts, came into the street where 
Yezaburo’s parents lived. All the people, 
from blind old grandfather to young in- 
fants, left their houses and came out into 
the street. There were several Japanese 
officers and some very cruel-looking men, 
whose business it was to take care of the 
prison, arrest bad men, and cut off the heads 
of criminals condemned to death. All had 
swords in their belts; but the strangest 
thing which one of them carried was a 
crucifix about a footlong. It was an image 
of Jesus on the cross. Another man had a 
picture of the Virgin Mary. 

“Tf any of these people are Christians we 
shall find it out to-day,”’ said one. 

** Yes, this is a sure way of detecting 
those who belong to the devilish Christian 
religion and who worship the Christian 
criminal God,” said one of the band.. An 
officer then advanced to the middle of the 
street and laid the cross on the ground. 
“Now, then, each one of you walk over 
and trample on this cross,” said he to the 


le. : 
Yezaburo’s father was one of the first to 


advance and trample angrily on the cross. 
Then his mother stamped her foot on it, 





and led her son to it and made him stamp f 


his little foot on the brazen crucifix. 

“There, my son, I hope you will be 
always kept safe from those horrible Chris- 
tians and always be a true believer in Great 
Shaka.” 

All the people—old and young, men, 
women, and children, and babies—passed 
over the cross and trod on it. “It is well,” 
said the officer. ‘‘No wicked Christians 
are in this street. Let us pass on.” 

The band moved on to another street, 
where the same ceremony was gone through 
with; but no Christians were found that 
day in Nagasaki. 

Yezaburo was too young to understand 
what the ceremony meant. He did not 
know what he was doing. Yezaburo is a 
young man now. He has grown up and 
has learned that Christ was not a wicked 
map, but the Saviour of the world. When 
he was a little child people used to frighten 
him by telling him that if he were a bad 
boy the Christian’s Jesus would come and 
catch him. So Yezaburo grew up to believe 
that Jesus was some awfully wicked man, 
like a kidnapper, who would come into 
houses and steal away children and hurt 
them or kill them. 

So you see why we send missionaries to 
Japan. We do not like the little Japanese 
children to grow up to believe that Jesus 
Christ is some wicked person. We want 
them to know Jesus is the children’s best 
friend and that he even invited little chil- 
dren to come to him when he was on earth. 
We want the little Japanese children to 
know that Jesus makes the home brighter, 
makes our lives happier, guides us while we 
live, and receives us when we die. 

They do not trample on the cross any 
more in Japan. They used to kill men for 
being Christians, long ago. They used to 
tie them in straw bags, pile them up, and 
set them on fire. They don’t do these 
things now. There are even many Chris- 
tians in Japan at the present time, and 
Many boys and girls there know of Jesus 
now. They wear curious clothes and put 
their feet in shoes made of wood or straw 
and dress their hair in a curious fasbion; 
but still they are Christian children and 
love the Saviour. When they say the 
Lord’s Prayer you could not understand 
one word they say; but God hears them. 
Already in Japan five Christian churches 
exist and if you were there you might 
hear the Japanese children in their Sun- 
day-school singing ‘* Jesus loves me.” 

In many 8 home in Japan you might see 
little children praying no longer to Kuanon, 
or Jizo, or Amida, but to Our Father in 
Heaven. 





A FRENCHMAN was about to be hanged for 
a criminal offense. As there was no profes- 
sional executioner available for the occasion, 
the painful duty of carrying out the sentence 
devolved upon an amateur, who apologized for 
possible shortcomings to the person principal- 
ly concerned. ‘‘I hope you'll pardon me,” 
said he, “if I put you to any unnecessary in- 
convenience. But the fact is I have never 
banged any one before.” ‘‘ Pray do not men- 
tion it,”’ replied the other, with the greatest 
sangfroid. “For that matter, I have never 


been hanged before. We must each do our 
best.” 











NILSSON. 





I shall take om 4 opportunity to 
recommend and praise your in- 
struments. 

For the last six years your Pianos 
have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house, 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 

Lhave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference #*r all. 

Your Pianos astonishme. I have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madame Parepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the Unit ae 
States. TF fully endorse that o 
fon. They have no Rival any 


avhere 
Prices penqaandia, Terms easy. 


KELLOGG. 
LUCCA. 
PATTI. 
STRAUSS. 


WELL 

















WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 
ISOMETHING 
NEW. 

COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 

A perfect self-charged, self acting Electro-Galvanic 
Battery. combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
Marvellonsly effective, when all other remedies fail, in 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, éciatica, Lambago, Paralysi 8, 
Weak and Lame Back or Side, Kidney Co mp! aint, Hip 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak and bore Lungs, nm a 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and 
yous Pains and’ Aches. Price, 50 Cents. Sold by al 
Druggists. Mailed free on re ceipt of price. Try One. 
Weeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 Washington &t., Bost Th. 


SVT CHALLENGE WASHER 


Best and cheapest. In use 10 

years. 50,000 sold. Never fail 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be return 

ed at our expense and money Te. 

funded if they fail, after six week? 

use, to give ENTIRE SATIS-~- 

FACTION. Will do washing tor cight persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 

W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 














TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC ns 
Mats STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
EW YORK AND HAVRE. 

The splendid vessels on this favorite route for tne 
Continent (being more southerly than any other) will 
sail from pier No. 50 North River as follows: 
FRANCE, Trudelie, Saturaay, Jan. 234. 
bit DE PARIS. Lachesnez. aaeareane Feb. 6th. 








PE EIR E, Daure, Saturday, February 20. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD. (ineluding wine): 
First cabin, $125. Second, $75. — > $35, 


Excursion tickets at reduced ra 
American travelers by taking this tien avoid both 
transit by English railway and the discomforts of 
crossing the Channel, besides saving time, trouble, 


and ex By 
RGE MACKENZIE, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


Great Reductions in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TO LD 8 87 «') a CHINA, 
The magnificent steamers of this line leave Pier 
foot of Canal Street. North River, pong 4 York, eve 
alternate SATURDAY. connecting ai nama wit 
e Company’s Steamers 
OR. SAN FES NGISCO, 
and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Contral Ameri- 
can States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, ete. 
The Company’s splendid Steamers leave San Fran- 
cisco for Hong Kong, and Shanghaeevery 


fortnight. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
in ate meals, berth, and all necessaries for the 


ew York to San Francisco, $50 to — currency. 


San Francisco to Yokohama, $250 
eh Francisco to H Feat Kons, ong, Rad go gold. 








Daseace tickets or further informa. 
m the ba foot “s Cana) 
North iver, New Brice ‘on H. J. BULLA 
duputithendens, 
ROFSUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 





CASH 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & d. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


1S THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 


AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Frilling 





CHEAPEST CARPET HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


125 CHAMBERS STREET. 
ALL GOODS IN CARPET LINE AT RETAIL. 


CRUMB-CLOTHS A SPECIALTY. 
CHRISTMAS. 
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“Financial, 


THE DOUBLE CHARACTER OF 
GREENBACES., 


LET any one take a greenback dollar note 
and carefully examine it for the purpose of 
ascertaining its character, and upon its 
face he will find these words: *‘ The United 
States will pay to bearer one dollar.” 
Looking at the back of the note, he will find 
printed thereon the following words: “ This 
note is a legal-tender at its face value for all 
debts, public and private, except duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt.” 
Turning to the Legal-Tender Acts of Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1862, July 11th, 1862, and 
March 8d, 1863, he will find the authority 
given by Congress for the issue of this note 
and all others of 4 aimilar character. With 
these data before him, he will come to the 
conclusion that greenbacks possess a double 
character. The first is simply that of a 
promissory note or evidence of a debt obliga- 
tion. The second is that of a legal-tender 
currency, having by the force of law the 
properties of money. 

As the evidences of debt obligations 
greenbacks are simply due-bills, pledging 
the faith of the Government to pay in coin 
the amount which is stipulated upon their 
face. The word “dollar” or “ dollars” 
means @ coined dollar or coined dollars— 
the only dollar or dollars known to the law 
when the notes were authorized. There is 
no specific date mentioned for their pay- 
ment, and, bence, they may be paid at any 
time. They draw no interest, and, hence, 
they are a loan to the Government without 
interest. The Government not being a 
party that can be sued, there is no method 
of enforcing their payment. Good faith, the 
understanding at the time of the issue, 
the pledges made by the Government, how- 
ever, demand that the payment of these 
notes should not be indefinitely postponed. 
The first two acts authorizing their issue 
made them convertible, at the option of the 
holders, into six per cent. gold interest 
bonds of the United States. The repeal in 
1868 of the law granting this right was a 
violation of public faith. The pledge of the 
Public Credit Act, made in 1869, declares 
that the Government will ‘* make provision 
at the earliest practicable period for the re- 
demption of the United States notes in 
coin.” Nothing can be plainer than the 
duty of the Government to pay this green- 
back debt, without prevarication, without 
any evasion, and without any unnecessary 
delay. This duty lies upon the very face 
of the notes. Itis involved in the under- 
standing of both Government and people at 
the time of their issue. To let them slide 
from year to year without payment and 
without restoring to the holders the right 
of funding them into interest-bearing bonds 
is an act of repudiation for the time being, 
and also the first step toward ultimate re- 
pudiation. 

The other character of greenbacks—name- 
ly, that of a legal-tender eurrency—grew 
out of the necessities of the war. It was 
thought at the time—whether wisely or un- 
wisely we do not now say—that these notes 
must have this property in order to meet 
the exigencies then pressing upon the Gov- 
ernment. The majority of both houses of 
Oongress e0 judged, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States in its last decision on 
the question declared that the act of Con- 
gress did not exceed the limits of its consti- 
tutional power. So long, then, as the legal- 
tender notes remain unpaid and are held 
and used by the people as a currency we 
maintain that good faith requires them to 
be left just what and as they were under 
the law of their original issue. The Gov- 
erpvu:ent is bound totreat them as debt ob- 
ligations and pay them; yet it has no right 
to change their character while they are in 
the bands of its creditors. Moreover, it has 
no right in honor to depreciate their value 
as currency by increasing the amount of 
the issue. Nor, in our judgment, has it 
the constitutional right to issue such a cur- 
rency at all except in an extreme emer- 
gency, like that created by the late war. 
The Constitution plainly does not contem- 
plate such an issue as one of the ordinary 
proceedings of the Government. Under 
any circumstances it is a dangerous expe- 
dient and should be resorted to only at the 
demand of the sternest necessity. 





One of the prime difficulties with the 
logic of those who are clamoring for wore 
gteenbacks consists in the fact that they 
reason exclusively from what is printed on 
the back of these notes, while they wholly 
ignore what is printed on their face. They 
ask for more of this kind of currency, for- 
getting the fact that every dollar issued is 
just so much added to the debt obligations of 
the Government, that must be either paid 
or repudiated; and also forgetting that an 
increase of the issue where there is no pay- 
ment must necessarily depreciate the value 
of the whole body of these notes. If they 
mean that the notes shall never be paid, 
then they are repudiaiors. If they propose 
that the notes shall hereafter be paid, then 
they are asking the Government to run 
itself more deeply into debt, and by so much 


impair its credit, for the sake of supplying 8 


currency to the people. The one supposi- 
tion involves dishonesty, and the other 
equally involves a bad policy. The true 
course is to pay the greenback debt; yet, 
inasmuch as the debt is a legal-tender cur- 
rency, the payment should be so made and 
the notes so withdrawn as to involve the 
least possible embarrassment to the people. 
The way to secure this result is to substitute 
bank-notes for legal-tenders as the latter 
are paid and withdrawn. This prevents 
any injurious contraction of paper cur- 
rency. 
EEE 
THE FIRST COMMERCIAL TRANS- 
ACTION. 


Tne first commercial transaction in the 
history of the world of which we have an 
account is given in the twenty-third chap- 
ter of Genesis. It consisted in the purchase 
of a cemetery of Ephron by the patriarch 
Abraham, for the burial of Sarah. Epbron 
estimated the land to be “‘ worth four hun- 
dred shekels of silver”; and Abraham, 
concluding to pay this price for it, ‘‘ weighed 
to Ephron the silver, which he had named 
in the audience of the sons of Heth, four 
hundred shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant.” Estimating the silver 
shekel to be equal to fifty cents, the price 
paid for the lot was two hundred dollars. 

To the political economist this record 
conveys the following lessons of informa- 
tion: 1. That the institution of private 
property existed in that early age. 2. That 
trade between the owners of such property, 
involving the doctrine of exchange, was 
then a recognized and common fact. 8. 
That the doctrine of value, in the exchance 
of equivalents, was then known. 4. That 
silver was employed as a measure of value 
anda medium of exchange. 65. That, as 
money, it passed from hand to hand by the 
law of weight, and, bence, that there was 
some standard of weight. 6. That there 
was then a class of men to whom the title 
of ‘“‘mercbant” was applied and with 
whom silver passed as ‘“‘current money.” 
7. That, in the absence of written 
contracts, bargains were attested by 
living witnesses in whose presence they 
were made. This transaction between 
Abrabam and Ephron was ‘‘in the audience 
of the sons of Heth.” ‘‘ The field and the 
cave which was therein,and all the trees 
that were in the field, that were in all the 
borders round about, were made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession in the presence 
of the children of Heth, before all that 
went in at the gate of the city.” 





We thus see that nota few of the fund-- 


amental principles of economic science, as 
well as laws in respect to property, date 
back, at least, as far as the days of Abra- 
ham. They had no John Stuart Mill in 
that age to arfange and classify the facts in 
a scientific form; yet they had the facts 
which subsequent ages have placed in this 
form. The facts themselves are as old and 
as universal as man. 
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NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWAR 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January @th, 1874 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement af its affairs on 
the Slst December, 1878: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
2S SI) A 
nm es [) 
January, 1873. 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
nor ny oA Fire Risks disconnected 
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Premi' 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 
‘heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
. D, JONES LLIAM H. WEBB, 
D SHEPPARD GANDY 
Hi. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BURNHaM, 
HENR} x Corr. FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, 
CHARLES 1. t RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
WELL HOLBROOK, B. MINTURN 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT f- STUART, 


N . JOSIAH 0. LOW 
WILLIAM E. DODG CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
EPH G BR, a DOLPH LEMOYNE, 

ie GEORGE W. LA 
AMES LOW ADAM T. Werasay 
JO ND EWI THOMAS Yo NGs, 
Bi . BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY 
J. D. JONES, Pr. 
CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President, 
W.H. H. 2a 
J. D. HEWLBTT. 34 Vice-Pres’t. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


se. 361. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
Lon 1 es ee this Co Com At MENT, 
AP RRCURITY BO TO THM LN —— 
Se ne babend abedie toa 
JOHN BI DE WITT, President. 
‘AM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS. ® 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 


CHAS. E. russ 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartuzrr, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Capital - * = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities = )*. 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
6 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, BD. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 





HENRY C. BOWEN, "R M. WHITE 
AURELIUS \ B. HULL, WwW LIAM BRYCE. 
Ww CASWELL HENRY FSPAULD LNG, 
Da Mok CHARDS, weet cCURDY 
HORACE B. and, DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
D, JOHN H. LE, 
Solr Y EYRE 
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LIFE INSURA 

















NCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 





Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874 


Gross Liabilities, including reserve.. 
Surplus as to Policyholders........... 





---$8,087,212 02 
ane - ¢.909,9¢8 20 
i. 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES t Cneinding taxes) TO TOTAL IN 
From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.78 a retarn premiam (Dividend) will ibe. ro rtioved to each Poli 
PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO suCH SURPLUS, which return premium be available on 
ment of the AL premium falling due in 1874. _ 
e “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently in‘ d by this © 








eir face & DEFINITE CA’ 


en! 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 


oF Wasondan vaLok chaning 


CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


E. W. DERBY, M.D. 
Consulting Physicign. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. — 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


| Assistant Secretaries. 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th: Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

EDWIN HOYT, , 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHABLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States, And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest buswness men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Oompany or any of 
its General Agencies 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC 0. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 
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. THE 
UNIVERSAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

17 and 19 Warren Street, New York, 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
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Farm and Garilen, 


HOW THEY GROW FRUIT IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Mr. J. B. Jowes, of Rochester, N. Y., ina 
visit among the connties of Western New York 
Visited the fruit orchards of a number of suc- 
cessful cultivators, and from his statements a 
easual reader can judge how immense and 
profitable the fruit interests of the state are. 
Among them he mentions “one of Mr. Yeo- 
man’s, of Wayne Oo., whose apple trees cover 
135 acres, mostly Baldwins, Kings, and R. L 
Greenings, 10 to 15 years planted, that will 
average 3to4 barrels per tree, 50 trees per 
acre. 8 acres of dwarf péars yielded last year 
800 barrels; aud this year, which is not the 
bearing year, it will go about 500. Last year 
they bronght over $6,000, and this year the 
price being higher, they willnet as much. Just 
this side,in Monroe Co., there are several 
peach farms of 3,000 to 10,000 trees each. On 
the farm of Mr. Benjamin, a young orchard, 
bought of us 4 years ago, would average 2 
baskets per tree, which are bringing $2 per 
basket. He planted 160 trees per acre and 
there are no failures; all are alive, healthy, 
and follof fruit. Sucha fine sight I never 
saw before. At Albion, in Orleans Co., Mr. J. 
W. Gray had an apple orchard 8 years out that 
will pick 3 barrels per tree. He planted 
peackes between, which are loaded with fruit, 
yielding 4 baskets per tree. He has 40 apple 
trees and 120 peach trees per acre. Mr. Gray 
has only 60 acres of land, balf in fruit, He 
began 8 years ago, with only $1,000. Hels now 
worth $20,000—has made it all from bis farm 
and mostly in fruit. Hie health is poor and 
he has one son to help him. 

“At Lockport were probably the finest or- 
chards of all kinds of fruit to be seen in the 
state. I only had time tocall on one of the 
many fruit-growers there—Mr. Hoag. He has 
about 15 acres of apple trees, planted 8 years, 
only 20 feet apart, or over 100 per acre, which 
will yield 3 barrels per tree. Mr. Hoag also 
has large dwarf pear orchards. Last year being 
the bearing year, his Duchesse yielded 150 bar- 
rels per acre.”’ 

Another correspondent in a Western New 
York paper speaks as follows : 

“Brockport, Monroe Co., is noted most 
widely on account of its large crops of beans, 
of which 180,000 bushels were shipped last year 
—more than from any other pointin the coun- 
try. They are planted by machinery, hoed by 
borse-power, and pulled by boys. If the 
weather is fair at harvesting, they are hanled 
and threshed as froon as dry. If there is much 
rain, they have to be sorted after threshing, 
this also being done by boys. Large quantities 
of apples are also shipped from Brockport. 
What is already done in extending the cuitiva- 
tion of this fruit is astonishing, but it is only 
the promise of what will be. The business is 
beingeystematized. Instead of many varieties, 
as formerly, now few are planted. The Baldwin 
is the leading variety, next probably the Green- 
ing, with Russets, Tompkins County King, and 
Twenty Ounce. Bntthe Baldwinand Greening 
are the leading kinds. Whole orchards are 
planted with these varieties, and oftentimes 
with one. Cultivation and pruning are done 
more carefully and systematically than former- 
ivy ang the grading of fruit for market better 
understood. The crop of apples is put this 
year by intelligent farmers and growers ata 
fair average in quantity and quality. 

““Mr. W. Udell owns an orchard of sixty-five 
acres of bearing trees near Brockport. Mr. 
Udell had faith in spples when some of his 
neighbors thought ‘the land too good to be 
eet with an orchard.’ More than twenty years 
ago he set his first trees and three times since 
has planted an orchard. More thao nine-tenths 
of the whole are Baldwins. There are some 
Greenings and Twenty Ounce. This year the 
trees are pot in full bearing. Last year the 
crop was over 2,000 barrels, The system of 
culture is to grow ordinary farm crops until 
the orchards come to full bearing age, when 
cropping is suspended and the soil sufficiently 
tilled to keep it loose and free from weeds. 
Mr. Udell believes that thorough tillage on the 
surface of bearing orchards retains moisture in 
the soil and prevents in a large degree prema- 
tnre falling of the fruit. One year ago th® 
pruning and hauling of cut limbs cost 130 days’ 
work, averaging two days per acre. The face 
of the farm is sufficiently rolling to insure 
#urface drainage, and the soil is a clay loam, 
resting generally on a whitish and pretty stiff 
lay subsoil. Underdraining is not practiced. 

‘Lockport is noted for nurseries and fruit. 
it is the center of a region highly productive 
of fruit of the very best quality. Apples, pears, 
grapes, quinces, plums, and peaches flourish 
here with a healthy and vigorous habit beyond 
competition. Niagura County apples are 
particularly renowned for the- quality of 
long keeping, and delicate varieties of the 
grape flourish here without a drawback. Per- 
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region. Statistics of the average yearly rain- 
fall, ranging throngh a term of years, show 
that, while at Buffalo the yearly rainfall is about 
38 inches, at Fort Ontario 30, at Sackett’s Har- 
bor 83, West Point 54, and New York 43, at 
Lockport it is only 22 inches. Added to other 
favorable conditions, a light yearly rainfall 
may be a crowning cause for the great success 
attending fruit-growing in this region. Mr. 
C. L. Hoag was shipping tomatoes grown be- 
tween the rows in the vineyards. Mr. H. pre- 
fers the Hathaway, Arlington, and Trophy as 
best for market purposes. He began shipping 
Hartford Prolifie grapes September 5th. The 
crop Is fine. His dwarf pear orchard contains 
319 Duchesse trees, in rows 12 feet apart and 
6 feet apart in the rows. Last year this orchard 
produced 150 barrels; this year the crop is 
light. He also has an orchard of standards of 
over 2,000 trees. His orchard of Baldwins has 
300 trees, 14 years old, set 20 by 20 feet. The 
trees are pruned with open heads and the 
ground kept well cultivated. When apple 
trees arrive at bearing age Mr. H. cultivates 
without cropping, and manures regularly every 
year with ashes and plaster. His crop of 
apples in all his orchards is estimated at 2,000 
barrels this year. 

“To take care of so great a crop success” 
fully requires a large force and good manage- 
ment. Gangs of pickers, under experienced 
foremen, gather the fruit into baskets, which 
are oonveyed in spring-wagons to the packing- 
house. This is located conveniently in the 
orchard and is constructed on a plan quite 
novel and also economical. It is built of rough 
lumber and faces the east. It is fourteen feet 
wide and eighty long. The floor is made of 
perforated boards, elevated about one foot 
above the ground. The air circulates under 
this space and upthrough the apples. The 
east side of the shed is open, with the exception 
of about four feet from the roof down, which 
is boarded, so the rain cannot drive in on the 
fruit. The free circulation of alr prevents 
heating or sweating of the apples previous to 
barreling, and after that operation Mr. H. has 
not observed sweating to occur in epples thus 
treated. 

“Mr. C. W. Jewell has an orchard three 
miles north of Lockport, that covers one hun- 
dred acresina block. It is mainly Baldwins 
and Greenings, with some Roxbury Russets and 
Tallman Sweets. The Baldwins and Greenings 
are by far the most profitable. Sixty acres of 
this orchard bore last year over 2,500 barrels. 
This year the crop on that part will be about 
1,000. The crop on the other forty acres is 
good. The location of this forty acres seemed 
low and the upturned soil a stiff, whitish clay, 
It is not underdrained and retains water in the 
epring until very late; yet the trees were 
healthy. They put forth a vigorous growth 
and the froit was fair and plentiful. 

“The writer thinks that, as a general thing, 
in Western New York the apple trees have too 
low heads. Five feet or less is the usual hight 
of the stem of the tree. It should be seven or 
eight. This length may make a young tree 
seem unsightly and disproportioned ; but when 
it comes to the bearing age and the limbs be- 
gin to droop with the burden of fruit the 
great advantages of high heading are apparent. 
There are no objections to it in the way of in- 
viting diseases or injury to the bark of the 
trunk in this climate and it greatly facilitates 
cultivation and the gathering of the fruit, 
There must be room to drive a team freely un- 
der the branches of these great orchards, and 
this room will have to be obtained by cutting 
off large limbs in the future. With the Green- 
ing especially low heading isa great mistake; 
for in a few years the limbs, if started from a 
hight of five feet, will sweep the ground.” 





CURIOSITIES OF PLANT GROWTH. 





In a recent lecture before a crowded audi- 
ence of the Massachusetts State Board of Agri 
culture, President Clark, of the Agricultural 
College at Amherst, described in an enthusias- 
tic way his experiments and theories of plant 
growth, which are full of curious facts. Among 
other things, he stated that anapple tree on the 
college farm sent its roots down through a 
gravel bed eight feet, in search of water. A 
clover root on the alluvial banks of the Con- 
necticut was carefully washed out, and found 
to have penetrated perpendicularly eight feet. 
There are records of a parsnip root penetrating 
the earth 13}¢ feet. A leguminous tree in 
India rooted 69 feet deep. Some root to a 
great horizontal distance. An Amherst elm was 
found to have roots 75 feet fromits trunk. A 
squash vine at the College was washed out with 
its roots by the continued use of a garden-hose 
for twenty-four hours, and the whole root sys- 
tem was spread ovt op a floor and carefully 
measured, The main branches were each 12 or 
Lfeet long andaggregated sOme 4,000. One 
of the 70 nodal roots, four feet long, bad 480 
branches, and a most careful estimate of the 
ramifications of the rootlet based upon the 
actual measurement of the division showed 





that that squash vine had between 15 and 19 
miles of roots. Reckoning the number of days 
ithad been growing (52), it was found that it 
must have made on the average 1,000 feet per 
day, and on favorable days about 2,000 feet. 

Several sections of trees’ were shown on 
which experiments had been made to test the 
laws which govern the flow of sap, by re- 
moving the bark and also a large part of the 
wood. In one case all the wood had been 
cut out of a young tree for the space of some 
half dozen inches, leaving only the bark, and 
the foliage wilted in an hour. In another case 
both the bark and wood had been removed 
except @ small splinter of wood a sixteenth of 
an inch in circumference, and the tree went 
right along as if nothing had happened, Col. 
Clark said that his experiments had demon- 
strated the fact that the sap flowed up through 
the wood and down through the bark. 

But the great object of interest was the won- 
derful squash which was put into harness and 
made to raise 4,120 pounds! It was a rough- 
looking object, hard, knobby, and misshapen ; 
but there it was, the veritable squash. Col. 
Clark said that when this vegetable athlete was 
at work great beads of sweat stood upon it, as 
on the forehead of a man whois exerting his 
utmost strength. And well they might. The 
poor squash was in as sad plight as Sinbad 
with the Old Man of the Sea upon his shoul- 
ders. The seed of this squash came.from Mr. 
Gregory, the Marblehead gardener, and was 
planted in Durfee Piant-house. On the first of 


August the flower which produced this Her- . 


cules was artificially fertilized, and when the 
squash was about the size of a man’s head it 
was put in harvess. That is, it was put in a 
strong box with a concave bottom, and an iron 
frame (subsequently changed toa heavy steel 
one) placed over it, upon which rested a lever, 
its short arm chained to the frame and 
weighted onits long arm, like an old-fashioned 
steelyard. Care was taken to secure proper 
ventilation and an adequate supply of sunlight; 
and, after breaking sundry levers and twisting 
its harness out of shape, the squash finally, as 
we have said, accomplished the Herculean task 
of lifting 4,120 pounds. 

At the conclusion of Col. Clark's lecture he 
cut the squash in two with a saw, and it ex- 
hibited no difference from others of its family 
grown inthe ordinary way, except that there 
was not so much vacant space in the center. 
The seeds were eagerly sought for, especially 
by the ladies among the audience, Col. Clark 
secured a plaster cast of this pet and pride of 
Amherst, which will be “handed down to other 
times” as representing one of the many won- 
ders of this wonderful age, 





CULTURE OF THE CHESTNUT. 


SomeEnow or other, althongh the culture of 
almost every species of fruit that will thrive 
in our climate has been carried to such an ex- 
tent as to pretty well supply the demand, 
nut culture bas been almost entirely neg- 
lected. Upon this a writer in the Rural World 
says: 

‘¢One of the best trees to plant for profit is 
the chestnut. When properly cared for, it 
grows rapidly and will soon bear nuts enough 
to afford full remuneration for all outlay. The 
culture is simple and no one who raises trees 
for profit should neglect the sweet chestnut. 
The seeds may be planted either in fall or 
spring; but it is usually better to wait till 
spring, as they are frequently thrown out of 
the ground by the frost or eaten by mice when 
fall planted. One thing is indispensable for 
success—the nuts must not be allowed to dry. 
As soon as they fall from the tree they should 
be planted or mixed with moist sand and kept 
in.a cellar till time for planting in the spring, 
More failares arise from allowing the nuts to 
dry than from any other cause. The puts 
should be planted in good mellow soil and 
covered about two inches deep. A slight 
malch of straw or manure will be of great 
benefit in preventing a hard crust from 
forming. 

““Unless the cultivator is near where the 
chestnuts are grown and can be perfectly sure 
of getting fresh seeds, we would advise pur- 
chasing one-year-old trees from a nursery, 
rather than endeavoring to raise them from 
the nuts. The one-year-old trees can be pur- 
chased at very reasonable figures, and usually 
it will be better to order them from the nure- 
ery than to run the risk of buying and plant- 
ing the seeds. For timber or for nuts the 
young trees should be planted in rows eight 
feet apart each way. This will give 680 trees 
toan acre. The land should then be planted 
with corn, as this will give shade and protec- 
tion to the young trees.and keep the ground 
cultivated and free from weeds till the trees 
are of sufficient age to take care of themselves. 
When the trees begin to crowd each other 
take out every alternate tree, and in after years 
repeat the process, so as to give to each tree 
the necessary room. Chestnut trees require 
but little if any praning, and the most that 
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should be done is to shorten in a few of the 
irregular branches.’’ 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT. 


Tue San Francisco papers contain descrip 
tions of the wonderful extent, richness, variety, 
and, withal, the cheapness of the fruit market, 
which to strangers would seem exaggerated 
and fanciful if it were not for the specimens of 
California fruit which are seen in this city. 
But the most delicious and finest of these 
fruits are too perishable to bear the jourpey 
across the continent. Eyen the splendid 
pears, as large as babies’ heads, can only sur- 
vive the ordeal; and in their case the re- 
sult is often doubtful. A few days ago an en- 
tire carload of the very finest California Bart- 
lets arrived .in’this city im @ condition of 
“mush,” realizing a loss of several thousand 
dollars to the parties concerned. It appears 
that the train, by some unforeseen event, was 
delayed several days longer than usual at some 
point on the other side of Denver. The stock 
of ice gave out and the froit at last arrived in 
this city in an unmarketable condition, This 
is by no means an unusual! circumstance and is 
one cause of the scarcity and dearness of Cali- 
fornia pears. Almostany one is willing to pay 
ten or fifteen cents for one of these delicious 
pears; but traders are cautious in meddling 
with them, owing to the reasons stated, 

But the San Francisco fruit market must be 
a marvel of cheapness and luxury. Fancy the 
pears for wh‘ch we pay 10 and 15 cents each 
selling at $2 to $2.50 per box; peaches, better 
and finer than any ever seen on this side of the 
continent, at 25 eents to $1 per basket; necta- 
rines, $1 and $1.50 per basket ; strawberries, in 
five-pound boxes, 30 and 40 cents per box: 
apples, 25 cents to $1.50 per basket; blackber- 
ries, in six-pound boxes, at 30 cents, and so on. 
And even at these ridiculously low prices the 
market is so glutted that some of the leading 
dealers are compelled to notify farmers to send 
no more fruit. So that, unless it can be ex- 
ported, preserved, or dried, the most delicious 
fruits in the whole world will be used to fatten 
swine and cattle. 





LEVEL OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


On the authority of the Utah Mining Jour- 
nal some very remarkable statements are made 
in regard to the level of the Great Salt Lake. 
The valley was settled in 1847. The level of 
the lake is pow twelve or fourteen feet higher 
than it was then. From 1847 to 1852 there was 
no noticeable change. From 1852 to 1856 there 
was a rise to the extent of about six feet above 
the lowest level of the first-mentioned year. 
From 1856 to 1861 a gradual subsidence took 
place, until in the fall of 1861 the level was 
two feet below the lowest mark of 185) and 
the lake was contracted to about three-fourths 
of its area in that year. But from the spring 
of 1861 to 1868 there went on a steady rise, The 
lake extended to one end a half times its area in 
1861 and its surface stood twelve feet above 
the earlier level. Since that time. the rise and 
fall have been about equal, the tendency being 
on the whole to gain, the fluctuations not ex- 
ceeding two feet. Asto the prospect for tbe 
future, it is stated that the humidity of the 
atmosphere annually increases as the area of 
cultivation becomes greater, aud, as a conse- 
quence, the evaporation becomes less. On the 
other hand, the mountain streams are steadily 
enlarging. Thousands of acres of farming, 
meadow, and pasture lands have been sub- 
merged along the eastern and northern shores 
of the lake, and many square miles of valuable 
lands still occupied by the farmers will be 
completely inundated should the waters rise 
but a few inches above the level of the past 
five years, unless protected by levees. A monu- 
ment has been recently placed ‘near the shore 
of the lake to indicate the finctuations of its 
level. This will be watched with great interest 
for the next few years. ‘ ° 








TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


IKE MAZVEL ON FARM LIFE. 


The following is the conclusion of an elo- 
quent address by Donald G. Mitchell: 


“And so men drift off back to the town 
again, only a mile away, and I see children 
there with pinched faces, and I know the wells 
are receiving the leakage from any number 0} 
sewers and cesspools, and perhaps graveyards. 
That is true of a great many of our provincial 
cities. Ido believe that a business man by 
and by will find there is some merit in breath- 
ing a good wind for a mile or more before 
entering his busivess. I do believe the wo- 
men—God bless. them !—will come by and by 
to think more highly of the roses that are 
planted in the cheeks and less of the roses that 
are planted in the hats. And I believe, when 
that time comes, our younger people will 
appreciate and love the rhythm that lies fm a 








good breeze and in the fatter of leaves, and 
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the higher system that Thomson #liigs of: 


“*I care not, Fortune, what you give to me; 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace, 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
You cannot bar my constant foot to trace 
The roads and lawns by living streams at eve, 
Let health my nerves and finer fibers brace, 
And I their greater joya to children leaye, 
4nd fancied reason, virtue, naught can be be- 
reaved.” 
“ That, sir, is a tit-bit of elegant English, and 
I wish you to enjoy and allow the young peo- 
ple who grow up under the auspices of the 
Farmers’ Club.to appreciate the same.” 


THE CORN FACTORIES OF MAINE. 

Among the numerous corn facteries of 
Maine may be mentioned those of John W. 
Jones, who has six factories, located as fol- 
lows: Riverton, fn the town of Deering, at 
Bridgton, the largest in the state, Kendall's 
Mills, Farmington, Mechanic Falls, and Yar- 
mouth, for the supply of which about 1,500 
acres were planted, yielding abont 1,200 cans 
per acre—1,800,000 cans. About 2,000 hands are 
employed @uring the packing season, and a less 
number all the year in making cans. The 
Portlaud Packing Company hat seven factories— 
one at Stroud water, oneat Cumberland Mills, at 
Gorham, Saccarappa, Windham, Casco, and Na- 
ples, Total product, 2;500,000, cans; 1,800 acres 
of corn planted ; 2,000 hands employed besides 
can-makers,.._Mr. Burnham has three small 
factozies, putting up about 600,000 cans. Total 
4,900,000—almost five million cans; in value 
amounting to almost twoand a quarter mil- 
lions of dollars. It seems that there-has been 
paid out to the farmers of Cumberland County 
not far from $200,000. Two,of the factories 
are located in Androseoggin County. Then | 
the amount paid for labor—say 4,000, at $1. 50 1 
per day for 24 days—$144,000. These handsare 
tie farmers themselves and families—the old, 
the middle-aged, and the ‘young. 


GOT AHEAD OF THE ‘‘ HOPPERS.” 


Watkins fs a cultivator of barley in Washoe 
Valley and holds grasshoppers in great abbor- 
rence, The other day the nimble army came 
across the hills toward Watkins’s field. He 
heard the invaders approaching; he listened 
to the gnashing of mandibles, the clashing of 
wing-sheaths, and the rasping of the serrated 
thighs, At that imminent moment Watkins 
had a happy thought. He took down his fiire 
extinguisher, gavé it a-churn or two, strapped 
it upon his back, and, with a smile of derision 
upon his countenance, he marched out against 
the enemy. When be met tle first ranks he 
turned the proper screw, and directed the 
whole extinquishing force upon the invaders, 
The leading hoppers and the little hoppers 
stood it only fora moment. The extinguisher 
was too much for them. They turned; they 
tiled; the cereals of Watkins were safe, and he 
siept that night the sleep of a happy husband- 
man in old Washoe Valley. 


4 BIG FORTUNE FROM WOOL. 


Mr. Abraham Melvin, of Weare, N. H., who 
has lovg been famous in New Hampshire asa 
wool grower, is about to retire from the busi- 
ness and sell out bis large farm in that place. 
fle was born in 1799 and bas pursued the busi- 
ness of raising and dealing in sheep and wool 
for 56 years. His specialty has always been 
raising Merinos of the purest blood. He has 
been a very intelligent and careful business 
man and was particularly versed in the sub- 
ject of the tariff, which he always watched in 
its many fluctuations. Beginning with but lit- 
tle neans, his property is now valued at about 
$100,000. He has upward of 2,000 acresof land, 
which is weil divided into pasturage and till- 
ave, and he has kept upward of 2,000 sheep for 
many years. His tntelligence and great suc+ 
cess in this branch has been of great benefit to 
other farmersin the state who have been ep- 
gaged in the same calling. 


AN OREGON VILLAGE. 


A mewspaper correspondent, writing from 
Ashland, Oregon, calls it ‘the breastpin of 
Jackson County—filled with beautiful women 
and men, saw-mills, grist-mills, marble facto- 
ries, schools, academies, dogs,and babies. lt 
is ten miles deep, and looks heavenward with 
many asigh and tear. It boasts of several 
large men, their latitudinal and longitudinal 
developments being astonishing. I should 
bate to buy pantaloon stuff forthem. Such is 
Ashland—as a beautiful, tidy, prosperous vil- 
lage, cosily looking out from hollow and down 
from hill, split open by a dashing moantain 
stream, and nestling beneath the ever-restiessa 
and shifting shadows of a blue and brown and 
broken mountain. { find a splendid water- 
power here, aw Odd Fellow power, a Granger 
power, a Good Templar power, and a power of 
public sentiment that makes Ashland a pleas- 
ant and desirable home.” 

‘A NEW FERTILIZER. 

The Sctentifie American describes a strange 
fertilizer. At, Stratford, Conn., where mos- 
quitoes are as thick ae fog, lives an ingenious 
Yankee, so they say—believe it who may—who 


so, after a time, may it lift their voices up to i 











puts the insects to profitable uses. He has in- 
vented a large revolving scoop-net, covered 
with lace, which is put in motion by a wind- 
mill, water-power, or steam. The upper half 
moves through the atmosphere and at each 
rotation draws an immense number of the 
“*squitoes ’? down into the water, where they 
drown and sink to the bottom. Every revolu- 
tion of the net draws in an ounce of mosqui- 
toes, or a ton for 30,000 turns of the machine. 
The mosquitoes thus collected make a splendid 
manure for the land, worth $45 a ton. 


DIFFERENCE OF TEMPERATURES BETWEEN THE 
| COUNTRY AND CITY. 

This difference has been investigated by 
Fines, who finds that, as has been also gener 
ally ascertained by other observations, the 
mean annual temperature in the interior of a 
city is decidedly higher than outside. On the 
other hand, the maximum temperatures in the 
fall and winter are somewhat lower in the city, 
while in the spring snd summer they are some- 
what higher. On clear nights the difference 
between the minimum temperatures in the city 


and the country ey amount to 1344 deg. Fah., 
that in the country being the lower of the two. 
Also the annual average difference between 
the maxima and the minima is greater for the 
country than the city. 


A PRETTY SIGHT. 


Any day a pretty picture can be seen of a 
white-haired old man in the City Hall Park 
every morning at sunrise, sitting upon a bench 
and feeding with bread from his pockets a 
thousand birds that gather about him and even 


eat from his hand. Whence he comes nobody 
secms to know ; but there.he is every morning, 
and there just at 5 await hundreds of brown 
feathered little friends, 





Crick of the back orneck and iame back are 
readily cured by bathing freely with Renne’s 
Pain-Killing Magie Oil. Itis clean, safe, and 
delicious to use. Be sure and get the genuine, 
Sold by all ates OM . 


RUPTURE 


cured bi =~ Samy pen meine. a 10 eS 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





WORES, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





ESTABLISHED i848. 


H. KILLAWI & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
OUB SPECIALTIES ARE 


Landaus, Landaulettes, Coaches, Clarences, Coupes, and Coupeleties, 


We are building aogent Tretiaue LANDAUS, from French and English designs, simple - con- 


struction and the ly re 
are also building beautiful BERL 


specia) attention te our new pa At 


sanie which are Much admired and are the leading carriage of the da Wwe 
CHES, rome very light w« igbte, for country driving. we. invite 
ble-Front LANDAULFTTE, the advantages of which 
have a, to be known to be a —it being a LAND 


U and L. ANDAL ULET TTE combined in one 


ccf they can ‘always 
Our warerooms ASST Ege atdell Of ciegane care 


our own supervision. Every carriage is warranted $0 be a 


d unde 
iedetioes aaaie equal in point of Sy Ct, Soigbeand durability to any Duilt in this country, and to please in 
e take paeaee 


eve iculur. 
ing dkewings: of cuts, or photographs. 


‘urnisbing any information desired in regard io carriages and in send- 


Hi. KILLAM & CO., New Maven, Conn. 





H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 





ll colors, for general pur 


NTS AND D 


EST Of 3 ROOFING PAINT, a atrictly SrBe~clace article, rich color and geperice bedy. 
BTR Baines poses, in pails, kegs, and barr 
{LER FELTING, Sheathing and aos Felts, general Roofing pecertatn se etc. 
ieee materials are prepared ready for use and can 
yt ets, elas, Datccstens, et. LIBERAL IND 
s. 


be iNDUc viied ey ane. Send auietive 
CEMENT s TO GENERAL ME 


3” CAUTION.—The — are ed ajainst rane or using any —- jor the above or 


similar purposes purporting to contain A 


ESTOS wess they 


rT our name and dates of pa’ 


Patentee and Sole seteattegateren} Hh W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden tase. N. Y. 





The “Planet” Double-wheel Hoe .m 


work Onions, Reots, Garden Crops, Cuttin, 
yee 4 Me 3, better ter and ste. times 









RL ALLEN & C0. 110 De. dense, Pai 
A LIVE AGENT Wares EVERY TOWN! 


ARSTOW Stove Co.—Manufacturers of Stoves, 


Ranges,and Furnaces, adapted to all uses. Provi- 
dence, R.1.; 116 North st., Boston; 230 W ater st., N.Y. 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 








for boo keness of cases be: 
ment. Oiice 1 Ann Street, N. nn 
AGRICULTURAL. 


PAINTS, ROOFING MATERIALS. 





EVERYTHING 


IGARDEN! 


[ Seeds! Plants! 
tmplements, Fertilizers, etc. 


Numbering 175 pages, and containing flwe beauti- 
‘ul colored plates, mailed on receipt of 50 cents. 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all, 


antes 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 











FOR Fmt 1875 
To the Plowet ani Tele Garden, 


Beautifully Illustrated and containing a Magnificent 


COLUOKED VI — = Will be mailed to any address 


"ReGe receipt SROSMAN | 5 Ro ery. 


nak OF jester, Ys 


SHEDS FOR 
1875! 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, N. Y., 


will mail to applicants, free of charge, their 
New Catalogues of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
FIELD SEEDS, 
TREER SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
SPRING BULBS, 

Ete., Ete., Etc. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND “oe 
FERTILIZER in market. Made from biood, 
bone, and meat. dried and Seat without adu:- 
teration, from the slaughte: uses of New York ana 
Chicago. Analysis of most "fertilizers sold show them 
0} the whole, not 








Prof. 8. W._ Johnso Shemela Scientific Schooi, 
Yale ‘New Haven: Prof, J. R. Nichols, Editor 
aicebemits Gre ton ERS, 4. en! 

$39 Broadway New York 





PR rm cg oA yang? awe PAINT. 
ing fire- cal paint, of 
wert Somer cheaper-nud more @ure- 
ble < aha Py mail for 
. T, QNEIL, St. Regis Falls, N.Y, 


- BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
E. HOWARD & CO's. 



















Have been. tested over thirty years; war- 
ranted in every respect. 
SEND FOR Cir ¥ 

E. HOWARD & co., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public Sues ae. which have acquired a reputation 
upeqanled by any and a sale ex that of ail 

ers. 
P.O, Address either TROY or WEST TR 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 











Fins toned, 


soya! i eran rk ee 


BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY, 
Batablished in 1437. 


Bu Bells of Co) 4 Tin, 
menuted vith the best ‘Hotary Hang 
ings, for Farms, 








Tower 


arranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Fast Second St., Cincinnath 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $2 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health- 
A portable treadle attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 


BECKWITH S. M. CO., 
New York: 862 Broadway. 
Chicago: 23! Wabash Ave. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send for Circular. ‘‘ VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


irre FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


a superior quality of Bells. 
™apecia atte Mitention nn given to CHURCH BELLS. 
ogues sent free. 











IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton.* 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 
PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charceal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero, 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 
List of 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 











MEDICAL 


PIU MM 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARsn’s 
Sp cialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“1 thank God that I have never taken adose of 
morphine sinceI began your treatment. I am com- 
= cured, thanks to you, sir, and to your Special- 
B. e question is solved in a _ nutshell—4 bottles of 
your Sh ed and Freedom or 15 years of Morphia and 
Wuicn? Truly and gratefully, Desoragd 

A. STARR, bonus i) ” Address 


R. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 








Be rfectly pure wine. of supe rior Soality, ‘date of Dr. 
y 


Lyons, N. Y. Absolute purity guaranteed by the 
AEFIDAVIT of the maker. Four-year-old Lion Port 
$ r doz. Churches using the “ fruit of the vine” 
an invalids pa te a BE gy AW tonic will receive a 
free al t. 38 

E. WARE f SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y 


CATARRH Cured! 


Send Stam; aE Pp CHILDS, information, Prtonlvenete, 
to DR. TROY, MIAMI CO., ~ oy 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN -RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hatrstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pastales, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Meck, Mouth,and Skin. It is pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 7 
TMBrown x 
It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 

Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


.augs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THS FLUIDS. 


‘nronie ‘Dry Cough, Cancers Glandular ee 
ras pions White's Bwellings, 7 





potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggista, a bottle, 
R. 





—  RADWAY’S 
“READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE at Creer aes 
THE itt AGAINST SUDDEN ACKS OF 
EP AND CONTAGIOUS DISRASES THAN 
ONB HONDRED DOLLAKS KXPENDED BR 

ER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL A’ 


THE MOMENT pany ers) READY RELIEF Is 


APPLIED RNA 5S tee J 
ALLY ACOORDING 6 Dieworios S—PAIN, FROM 
WHATEVER es USE, CEASES TO EXIST. 


1LMPORTANT.- Hip re, ond others resid. 
i.) w 
cane th : o physician. DWA 


positive assurance of Psa good - all cages apese 


nenza. sepatherie. SoreThroat, ba, Hoarse- 
Bilious Coli of the’ Bo 


poy L ite. Tgtamaation or with Cro Bom 
—d up, 
ue ; OF with Neural Tenaga 


Fever ap 
Tio Doloreux. Toothache, ) rh or with Lumbago, 
Pa n in the Back. or Rheumatism; or with Diarrhea, 
Cagkets Morbus, was oF Hrecmterz ; os or with : urns, Souda, 
or Bruises; 0: ms. e 
application of RADWAY'S READY. TELLER will 
— of the worst of these complaints in a few 


‘Twenty drops in half a tumbler of Myr" will t 
OUR STOM. 
See eA AS be is 
OW wis, ands INTERNAL PAINS. ak Seies. 
ers £ ould always carry a 
va Heady x he yi- 3 hon Wanee ot 
te even 8 in 
water A better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
stimulant. 


Sold by Druggists. Price enacted Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tostelons, Geamnay ee A sweet 
e 2) y, cleanse, an’ ngthen. qu 
war's Pils, eo cure of al! disorders of the Stom- 








tion. ious Fever, In- 
{Samation of eae ee Piles, and all Derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a 
positive cure. Purel Vegetable, containing no mer- 
cury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 
bserve the ay symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Di estive Organs: 
ion, Inward Piles, ness of the peee 
ead, Keidit of the fe Stomach h, Nausea, 
of . Fullness or Weight in t the 
practesons, Sinking or Flu at 


free 
from all the abovenamed disorders. Price 
#5 Cents per Bex. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send one letter stampto RADWA\ & CO., No. 2 
Warren St., New York. Information wortr thou- 
sands will be sent you. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


st the Union felegraph Oo.'s College. 
paid while practicing. Ad- 


C, A. SHERMAN, U.T. 
grees, with, stamp, Supt Oo., 





SEW 
ANT 


~- THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY ot 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


New and Des for Fall of 1874, it ont. 
Pgh heiy ao My ais oading deal 


Salesroom 13 John Daag how a 


Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD. 









A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF {HE CELEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 





LYON SEWING MACHINE CO. 

ai ES 
: 5 
5 gS 
5 z 
3 

E| i 
Fs Z 
4 
4 ~ 
~ ° 
? Fr 
,, Agents wanted. Send cirenlar. Good advice. 
feculy eBiaile alec riba gembinas mont per 
the asiest. Raps silliest. «4 Will 


run longest without repair.” 





Lapin ne | poreee — Lar pny = 
» oney is wenecuns arava eve 
salted . oy oe Ps in nt, Tar, etc., and 
lald aside not half worn, is uo longer any 
cuse for this fearful waste, 


FRAGRANT 
SA POLIBN FD 


wan clean all kinds of Clothing, Silks, Lace>, Ki 
oves, ctc., ete. It removes Pa: nt, Grease an 
Tar TSTANELE, without the injury to the 


Makes Old Clothes Look Like New! 


Agents Wanted. ,w4.teesams co. 
Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 





4 be De he with the foll HARD and RARB 
— ready for use: ve Y 14, 3-8 in. and 
epnard: Cash to accompan sg meg eo 
Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Wy, Ebouy, 
and White Cedar, Bird’ REA 


Sw pa Go ete. 
186 to 200 Lewis st.. Lf Ap an 89: E.R.,N. 

*,* Orders by mail will have prompt and ye gt 
tention. inaese stamp for ogue and Price-list.” 





IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 


Easthampton, Mass. 










ycelsioy Do Your Own Printing 


@ Pree for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $ Ps Larger sizes for large work, 
$9 oie Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 


trade. Amateur Printing, —— 
ae yee for spare hours. 
ing. Bend twostampetor full 
nt! ‘o8 ps for fu 
printing atprttin presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
@sS6*° KELSEY &CO. Meriden, Conn, 








OvER 1,000,000 WITNESSES 
SUPERIORITY OF THE 


e-Gli 
ect artificial aeee ~ 


Try 
and be convinced. me fesponsible Seweler is 
weeny city a them. Get the Genuine. 


<® Trade-mar enpet Se in the bow of the Spee. 
tacle and) oe ty 


ENCER 0 CAL HFG C 













OF-TY PE. ESSES8, 
oswov, Pattern Levers and 5 sy | ce Para- 
ernalis ai 





eens on tantcalien and 
ences sent to any address 
above. 





VANDERBURG Co., corner 
m and Dutch sts., N. Y. 3: Binks and bromass 
poems B Areede od 


paratusfor sio ee vent a epeciaty mS 


RENATNSORANCE COMPY 


OF HARTFORD. 


CAPITAL - = = $3,000,000 00 
Cash Assets at Mar- 

ket Value, Jan. 

ist, 1875 - - 6,497,275 04 


Liabilities - = ° $245,116 06 


BRANCH OFFCE 173 BROADWAY, 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, 
AGENT. 


ARE YOU GOING 10 PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will tast 
three times as long as any paint in 
the world. 














for use in White Black and 
over one randred. different Colors. on over ten 
Rang meet in the country, man 
of w painted six years and now 
sa vel ao Gace et on. Wi to be made 
of strictly pure Whitel I Zino, and On. 
The Cleveland Chemical has taken the first 
Ee ‘um atthe Obie Pair, State 
ee State Fair, —" jon, be A 
an 
Fairs where al have been exhibited. 3 
‘or sample colors, which are sent free 


Bt 
MILLER BROS., 


Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
™ Factory 7 and 31 St. Clair street. 











to preserve your er tnt 
c ienser See 
Enamel a 





the x gears. 
a tig orate, Blemufotures Dy 





MADE IN ONE DAY! 


elling the Infallible By Kin- 


some pur- 

pore and absolutely safe from 

polsions. No whatev- 

er. P'No Funerals or House-burn- 
150 thousand sold and 











For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 


. | ee and Manufacturer, Box 657, New Albany, 





ousan: 
. with | PLEASURE & on Pro: 
dress, with -F.& J. 
BARNES, Rockford, Witeeteas 








" MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, — 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 








PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Send 10 cents to Mrs. SALLIE J. BATTEY for her 
“Price List of New York Novelties.” Address Box 
1200, P.-O., New York City, or care * INDEPENDENT.” 
EEE EL ALT a a 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
E. & ti posite ‘Metropo & i2o- 91 SataD- 


way, N pos ne rs, Graph 
es, Views, 
ethosco oes, Albame and phosoopen, Me- 
Photo-Lantern slides « 4 ssbegaity, Manutactar 
ers of Foqroerenate Materials 
mium at n. 





‘Also 8 
0 cen se 





Chromes for 
wanted. Address J. L. PA’ TTEN ® oe 


(January 28, 1876. 






IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
land should be fm If allowea 


lpetention pone the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 

THROAT AFFECTION, 

or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 

BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROGHES, 


ha’ direct influence on the parts, teeta 
relief? Vor Bronchitis, Sechoua Gaiam, ‘Co 
tive and Throat are used ed with 


always good success, 


SINGERS A AND PU PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


BROWN S BRONCHIAL 


= ANS BRONCHIAL, TROCHES, 








MRS. WINSLOW'S 





SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 


Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
thers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will aceompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| Why Will You 


HOUSEHOLD! won 











PANACEA and Fan- 
fly Liniment is of al 

CURTIS &£ BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York.. 


BROWN’S 


want for internal and ex- 
ternal use. It has cured 
ithe above complaints in 
\thousands of cases. ‘lnere 

OR WORM LOZENCES. 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 


To all persons suffering 
from Rheumatism, Neu- 
raigia, Cramps in tne 
Limbs or Stomach, Biijious 
PANACEA Garasetaes 
ls, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSKHOLD 
LINTMENT ‘ts no mistake about it. 
‘Try it. Sold by all Drug- 
« ‘gists. 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 

stomach. 
BROWNS VERMIFUGE COMFITS 

will destroy worms h injury to the ehild, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all colenng of othe 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents a Box. 











To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
UsE 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 
Manufactured by 
JOHN 1. BROWN & + Boston. 


CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 
NEW YORK. 








“Ten LIDEPENDENT” Pauses, Hos. 31 end BS Rose Stress. 
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